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CANTO I 


.PURGATORY 

Jnvocathn — 7 ke Beautif of tht JSkiet—Cato oj Utica^TAe 
Cleansing of the Ptlgrim’s Face — 7 he New Girdle 

For fairer waters now before the wind 

Her sails my spirit’s little boat doth spread, 

Which leaves so dark and stern a sea behind; 

And 1 will sing that second realm instead, 

Wherein man’s spirit frees itself from stain, ® 

And groweth worthy Heaven’s high courts to tread. 
Let Poesy, that was dead, rise again, 

O holy Muses, since that yours am I, 

And let Calliope lift up her strain. 

Following my song with tlfat sweet melody 
• Which smote the wretched pics, and made them own 
All hope of pardon passed for ever by. 

The orient sapphire’s hue of sweetest tone, 

Which gathered in the aspect, calm and bright, 

Of that pure air as far as Heaven’s first zone, ** 

t The openine lines breathe a sense of relief in passing from the horrors of 
the Inferno to the milder clime of Purgatory. That reli^ would hardly have 
been felt had Dante adopted the traditional belief of the Schoolmen (Lomb. 
Sent, iv, 45 a: Aquin. Summ, lii. 6q), which placed Purgatory m close 
neighbourhood to Hell, like it in its torments, save that here the tormeuts 
were remedial. With an almost startling boldness, Dante devises a_ Pur* 
gatory of his own, a solitary mountain rising from the waters, which, in his 
geography, were believed to cover one whole hemisphere of the earth, and 
crowned with the esfthly Paradise. 

S The image was a favourite one. Comp. Sonn, 30 ; Canv. ii. x; Par. ii. 
luau. 

fv The invocation of Calliope is an echo (rf j^n. ix. 535; Met. v, 338-340^ 
The nine daughters of Pierius, king of Thessaly, cltallenged the nine 
Muses to a trial of skill, and chose to sing the praises of the Titans who 
warred aMlnst Jupiter. The end was that they confeued themselves 
conquerea, and were changed into magpies (Met. v. 304-678). 

The oriental sapphire was that imch was held by jewellers in higher 
esteem than others. Its colour was recognised as the symbol of Hope* 

XI 
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CANTQ 1 


Now to mine eyes brought back the old delight,. 

Soon as I passed forth from the dead, dank air, 
Which eyes and heart had veiled with saddest night. 

The planet whence love floweth, sweet and fair. 
Clothed all the orient with a smiling grace, ^ 

Veiling the Fishes, that her escort were. 

I to the right hand turned, my mind to place ^ 

On th* other pole, and four stars there beheld, 

Ne’er seen by any but man’s primal race ; 

From their bright flames o’er Heaven a new joy welled. ® 
O widowed clime of this our northern sphere, 

From sight of these by Nature’s law withheld! 

When 1 had ta’cn my leave of gazing there, 

A little turning towards tne other pole. 

Where I had^^een the great Wain disappear, 

I saw, hard by, an old man standing sole, 

Worthy of so much reverence in his mien. 

More could no father clajpi of filial soul. 


H«ncd« perhaps, it was chosen socially for Bishops' rings, 
ma^ have been in Dante’s thou^ts. 


Ejeod. uttv. xo 


The first circle is that of the moon, as nearest the earth (Par. $0% 
The whole scene is that of a cloudless Easter-tide morning on the Medl* 
terranean. 

The star is the planet Venus, the symbol, as in Par. 'nli. x->ra, at once 
of human and Divme love, seen now as the Momine Star. Astronomical 
calculations have shown that Venus at the end of March 1300 would rise 
after the sun (Phtl.\ and the Fishes before it; but it is scarcely worth whUe 
examining the poet's description by the test of science. 

ss The four stars are ps-obabty a reminiscence of what Dante had heard 
from Marco Polo, who was hi Venice from xsgs onward, or from some other 
oriental travellers at Genoa or Pisa, or what he had read m the vritmgs of 
Arabian geographers or astronomers, of the constellaticm luiown aa the 
Suittheip Cross li. 667I. Here they axe symbolsof the four cardinal 

' ues of pre- 4 ^nstian «th(cs~fortieade, tempenmee, iostice, ptudeaoa 
. xxxi. xo6}~-ttS the three stars of C, viiy. 89 are of faith, nope; efaariW* 
^otH as stars and as virtues they had been seen in onghlDess only 
by AdantaadEvai One may leave, noticed, but not diKussed, the view that' 
at ^e traditkhal date of the creation, a.c. <^14, they might have been nor^ 
or tlw Equator, and that rimir present position is a result of the fnooessiiMk • 
of the equboxni The dtsappearance of the Wain 
siinply an astronomical note, but possibly there may here also be someudcMf 
to read ^twoen,the lews. Marco Polo dwells on Uie stnutgeaess of am ' 
•eting the p<^>star as he went into southem latitudes, such as Javh and 
Madu;ascar(yh&,i. ad5). 

at The choice of Cato aari» warder of Purgatory appear|j[dt«uige \ 

, tx 
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Long was his beard, and white hairs there were seen, 
Which with his flowing locks agreed in hue, “ 
That o*€r his breast fell down, a twofold screen. 

The rays of those four stars, so pure and true, ■ 

IT A^lorned his face with such surpassing light, 

It was,as though the sun^s face met my view. • 
“Who are ye, ye who 'gainst she dark stream's might^ 
Have from the everlasting prison fled ? 

So spake he, shaking reverend locks and white; 

“ Who was your guide ? What lamp its radiance shed, 
As ye passed forth from out the night's deep gloom. 
Which blackens aye that valley dark and dread ? 

Are then the laws of that abyss of doom 
Thus broken, or is counsel new in Hj^aven, 

That ye, though damned, to these my^averns come?” 
Then by my Guide to me a grasp was given, 

And I, by words and hands and many a, sign, 

To homage of the knee%nd brow was driven. 

Then answered he, “ My coming is not mine ; 

A Lady came from Heaven, and with her prayers 
Did him who stands here to my help consign. 

As a virtuous heathen, he mi^ht have been placed with bis wife, Marcia, in 
the livtitts of H. li.; as a suicide, he might have been doomed, like Peter de 
Vineft, to the seventh circle of Hell {ft, xiii. 58); as an enemy of Cassar, he 
might have gone yet lower down. Lucan, however (probably also the single 
reference in .^^n. viii. (^o), had obviously impressed Dante's mind with a 

S ofound admiration for C^to as one of the great heroes of the ancient world. 

p had chosen death rather than the loss of liberty {Mon, li. 5). He was 
'worthy, more than any man, to be a type of God, whose call he obeyed even 
Sa the manner of his death, Marems return to him was a parallel of the 
soul's return to God {Conv, iv. aS). That last thought, over and above a 
ceitain sense of likeness in character and fortune, presents the point of 
contact with the position which Dante assigns to him. He became the 
representative instance of the law of AcU x, 3s. 

M The illumined and beard ore clearly symbolic of the measure in 
which Cato had been, as it were, transfigured in Dante's mind by the four 
natural virtues. Such a man, a^ having been alaw unto himself {Rom, if. 14^ 
.jodght wdl be the warder of the Mountain in whidi souls were to recovnr 
iSkur butt oatunj righteousness, and made meet for the supernatural. 

Cato apppB&tly had seen the pilgnms as they emerged from the cavnm 
pathway that led from the abyss {H. xxxiv. T33X takes them for lost 

souls w&(^ contrary to the law of Matt, v. s6, perhaps also of H, iii. 9, had 
aSbeted their esca]^. 

** We note tHe fubess and courtesy of Virgil's answer to Cato* as pob- 

13 



PURGATORY 


CANTO 1 


But Since it is thy will to know how fares 
It with us, fully and in very deed. 

My will to say thee ‘ Nay * in no wise cares. 

Not yet is he from life’s last evening freed, 

But through his madness came to it so near, 

He had but few short moments to recede, * 

So, as I said, *twas mine this charge to bear, 

To rescue him, nor was there other way 
Than this by which I came and now am here. 

’Twas mine the race accursiid to display, 

And now J purpose he those souls should know ® 
Who here are cleansed beneath thy sovran sway. 
How I have led, ’twerc long to thee to show; 

But power th|t helps me doth from Heaven descend, 
That he may thee by sight and hearing know. 

Him on his course I pray thee now befriend ; ^ 

He wanders seeking freedom, gift men bless, 

As he knows well who lifft* for her doth spend ; 

Thou know’st it, since death lost its bitterness 
In Utica, where vesture thou didst leave, 

Which the Great Day in glorious sheen shall dress. 
The eternal laws from us no wrong receive ; 

He lives, and Minos lets me roam at will; 

I of that circle am where yet doth live 
Thy Marcia with chaste eyes, who seemeth still, 

O holy heart, to pray thee take her back; ^ 

For her love’s sake then this our wish fulfil. 


trasted with his !.imple assertion of Divine power in his reply to Charon 
{If, iii. 9s}. 

M The thotiprhts of natural and spiritual deatli are intermingled in the 
lines that follow. For the whole passage, comp. H. ii, 5S-10S. 

n The liberty which Dante was seeking was spiritual; that for which Cato 
died political; bnt here also the two thoughts overlap one another. Cato had 
lived not for himself, but for the whole world. ^ (Cenv. iv B7; Man. ii. 5.) 

VS The words seem almost to imply the admission c^f Cato to the regions 
of the blessed, and, looking to the pasition of Khipeus iii Par, xx. 68, tms is, 
at least, possibly Dante’s meaning. If not, we must think of him as including 
the virtuous heathen in the words of l>an. xii. 3, even though they are not 
admitted to the supreme beatihc vision. 

VB Marcia {If. iv. 128) had been first Cato’s wife, was separated from him, 

H 
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CANTO 1 


Let us our way through thy seven kingdoms .track. 

And of thy favour 1 will her apprise. 

Wish for remembrance there thou canst not lack.” 

“ So great the joy that Marcia gave mine eyes ® 

While 1 in yon world lived,” then answered he, 

“ That every wish I met as it did rise; * • 

Now that beyond that evil stream dwells she. 

She can no longer move me, who obey 
That law which passed when 1 was thence set free. 
But if a heavenly Lady guides thy way. 

As thou dost tell, there needs no flattering speech; 
Let it suffice thee in her name to pray. 

Go then, and gird thou this man, as J teach, 

With a smooth rush, and see thou cleanse his 
face, * 

So that each stain that lingers there thou bleach ; 
For 'twere not meet his eye with any trace 
Of cloud and mist to thait first Angel go, 

Of those who have in Paradise their place. 

This little island all around, below, 

There, where the billows beat upon the shore 
On the soft ooze, bids reeds and rushes grow ; 

returned to him in old age with the freshness of her first love, and sought that 
Liceat tumuh scripstsse Catonis 
Marcia, — Lite. ii. 341. 

This, as said above, is taken hy Dante as an allegory of the soul’s return 
to God (Conv. IV. *8). 

The evil river=Acheron (//. iii. 78). 

^ The “law" implied seems to be that which separated Cato from the 
other souls, who, on the descent into Hades, were placed in the hmbus^ 
while he was made warder of the Mountain of Cleansing, to which none, 
before that date, had been admitted. The husband and the wife, 111 the in> 
scrutable decrees of God, had to remain in the place assigned to each, and 
the ties that had united them were broken. 

^ Remembering H, xvi, 106, we trace a profound meaning in the new 
^mhol; Dante had cast aside the *' cord " of an outwaid ascetic rule. He 
is now to g^rd himself with the low-growing pliant rush, as the emblem of 
Jnmuiity ^1 Pet. v. 5}. And, as he does this, he is to wash, not his feet (as 
\a.Joknitx\v. s-ia), but his face. The contemplation of evil and its punish* 
ment leaves a stain and a dimness which are adverse to the soul’s purity, and 
to the clearness of vision which is the condition of seeing God. On the 
symbolism of the rush, see Rusk. M. P, h. aj't. 

W The “ first minister " is the pilot-angel of C. ii. 43. 

*5 
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CAKTO 1 


No other plant that leaves and branches bore, 

Or hardened grew, could there its life sustain, 

For they yield not as each stroke passeth o’er. 
Then by this way return ye not again: 

The sun, now rising, will direct you well 
Thd*mountain's height with easier climb to gain.*' 
Then vanished he ; and not a syllable 

I spake, but rose, and backward then I sped, 

Close to my Guide, with gaze that on him fell. 
He tlien began : “ My son, iu my steps tread ; 

Let us turn back ; on this side slopes the plain. 
By slow descent to its low boundaries led." 

Near was the dawn its triumph bright to gain 
O’er morning’s mist that vanished, so that I 
Knew from afar the trembling of the main. 

Along the lonely plain our feet we ply, 

As one who finds the pathway he had missed, 

And deems till then he vraiiders fruitlessly. 

When we had reached the point where dews resist 
The sun’s heat most, and being where the shade 
Is falling, slowly vanish into mist, 

Then both his hands upon the grass outspread 
My Master placed, with sweetness wonderful; 
And when his meaning was to me conveyed, 

I turned to him my cheeks, where tears fell full ; 
Then to my face he did the hue restore 
Which Hell had hidden, and left veiled and dull. 


The natural man prides himself on resisting the adverse blasts of 
fortune (as Dante himself seems to do), hut true humility hces in them the 
disciphnc appointed by the Divme will and submits (Par xvii. 23), 

119 The dra of the Ttalian stands for aura, not hara. The dawn scatteca 
the early mi^t and shows the trembling uf the waters, l^ine Z17 u> an echo 
of the tremulo sud Ittmine ^ontus of Ain '*u, g. The “»»■ 

numei ous smile of .tfiisch. P. V, was, of course, unknown to Dante. 

118 We note the jiarallehsm of contrast with //. 1. 3. 

188 almost maternal tenderness of Virgil (H, xviii. 38, xxiv. so) is 
again seen, l^e highest office of a noble poet, as a '* schoolmaster leading 
IS to cleanse the soul from some, at least, of the stains of evj, 
andFiojQiepase.i^e way for a more thorough purification. 
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CANTO II 


So came we down upon the desert shore, 

Which ne’er saw man upon us waters sail, 

Who then retraced the path he thus passed o’er. 
There, as that other bade, he did not fail 
To gird me, and—O wonder !—for as fast 
As he those rushes gathered, weak and frail, • 
There, where he plucked, they sprang ere moment 
passed. 


CANTO a 


Dtvwn — T"he ^ngel Pilot and Hi Ft eight of ^uh — 
Meeting with Casella 

'i’HE sun already had the horizon gained, 

Whose full meridian circle covers o’er 
Jerusalem, with higliest j^pint attained ; 

And night, whose path wheels where his went before. 
Forth from the Ganges with the Scales uprose, 
Which she lets fall when reigning high once more, 

So that Aurora’s beauteous checks disclose, 

From where I stand, the white and crimson sheen. 
Now passing with the hours to orange glows. 


383 Fo&sibly there is a reference to the voyage of Ulysses as told in //. 

XXvi. Ij2 

136 We are reminded of the primo avulso non dejicti alter" of ^n, vi. 
Z43. Here it becomes the type of the inexhaustible power of Divine grace, 
which gives lowliness to a'l who seek it, even when it works throu,;h human 
wisdom. 

3 It is the morning of March 37th or a6th (Easter Monday or Easter 
Day). The Mount of Purgatory is the antipodes of Jerusalem, and the two 
have therefore a common horizon (//. xxxiv. na) It is mghtull on the 
Ganges, sunset at Jerusalem, early morning on the mountain Dame 
assumes that Jerusalem lies midway betweci llit O. ngc', the Pillars of 
Hercules (C. xxvii. 3) The Scales are the < o'istill iron LiIim whiLh is in 
the mendi.in at the vern.il cqumox at midnight, and at the autumnal 
equinox sets at 9 p m. The Scales then full from the hands of Might, when 
the nights are longer than the days We note, as before on //. xi, z 13-115, 
the poet's elaborate description of a very simple fact. 

V The description, like chat ofC. i. xx6, indicates the keen observation of 
It 17 B ’ 
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Still lingering by the sea our steps did lean, 

As those who on their way move pensively, 

Who go in heart, and yet with loitering mien. 

And lo ! as when the morning draweth nigh, 

Through the thick vapour Mars grows fiery red, 
Dovm in the west, where ocean’s wide plains he, 

Jt chanced—so may its beams on me be shed 
Once more !—a light across the sea so flew, 

No wing of bird more rapidly had sped. 

From which as I mv gaze awhile withdrew 
To ask my I.cader questions yet again, 

J saw it, as u brighter, fuller grew j 
And then on either side there did appear 
I knew not what of white, and then below 
Came forth another slowly, and drew near. 

My Master for a while did silent go, * 

While those white objects now as wings we saw. 
Then, when that pilot began to know, 

He cried, “ Haste, haste, and bend thy knee in awe; 
Behold God’s angel; fold thou then thine hands; 
Now shalt thou see such ministers of law. “ 

See how above man’s instruments he stands, 

So that he needs nor oar, nor other sail 
Than his own wings, between such distant lands. 

See how he points them heavenward, nor doth fail 
With his eternal wings to fan the air; 

Nor, as with mortal plumes, does change prevail.'* 


the phenomena of the chances of an Italian dawn in spring—first the white 
and vermeil tintSj then the deeper orange. 

19 The readings vary: (i) su'I presso, (3) sol preso, (3) sul preso, and 
others. 1 follow (1). Another actual reminiscence of Mars seen in the west, 
while Venus was rising in the east On Mars, see Far, xlv. 94-103 ; Comt* 
ii. 14. In the latter passage Dante mentions that fier}r vapours in the form 
of a cross were seen near Man at Florence in the beginning of her troubies. 

39 Various readings give aperser^ apparver^ and apparsor. 

W Another contrast with the journey through Hell. There Dante had 
seeii only lost souls and demons. Now he is to see the angels of God on 
their mioistnes of service. 

91 The boat moves without oars or sail or other ittsbmments (this is dearly 
Uie meaning of aiTffofttmft), solely by the volition of the angei. Comp, the 

18 
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Then as he nearer drew to where we were, 

That bird of God in clearer light was drest, 
Wherefore mine eye that near sight could not bear, 
But down I bent it. Then he came to rest * 

Hard by the shore, with boat so quick and light, 

It barely skimmed the waves that round it pressed.. 
The heavenly pilot on the stern upright 

Stood, with all blessing on his look enrolled. 

And in it sat a hundred spirits bright. * 

Then “ Israe/ de Egypto ” heard I told. 

As with one voice they chanted out their lay, 

With all the psalm doth afterward unfold. 

Then on them he the cross’s sign did lay. 

And they all threw themselves upon the shore, ^ 
And quick, as when he came, he went his way. 

The crowd there left behind, as not before 
Familiar with the region, gazed around,. 

As one who sccketh nc^ things to explore. 


Canzone, “ vH eke tniendendo ..." and the comment on it in Cohv. u 14. 
So also Par. 1. 103-126 

3 ® The use of “bird" as applied to the angel may have come frdm 
Statius, who appUes ales" and '^Polucer*‘ to Mercury {_rheb. 1. 492; 
SUs*. I. a, 102) 

43 The angel is, so to speak, the Charon of Purgatory, and his boat that of 
which Charon had spoken {H, in. p3). The boat has come, it will be 
remembered, from the month of the Tiber (I loi). 

44 The V. 1 . faria for parea ^ives the suggestive thought that even to 
hear the report of the angel's majesty would be as a foretaste of the blessed¬ 
ness of Heaven. 

4 ® The words strike the keynote of the Purg. The hymns, psalms, and 
anthems of the Church, with the music which was their m accompaniment, 
axe as much the characteristic of this part of the Comm as groans and sighs 
and thunder are of the Inf. Ps. cxiv , which meets us here, has the interest 
of having been specially chosen by Dante himself as a representative 
instance of the fourfold method of interpretation {jCowo. il i). In the letter* 
ft is simply historical, allegorically it typifies redetnfitmn, morally con¬ 
version; anagogically (foi which, perhaps, our “mystically'’ is the best 
eauivalent), the exodus of the soul from the bondage of corniption to the 
gionous liberty of the sons of God (£>. Can Grande^ 7) The addition in 
Vm 48 is to be noted We must read the wliole Psalm (ihe last verse 
especially) mystically m order to understand what Dante read into it. It 
may be noted that the Psalm had been from the sixth century in use in the 
Western Church iu the last offices for the dying and in the banal of the dead 
(Mart. iii. 15. 381, 403; Mask, M. P. i, pp. 205, 118). Dante may have 
beard it at the death of father or mother, or ui the Church of S. Lucia by 



PURGATORY 


CANIO li 


The sun*s bright darts were speeding with quick 
bounds, 

Those shafts with which, as weapons bright and 
keen, 

The Capricorn he chased from Heaven’s mid-grounds. 
Whenathat new people, with a questioning mien, 
Looked to us, asking, “If the way ye know, 

Show where the path to scale the Mount is seen.” ^ 
And Virgil answered, “Ye believe, I trow. 

That we have had experience of this place; 

But we arc strangers, e’en as ye arc so; 

Before you wc have come a little space, 

And by another way, so steep and dread, 

*Twill scern but sport the ascending path to trace,” 
The souls, who clearest proof of me had read 
That I wab living, breathing vital airs, 

Now waxed all pale and were astonished; 

And as to messenger who olwe bears 

The people gather, bent the news to hear, 

And each to trample on the others dares. 

So with fixed gaze upon me they did stare. 

That troop of happy spirits, as if each 
Forgat the cleansing that should make them fair. ^ 
And one I saw before the others reach. 

As if to embrace me, with such warmth of love, 

It did my heart like action promptly teach. 


the §r.ive of Beatrice- It wa^ also used at Vespers every Sunday, Easter> 
day included /Com ) Comp a beautiful hymn, “ In the going forth 

ftoin Egypt/' by the Rev. Canon Bright, D.D. 

The time indicated is reckoned by commentators at from half an hour 
to two hours after sunrise. 

^ The old Greek and Roman custom which placed wreaths of olive on the 
brow, or a branch in the hand, of the messenger of peace or victory, seems 
to have bngered on through the Middle Ages (.Soph. (EJ E. ; ^h. 
viii ii6, xT, roo) A picture had been painted by Mr F. W. Tupham, 
“ A Messenger ol Good Tidings," representing a horseman bearing on 
a branch of olive as he brings news of relief to Florence m 1496 {N. A) 
The newly arrived souls gaze on the living man whom they see on landing, 
«s the crowd at Floience orVerojoa gaxedonsuch a messenger. Wonder 
passed into sympathy, sympathy to love. 

zo 
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O yc who, save to sight, mere shadows move! 

Three times around it 1 my hands did fold, 

Thrice on my breast did those hands empty prove; 
My looks, 1 trow, ray thoughts of wonder told; 

For tlicn the spirit smiled and back did flee, 

. And I in zeal to follow him waxed bold. • • 

Sweetly he bade me stay, and tranquil be: 

Then knew I who he was, and made mv prayer 
That he would halt awhile to speak v/uh me. 

He answered me, “ As thou of old wast dear 
To me i’ the flesh, so art thou, now I’m freed; 
Therefore I stop. But wherefore com’st thou here?”*^ 
“ Casella mine! that [ once more may speed 
This path again, my journey now is made,’" 

Said I; ** but why was such delay decreed.^” 

And he: “No cruel wrong on me is laid, 

If he who takes both when and whom he will ^ 
Plath many a time my j^ssage here gainsaid. 


79 The soul < tjf the saved seem thoueht of as clothed in a quasi*corporeal 
foim, moie subtle than those of the lost (// vn iii, jtxix. 75). The Hoes 
that fallow are a diroci reproduction of vi i» 

91 But one solitary' record —a note to a niadri(;ai by Lemmo di PUtoia in 
the Vatican, that it was set to music by Casella—remains beyond ^hat 
Dante tells us of his friend. From Milton onwards on //. Lawes), 

most Dante students have seen in thxii one of the most charming episodes of 
the poem, helping us to understand the poet's youth, with all its high aspir¬ 
ations, i(s love of music and song, its capacity for friendship The dale of 
Casella's death is unknown, but the text indicates that it was some months, 
01 it may be years., before xsoo. The Angel of Purgatory is ever bearing 
the souls of the dead, who are capable of purification and need it, from the 
mouth of the Tiber, but takes or leaves at his discretion. Casella, who is, 
as it were, the Palinurus of the Purg, (/En lu. ao2, v. 8^3, vi. 337), lias 
been often left behind. Dante wonders that he is among the nnv arrivals. 
The explanation is that he might have stayed still longer, but that the 
Indulgence proclaimed for the year of Jubilee, beginning from Christmas 
1299, had lea the Angel to bring all who sought to come. ^Sec the Bull of 
Boniface VUI. in Boehmer^ Corj^. Jur, Canon, 11 1192, in ,^cafi) The 
strange legend as to the Tiber is perhaps a ^mliol of the dogma extra, 
ecclesiaw nulla satus. The souls of imperfect Chn^tians wail in the 
Purgatonum^ as penitents, in the ancient discipline of the Church, wailed m 
the church porch. 1 have not traced the existence of the belief elsewhere. 
Had Dante luund it at Rome as a new-born inythus ca.,endeied by the 
excitement of the Jubilee, or did he hear it from his friend the Bishop of 
Ostia ? 
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For all he does is ruled by righteous will. 

These three months past he hath been wont to take 
Whoe’er with peace his course would fain fulfil; 

Whence I, who by the shore did sojourn make, 

Where Tiber to the salt wave tribute brings, 

' Waii'by him welcomed as for pity*s sake. 

He to that outlet now outspreads his wings, 

For evermore the souls are gathered there 
Whom no decree to Acheron downward flings.” 

And I: “ If no new law from thee doth tear 
The skill or memory of thy songs of love. 

Which used to calm of yore each eager care, 

I pray thee still thy power to comfort prove 
On this my soul, which, with its fleshly mould 
O’erburdened, sad and sorrowful doth move.” 

“ O Love, who with my soul dost converse hold,'* 

He then began so sweetly to intone, 

That still Its sweetness th.ills me as of old. 

My Master and I too, and every one 

Of those with him, seemed in it fully blest, 

As if their minds could dwell on that alone. 

That music did the thoughts of all arrest, 

Fixed and intent; when lo! the old man cried, 

“ Yc laggard spirits! why so quick to rest? 

What means this? What neglect your feet hathj.tied ? 
Haste to the Mount, and purge the soil away 
Which from your eyes the face of God doth hide.” 


100 The ‘' new law ” indicates a doubt ilsmg uttt of the words of Cato 
(C. i. 85-90) Could the disem^died soul lenew the memories of the old 
friendship which was so great a joy on earth? 

IIS The Canzone which thus begins furnishes the subject of the Third Book 
of the Ctmv, Had Casella set it to music in those bygone days ? Could 
any words paint the effect of such music on a poet's soul better than those 
oft. 108? 

118 “Jfrtiwtfjw ” not andatfam, is obviously the right reading. Cato 
reproves the souls for loitering. 

iSa Beneath the veil of the outward story we read the thought that no 
memories of the past, however tender, must be allowed to huidcr the progress 
of the soul which is pressing forward to purification. 

22 
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E’en as the doves who through the meadows stray, 
Gathering or grain or darnel tranquilly, 

And not a whit their wonted pride display, 

If aught they see which them doth terrify, 

Will of a sudden cease to seek their food, 
Because a greater care constrains to fly. 

So saw I then that newly gathered brood, 

Cease from the song and flee towards the hill, 
As one who goes, nor knows the goal pursued; 
Nor moved we onward with less eager will. 


CANTO 111 


Tjie 'yourvty to th« Mountain of Churning—Th Souh that 
nuatt—The excommumcatid Manfred 


And then, albeit that their sudden flight 

Had scattered them through all the wide champaign, 
Turned to the Mount where leadeth Reason right, 

I to my comrade true drew close again; 

And how should I without him e’er have gone? ^ 
Who up that mountain would my steps have ta’en? 
He seemed to me within himself to gioan. 

O Conscience truly noble, pure, and chaste. 

How keen the pangs by thee for small ills known! 
And when his feet had laid aside the haste “ 

Which robs each gesture of its dignity, 

My mind, till then within itself embraced. 


^ As in /f. V. 83, so here, doves furnish the poet with the precise illus> 
trsttion which be needs Comp. Par. xxv, 19. 

IW Reproduced from N. c. 13, not perhaps without a reminiscence of 
Heb si, 8. The act of self-surrender to the discipline of purification is one 
of the ventures of faith. 

8 Reason is probably that of the human soul purified by Divine gnee. 

• The sense of companionship and guidance is aif strong; as ever. _ 
whftt causes Virgil’s haste and remorse f Docs human wisdom, sympathising 
with affection, regret that it had allowed the memories of past days to inter¬ 
fere with the disciple's progress, so as to incur the reproach of die more 
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Took widei range, as if with eager eye, 

And turned my glance upon the mountain near, 
Which rising from the water seeks the sky. 

The sun, which, fiery red, shone on our rear, 

Was broken there before me in the way, 

As^on my form its rays were brought to bear 
Unto one side I turned in sore dismay, 

Lest I should be abandoned, when 1 saw ' 

That before me alone the shadow lay. 

And then my Comfort: “Why^Ahis faithless awe?” 

So he began, with face full turned to me, 
“Think’st thou that I my guidance will withdraw? 
*Tis eve already now, where buried be ' 

The members within which I shadows made: 
Naples now hath it, ta^en from Brindisi. 

Now if there fall in front of me no shade. 

Wonder not more than that two separate rays 
Meet in the heavens, yet^ neither is delayed, ^ 


stoical Cato} Was this example of the sensitiveness of conscience needed 
for the pott's inner self? 

The rLdiiCbS uf the sun indicates that it was still early dawn, perhaps an 
horn afttT sunrise 

In }Iell there was no light of sun or stars (// i. 6o, xxxiv. 135), and so 
the phenomenon had not occurred till now 
2 * Danlc follows the traditional epitaph of Virgil— 

“ Mantua vie eevuH : Calah 1 rapuett, tenet nunc 
r>trtfyeni)pe " 

I cannot help q^uoling u verse fiom the striking hvmn said to have b^en sung 
at Mantua m fifteenth century^ and, it may be, earlier, in the Festival 
of St. Paul, bt Paul, it was said, went to Naples to visit the tomb of Virgil— 

» Ad Marfims mausoleum 

Ductus, judit super turn. 

Pie rartm lairymee , 

* Quern te^ tnqutf, ‘ reddidissem. 

Si it vkmm imems^ttn, 

Poetarum Thes. Hymn v. 
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To suffer freezing cold and torturing blaze 
Bodies like this doth Power Supreme ordain, 

Which wills to veil from us His work and ways. 
Insane is he who hopes our reason vain 

Can scale of path the height that knows no end. 
Where Persons Three One Substance doth c^taim 
Be ye content, O men, to keep in sight 

What is, for could ye knowledge full acquire, 

Then Mary’s birth-throes had been needless 
quite: 

And thou hast seen the unsatisfied desire 

Of men, whose yearnings then had found repose, 
Who vainly now eternally aspire. 

Of Aristotle, Plato, and of those 

Still many more, I speak,”—and then his head 
He bowed in silence, brooding o’er his woes. 

Now towards the mountain’s base our footsteps 
sped, ^ 

And there we found the precipice so steep. 

That all in vain had been the nimblest tread. 

The rocks that Lciici and Turbia keep, 

The barest and most broken, were a stair 
Compared with that, which one might lightly 
leap. 

81 The answer points, like St. Pdul's in i Co* ■■ v , to the impntt'ncc of 
human reason. God can pro\ ide a body material enough to sulfei, but too 
subtle to intercept the hj^ht 

The mystery of mysteries prepares the soul to acquiesce in the fact 
{ouia m Medisval Latin states a fact and not a reason) without asking foi 
we cause, final or efficient. So in Aiist A« Poft. c. 13, and clscwJicre, 
the on (» fact) is contrasted with the fiidn. (s= reason why). Had mail's 
intellect not been finite and clouded, there would have been no need of the 
Incarnation. Reason must be content to receive the revealed truth in the 
lowliness of faith. It was through the limitations of their uitelU'ct that the 
wisest of the heathens (in the °‘niany others” Virgil sorrowfully includes 
himself) failed to attain 10 the knowledge of God, the absence of which kept 
them m the outer limhus of unsatisfied desires. 

^ The comparison indicates a reiiuiiiscence of Riviera travelling, which, 
before the Cornice Road, must have been rough and perilous enough. 
Lend, in the Gulf of Spe^aia, Turhia, not far from Villafrauca, are named as 
the boundanes of Liguria. Even so steep was the first climb up the Motiitt 
pf Puufication. 

»5 
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“ Who knows which side an easier slope doth bear,” 
Then said my Master, halting on his way, 

“ That one who has no wings may mount up there 
And while, with eyes down-bending he did stay, 

With eager mind to scrutinise the road, 

, An^i my gaze upward o’er the rock did stray, 

On the left hand, a band of souls there sTiowed, 

Who, as m our direction, moved their feet, 

Yet hardly seemed to stir, so slow they trod; ^ 
“Lift up thine eyes,” I did my<5uide entreat, 

“Sec one on this side who’ll give counsel wise. 

If thou thyself hast no suggestion meet.” 

Then he looked on me with frank open eyes. 

And said, “Let us go thitner: they come slow, ® 
And thou, sweet son, to stronger hopes arise.” 

Still was that people as far off, I trow, 

(I say when we had gone a mile or more) 

As far as stalwart hands a,stone could throw, 

When they all gathered where the hard crags soar 
Of that high cliff, and stood erect and close. 

As one who, doubting, halts to look before. 

“ Ye spirits, whom Divine foreknowledge chose, 

Whose end was blest,” spake Virgil, “ by that peace 
Wherein, I deem, yc all shall find repose, 

Tell us where slopes the mountain, that with ease 
We may have power to climb the upward way; 

The wisest man lost time doth most displease.” 

As tender ewes from out the sheepfold stray, 

By ones, twos, threes, and others timid stand, ^ 
While on the ground their eyes and noses play. 


W Vltgil knew the pathways of Hell (ff. ix. 30), but Purgatory was a new 
region to him. Human wudum could see the consequences of sin, but was 
at sea as to the mode of its removal. Both the higher and the lower self 
look out for Ihe guidance of tiiose who are bound on the some journey. All 
tiiat Virpl <K> is to bid bis scholar "hope on, hope ever.” 

W The souls that meet the pilgrims are (i 136) those who, though repentant 
at last, have yet died excommunicated. They know the way (C. iv. xS), 
wiiich, ns yet, they may not tread. 

z6 
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* 

And what the foremost doth, that doth the band, 
Around her pressing, if to halt she chance, 

Quiet, though why they do not understand, 

So 1 beheld the foremost one advance ^ 

Out of the fold of that blest company, 

With noblGrtmicn and modest shrinking glanccn^ • 
And when those in the vamvard did espy. 

The broken rays that fell upon my right, 

So that the shadow o*er the rodic did lie, “ 

They halted, and drev^^back at that same sight; 

And all the others, who came close behind, 

Did just the same, though why, unknowing 
quite. 

“I own to you, ere questions utterance find, 

This is a human body which ye sec, 

And hence the shadow on the ground defined. 

Nor marvel ye at this, but deem that he, . 

Not without strength tltet cometh from on 
high, 

Seeks o*er this rampart to find passage free/’ 

So spake my Guide, and that good company 
Said: “ Turn ye then and now before us go,** 

With beck of hands they signalled us to try ; 

And one of them began: **Thou who dost go 
This way, whoe’er thou art, turn here thine 
eyes, 

And think if thou in yon world me didst know,** 

I turned to him, and looked in steadfast wise ; 

Fair was he, goodly, and of gentle mien, 

But one brow showed a sword-stroke’s injuries. 

And when I humbly said I had not seen 

His face before, he said, “ Then now behold,*' 

And showed a wound his neck and breast between. 

** The “ head” of the floch is a noun of multitude = the foremost. The 
souls sure htartled hy the shadow cast by Dante’s body, as he had been by 
the absence of Virgil's shadow ( 1 . ai). 
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Then: “I am Manfred/’ with a smile he told, 
“Grandson of Constance, of imperial state, 

Therefore, when thou art where thou wast of old, 
Go to my daughter fair, 1 pray, whom fate 
Hfth made the mother of Sicilia’s pride, 

And Arragon’s, and there the truth relate. 

If other talc be told—that, as i died, 

My body pierced with twofold deadly wound, 
Weeping I tiirned*to Him whose love flows wide, 
Dreadful and dire the sins that wrapt me round, 

But such wide arms hath goodness infinite 
That room for each returning soul is found, 


ns Manfred, a natural son of the Emperor Frederick II , bom in Sicily 
1931. I’iU (vi, 46) speaks of him as inheriting both the accomplishments and 
the nobleness of his father. Their Papal enemies charged Manfred with 
being an Epicurean, like Frederick, and with indulging in the same licence, 
and accused him of having caused the death of his brothers, Conrad and 
Hcniy, and even of his father. He was excommunicated by Innocent IV., 
and was still under that sentence when he fell in 1266 at the battle of Be&e- 
vento His body, after being earned ^rough the streets of that town on an 
ass, was brought before Charles of Anjou Even the Ficiich nobles begged 
that It might have Christian burial, but the King refused, on the ground that 
he was still cvcommiiiiicatt d, and the body was buried under a cairn of stones 
at ihe foot of the brnlge at Benevento Even this, however, did not satisfy 
the hatred of hts Papal foes, and Clement IV. sent the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Coscnza to urge that the body sliuuld not be allowed to pollute a land which 
belonged to the Chinch, and so the corpse was disinterred and found a final 
resihig-placc on the banks of the Vcidt., identified by some writers with the 
Lins 111 G.irighano, on the coniines of Apulia and the Campagna (P ill, vii 
g ; Milm L C. vi. 372 ; Arno 8-10). We note once more, as in the rase of 
Francesca (//. v. 124-138) and UgolinofH xvxiii. iQ-75) the creative insight 
of Dante’s psychology. Wo historian records Manfred's penitence ; no one 
had l*cen present to report his last words in the heat of battle. Historian# 
represent him as being licentious md irreligious {Vill, vi. 4b). But what 
Dante had beaid of his character (T. K. 1. la), perhaps also ( 1 . 107) what he 
had heard of the expression of his lace, led him to feel that, in the absence of 
(he unliebef which placed his father in Hell (H. x. 119), such an one tnusi 
have lepented A Sicilian chronicle describes him as ffotno Jlavus^ ammux 
aspectupiacnffihst sidereis oculi^" (Murat. Scr, Her It. viii, 830). 
ConsLince, daughter of Uogei, king of Sicily, and wife of Henry VL, 
throuj^ whom the crowm of that island descended to Frederick II. 

II® The daugliter is anothei Constance, who m.uTied Peter of Arragon and 
had three sons, Alphonso (J, 1291), Frederick, king of Sicily, and James, of 
Anragon, wiio are mentioned disparagingly m C. vii 119 ; Par. xix. 13a 
Was Dint" conte^'pM’^'ng a visit to Arragon when he wrote? 

I 2 I Did l 3 ai.i ! the darker charges brought against Manfred? 
Possibly yes, and therefore made Manfred a typical instance of the unhnite 
Compassion that receives all penitents, even though under Papal excom¬ 
munication, The limitation by that Compassion of Papal power to condemn 
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And if Coscnza’s pastor had read right— 

He was by Clement sent my steps to chase— 

This scripture wisely, as by God^s own light, 

My bones had still found rest, were that the case,^ 

At the bridgC'head to Benevento near, 

Where the ^ast cairn stands bulwark of the pl?ic. * 
Now the rain bathes them, and, the storm-tvinds bear 
Beyond the realm, yea, hard by Verde’s stream, 

By him, with lights extinguished, carried there. 

Nor by their maledictions lost, 1 deem. 

Is Love Eternal beyond power of change, 

So long as Hope’s )oung bi^ds with verdure gleam. 
True is it he whom hardened sms estrange 
From Holy Church, though he repent at last, 

Must needs upon this bank an exile range, 

Full thirty-fold for all the period past 

Of his presumptuous sins unless, pcrchancc, 

Prayers duly offered mak# the time speed fast. 

Sec, if thou canst my blessedness adv^ance, 

And to my Constance dear the plight reveal 
Which thou hast seen, and what my hiudcrancc; 

We here of prayers on earth the virtue feel ” 


is, of course, the counterpart of the limitation of itb iiower to absolve, by the 
Divme Ri#ihUousnei)}», in the case of Guido of MontefeUrn (H, xxvu, 85-139) 
The body of Manfred had been throvMi out on the banks of the Verde 
with tlte nngmgj of bells and the extinguished, inverted turcheb which 
belonged to the ritual of excoiunmnicatioxi <Milm. L. C. vi 244). 

Green, as the sign of lift, and theiefore of hope. It is perhaps sugges¬ 
tive that It was Manfred's favourite colour, and that through life he always 
dretsed in green vi 46). 

1 nf\ rsni 1 ^ 


Ihe good Constance is the daughter spoken o. u. 

1 ** Throughout the Dante emphasises the docinne of (bt Fathers 

and the Schoolmen as to prayers for the dead. They avriil “a/f litmimittonen, 
and as a satisjaUtcn for ^ms (Aquin SuruM 111.71, a, Luiub. 

IV, 45B). Comp. C. IV 134, V, 7c, vi, a6, xi 34. 
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The Steep Ascent—Tke Penitents of the ehnenth Hour — 

Btlacqua 

•k 

When, or through sense of pleasure or of pain, 
Wtich seizes on some faculty of ours. 

The soul doth, as absorbed by it, remain, 
it seems to give no heed to other powers; 

And this refutes their error who surmise 
That one soul in us o’er another towers; 

And hence, when aught doth fall on ears or eyes 
Which keeps the soul drawn to it mightily. 
Time, all unheeded by us, onward flies; 

For one power is perceptive faculty, 

The whole soul is the other’s residence, 

And this is as in bonds, while that is free. 

Of this I had a true experience, 

So did that spirit’s voice my wonder fill; 

For fifty full degrees the ^un rose thence, 

And I was not aware of it until 

We came to where the spirits to us cried, 

All with one voice, “Lo, here ye have your will.** 
Oft doth the peasant churl a gap more wide 
Close with a pitchfork full of briar or thorn, 
When the grape’s clusters are by autumn dyed, 


^ The cond<mnation is directed against the Platonic view of three separate 
souls m man {'rim. ; Anst. tie An. ni or, perhajps, the Manichean error, 
condemned in the eighth General Council (Can, viii.) of two souls. Comp. 
R. Browning, A Deatk in the Desert, Dante follows the more accurate 
language of Aquinas [Sum^ i. 76, qu. 3), that there is one soul, with the 
jMteacies or faculties of living, feeling, leasoning (comp. Cenv. iii- a, iv. 7). 
llie fact which Dante describes is the concentration of the soul on one 
thought or sensation, so that all other consciousness is suspended. Of this, 
Socrates, Aquinas, and Dante hinibclf, of whom it was said that he woim 
stand tn meditation motionless for hours togc.hcr, were notable examples 
(Smith’s Bibl. Diet. art. {Trance), 

W The fifty degrees would imply a period of about two hours, dunng which 
Dante had taken no heed of time 

^ The note of time is suggestive. It is just when the grapes are ripening 
that Ae keeper of the vineyard stops up every gap. The ethical meaning 
the narrow gap is the same as that of the '* strait gate ” and narrow way '* 
tf Mtm, vu. T4. 
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Than ivas the pathway where we then did turn, 

My Guide and I, as J behind him sped, 

When as that troop away from us were borne. 

Sanleo one may scale, down Noli tread, ^ 

To Bismantova’s topmost height aspire, ^ 

With feet alone; here needs one wings instead^— 
Swift wings I mean, and pinions of desire, 

Led on by him from whom my spirit drew 
Hope of success, and guiding light of fire. 

We mounted up, that broken rock-path through ; 

And on each side its barriers hemmed us in, 

And the ground called for feet and hand-grasp 
too; 

And when our way we to the edge did win 

Of the high bank w’hich slopes towards the plain, 

“ Master,” said 1, “what way shall we begin ? ” 
“Let not one step,” said he, “descend again ; 

Still press behind me to|hc mountain’s height, 

Till some wise Guide to lead us on shall deign.” 

The summit was so high it baffled sight, ^ 

And steeper far it rears its sloping side 
Than line that doth bisect an angle'right. 

Then I, o’er-spent and weary, thus replied : 

“O my sweet Father, turn thou here and see 
How, if thou stay not, I alone abide.” 

“ My Son, up yonder, onward press,” said he, 

His finger pointing to a ledge above. 

Which on that side the hill girds evenly. 

SB More recollections of Riviera .ind otlier travelling (C ui. 40) San Leo, 
not far from San Marmo, is m the duchy ot Urbiiio , Noli, between Savona 
and Finale, on the Western Riviera, Bismantova, near Reggio and hlodeoa, 
Dante bad obviously experiences of all three, and had found them sufheiendy 
difficult of ascent. Here keen detiii e gave wings to feet and hands. 

*7 WV read between the lines, and find that the one counsel which huoian 
wisdom can give to the soul that is wearied with its upward waj' is, at any 
rate, not to take one downward step, but to follow the guidance of the higher 
Reason tdl a yet higher guide shall come. 

^ A mountain sloping at an angle of 45'’ presents, it must be admitted, A 
comawhat serious problem. 
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So strong lo spur me on his words did prove; 

I forced myself, and near him clambered on, 

So that my feet did on that cornice move. 

Then we sat down there, both of us, each one 
Turned to the East, whence we began to rise, 
FoHn thus looking back is full joy won; 

To the low shores 1 first bent down mine eyes, 

Then raised them to the sun, and saw its rays 
Smite on us from the left with great surprise. 

And when the Poet saw my puzzled gaze 
As then I looked upon the sun’s bright car, 

Where ’tvvixt us and the North it tracked its 
ways, 

Then he to me: “If Castor-Pollux star 
Were now attending yonder nurror clear, 

Which downward, upward spreads its light afar, 

Then wouldst thou see, far closer lo the Bear, 

The reddened Zodiac on/ts circuit wind, 

Unless, perchance, from its old path it veer. 

How that may be wouldst thou be fain to find. 

Think thou within thyself how Zion stands, 

So with this mountain on the earth combined. 

That each the same horizondinc commands, 

With hemispheres diverse, and so the road. 

To drive on which unskilled were Phaeton’s hands, 


Acting on the counsel given, helped by the presence of hts Mentor, the 
pilgrim reaches il.e lirst terrace of tlie Mountam, and there finds a resting* 
place. 

The tttetmnisse jMvaitt" of i. 203 is stated as a law of man's 
natuw He viho has oveicume his first difficulty " thanks God and takes 
couran.” Ce itest le ^etmerpas gut coHie 
57 .SO As iti Con-v til. 5, Dante delights m imagining the phenomena of the 
Antipodes beyond the Iropic of Capricorn There the sun, vihich we see in 
the south at noon, would be .seen m the north. If '.he sun had been m Gemini 
(Castor and Pollux ofl. 61), it would be seen still nearci to Ursa Major, 
farther to the north. We seem, in all these astronuiiiical pa.ssages, to sec 
the poet with his globe and astrolabe before him wurking out his problems. 
The word s uhevchto^' m I 6+, is taken by most commentators as = ruddy, 
liy some as = mill M’heel, and thus applied to the Zodiac Ihe ancient 
road " is tlie ecliptic of our globe, representing the sun’s apparent course 
tbrou^ tlie signs of the Zodiac. 
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Thou’lt see how this must on one side be showed, 
While that upon the other side is seen, 

If that thy mind its path hath rightly trod.” 

“Never, O Master mine,” said I, “I ween, 

Saw I so clearly as T now discern, 

Where until now my spirit weak hath been, ^ * 

That the mid-circlc of the Heavens that turn, 

Which is in science as Equator known, ^ 

’Twixt winter placed and where the Sun doth burn. 
For reason which thou tcll’st, must hence be thrown 
Northwards, as far as did the Hebrews old 
Behold it, stretching to the hotter zone. 

But if it please thee I would fain be told 
How far our journey; higher doth the hill 
Rise than mine eyes can raise them to behold.” 

And he to me: “This Mount is such that still, 
Beginning from below, ’tis rough and steep, 

But as one climbs the les||he finds it ill. 

Therefore when thou from it such joy shalt reap, 

As makes thy journey seem as light and smooth 
As in a boat that down-stream course doth keep, 
Then shalt thou reach thy pathway’s end in sooth. 
There hope thy panting breath awhile to rest; 

More I speak not, but this I know is truth.” 

And when he had these words on me impressed, 

A voice not far off cried : “But thou, perchance, 
Shalt have to halt ere that as one distressed.” 

® In the winter of either the northern nr southern hemisphere the equator 
lies between that hemisphere and the path ot the ecliptic 

The reading quanto rather than quando skives obviously a closer mean¬ 
ing. What Dante has karnt is not generally that Jenisilrm (implied in the 
‘‘Hebrews") and the Mountain of Purgatoi'y arc in differt-ni hemispheres, 
hut that the one is piecisely the arilipudcb of the othet one, as far south of 
the equator as the other was north 

® Ihe pai.ible here is so plain that he who runs m.-rv read The work of 
purification is complete when there is no inner conflict which makes it 
difficult. 

The warning voice checks the enthusiasm of a too eager climber, who 
l^nks lie can press upwaiU without an interval of repose. Is it a friendly 
or an unfriendly warning7 cynical, or simply piudenr, hke the “rest 
ji 33 c 
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And at that sound wc each turned round our glance, 
And saw upon our left a rock rise high 
Which erst nor he nor T to note did chance; 

Thither we drew, and then we saw full nigh 
A troop of souls behind the great crag’s shade, 

* Asionc whr> stands still, resting slothfully : 

And one who seemed to me with toil o’erweighed. 

Was sitting down, his arms around each knee. 

And low between them was his face down laid; 

“O sweet my Lord,’’ 1 said, “look here and see, 

And gaze on him who seems more negligent ““ 
Than if Sloth’s self hi*' sister claimed to be.” 

Then he turned to us, gaze upon us bent. 

Scarce lifting up his face above his thigh, 

And said : “Mount thou : thy valour is not spent 
Then knew I who he was; nor then did I, 

Though still that struggle made me panting tread, 
Allow myself to halt tilkJ drew nigh. 

When J came near he hardly raised his head, 

And said: “Hast thou seen clearly how the Sun 
O’er thy left shoulder his bright car hath led?” 

His sluggish mien, and words that slow did run, 

Did move my bps a little to a smile; 

Then I began: “Bclacqua, now I’ve done 


awhile” of A higher Masicl (MujA vj ^i)? The tone of il 119-127 
SOSSessts the fornii.r The slothful man trie's to make others like himself, 
and to magmty the dangers and sufferings of the upward path (I'rev. 
jtxvi. 13) _ 

'fhe pirlme is that of a specially Italian form of the far fuente. One ,, 
in that attitude wa^, as it wcie, the very hiother of Sloth 
U® The speaker had overheard the question and answer of li. 57-^0 with 
the self-satisfACtion of the vhiggird, who is content with observing the fact, 
without either the wonder 01 the question which form the starting-potnt of 
science. Such men may well have vexed the soul of Dante in his geo» 
graphical or astronomical studies. 

Of Belacuua nothing^ is known beyond the fact that he was a Floren* 
line, and a maker of musical instrument!., probably, therefore, a friend of 
Casella and Dante. Hts time was spent chiefly at his work, his dinner, his 
siesta Dante once reproved him for his inactivity, and was met with the 
answer from Anstotle, “'Sedetufo et quicKendo aMtftus efficitnv sapiens'* 
[Scart , 90). He misjht have added the dictum of Mth. Nuont, x. 7* 

that happiness consists in kisuie (cr-^oAi}), The picture now drawn might 
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Grieving for thee, but tell nje why this while 
Dost thou sit here? Expectest guide or friend? 

Or docs thy wonted habit thee beguile?’* 

And he: “What boots it, brother, to ascend. 

Since there God’s angel, sitting at the gate, 

Would not permit me to my pain to wend? ^ 

First it behoves that I outside must wait, 

While Heaven moves round the measure of my 
years, 

Since my good sighs, delayed long, came too late. 
Unless, ere that, some prayer a succour bears, 

Uprising from a heart that lives in grace ; 

What profit others that Heaven never hears ? ” 

And now the Poet mounted on apace 

And said, “Come on, thou see’st that now the 
Sun 

Is at meridian height, while Night to trace 
Her pathway o’er MoroccoJiath begun." 


*The Penitents of the last Mtnute>~-~Buj>,cQnte da Moniefeltro 

-La Ptu 

I 

I HAD already parted from that shade, 

And in ray Leader’s footsteps followed on, 

When one behind, who sign with finger made, 

Shouted, “ See there, it seems as if there shone 

No sunshine on the left of him below, “ 

And seems he moves as doth a living one." 

Mine eyes I turned on hearing him speak so, 

And saw them watching with astonishment. 

Me only, me, and that light’s broken glow. 

ftUnost be^Ubelled '‘SL sedehai.” It 13 allowahlp to trace an atsoctatlon of 

ideas leadbg on from Ca^clia (C. 11. * 
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“Why is thy mind thus on itself intent ?” 

Then said my Master, “ that thou’rt slow to walk ? 
What boots it thee what by their whisper’s meant ? 
Come on behind me ; let the people talk ; 

Be thou like tower that bendeth not its height, 

And doth the fierce winds of their victory baulk. 

For aye the man in whom thoughts weak and light 
Spring, each on other, from the goal doth roam, 

For one still weakens all the other’s might.” 

What could I answer more than just “ I come ” ? 

So spake 1, somewhat touched with that same hue, ^ 
Which worthy of forgiveness rendereth sonic. 
Meantime along the slope there came iii \iew 
A tribe that moved in front a little space. 

And verse by verse sang Mtsercre through. 

And when they noticed that I gave no place 
Through this my body for the light to go, 

Their song to one long„Jioarse “Oh ! ” changed 
apace. 


The words find an echo in the inscription at Manschal College, Aber¬ 
deen UIEl SAIK QUHA.1 iAIK TlIEl” LBITK IHtM SAIli, whlch, in ItS 
tnin, IS but a tianslation from the Greek. In V N. c. 14 we have the other 
s»idf* nf the poet's chaincter 

IS As elsewhere, JJaiite's self-sautuiy leads to the discovery of the two 
elements of the poet's niiiire (i) an almost morbid sensitiveness to the 
criticism of o.hers on what scorns to them stiangeor startling in his acts 0# 
words; (7) the scorn of that cnlicism to which his higher nature, iniper* 
son.tted in Virgil, leails him. The humility of which the nish-girJle was 
the symbol (C i. o>7 was wnlh him, as with St Paul, compatible with a 
profound ultimate indifTcicnce to man’s judgment (x Cer. tv, 3), One ran 
almost fancy that the lines were written after he had seen men pointing at 
him m the streets of Verona, and heard them whis|icriii^, "There jroes the 
man who has been in Hell " The simile of the tower js as an echo from 

X 693-604. Line 16 expresses the resuli of an induction wider than 
the fielf-scrutmy Thi man who cannot hold out agauist what people say, 
against the vexing thoughts to which thei- words give rise, loses all 
energy and consistency of character. One no es the conscious blush with 
which Virgil’s reproof is accepted, the disccri inent also which recognises 
that such a blush does not always make a man worthy of the pardon of his 
fault, but that this depends on the nature of the fault and the character oS 
the offender. 

The Miserfrt is Ps. li Dante bad felt, as thousands before and after 
him have felt, that that Psalm struck the keynote of all true penitence and 
pun^catiOD. 
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And two of them as envoys then did show, 

And ran to meet us, as of us to learn : 

“Let us, we pray, your state and business know.” 
Then said my Master : “Ye may now return, 

And take back word to those who sent you here, 
That in this man true flesh they may discern. • « 

If they stood still to see his shadow there, 

As I suppo'^c, enough has now been said ; 

Show honour, and more kind will he appear.” 

Ne’er in my sight have fiery vapours sped 
In early eve to cleave the blue serene. 

Or clouds of August in the sunset red, 

More quick than they anon to turn were seen; 

And turning so, when they the others met, 

They wheeled on us, like squadron without rein. 
“The folk that press us form a throng close set,’' 

The poet said, “and they imploring come; 

So still go onward, onwar^ listening ye(.” 

“ O soul that tak’st thy way to blessed home. 

With limbs the same as those thy mother bore,” 
Shouting they came, “stay here, and look if some 
Among us thou hast ever seen before, 

That news of him to yon world thou mayst bear; 

Ah! why dost go ? Why haltest thou no more ? 

We all a death of violence did share. 

And sinners were, e'en to our latest hour; 

Then light from Heaven made our vision clear; 


In H**!! the poet's work, on his return to eaith, was limited to reviving 
the fame xv iro), or, at farthest, \indieitinj^ the charat-ier (//. aiu. <; j, 
xxxii. ij8)of the simis with whom he came m ctiiil.iit Hii< he can do 
more by asking their inends on earth to pray fur their I'lowtii m holiness,, 
and therefore for their peace. 

Partly an echo of Vir^ i 365-367, but emhodyinj; dso (i) the 

medias^val theory of the origin ol shootxii; stars (/rt, 11 j^), and (2) the 

well-known fact that August is the month 111 wlnul. most frequently 

Appear. Mill. P, L iv 5^6 may be coniparLd, as tteseribuig the same 
phenomena. Clouds of August" are in the ohjcelisr < 'I'.c 
53 The leaning of the poet to the lar,'5er hope il‘a» mx 70-114, xx. 
94-J35) appears 111 the prominence given to the po Acr of ]it*iiite(ice, even m 
artieu/a imrttSf with no pneistly absolution, no recorded confej>&ion, tinder 
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So by repentance and love’s pardoning power ^ 

We passed from life as reconciled to God, 

On whom to gaze strong yearnings us devour.” 

And I, “ Though every face to me is showed, 

Yet recognise J none; but if aught please 
' .Tiiat I can do, O spirits born for good, ^ 

Tell me, and I will do it, by that peace, 

Which makes me, following such a Guide as this, 
Seek it from world to world and never cease.” 

And one began; “ Each one full certain is 

Of thy good will, though oaths of thine were none,*® 
Unless thy will through want of power shall miss, 
Whence J, who speak before the rest alone, 

Pray thee, if ever thou that land dost sec 
’Twixt Charles’s kingdom and Romagna thrown, 
That thou wouldst ask ot thy great courtesy ^ 

That Fano’b prayers may be on me bestowed, 

That I may purge my grave iniquity. 

Thence sprang I, but the deep wounds, whence there 
flowed 

The blood wherein of old I dwelt secure. 

Were given in land by Antenori trod, ® 


least favourable conditions, to win the [pardoning grace of God. He would 
have taught, as Latimer and Pusey did, that there was time for that repent¬ 
ance lietween the uphftmg of the headsman’s axe and the fatal stroke 

Comp. J. H. Newman, Dreatn of Gcronims: “Thou wilt be sick with 
love, and yearn for Him. ..." (p. 355, ed. 1883). 

The first speaker is Jacopo del C^sero of Faiio, in the March of 
Ancoti;^ between Romagna and the kingdom of Naples, then (in 1300) 
under Charles of Anjou. His family were of lionouiable fame from the 
tenth century onward. Jacopo himself was an ally of the Florentine 
Giielphs uainst Arezzo in 1283, PodesOi of Bologna in 1296, and m 
1298 was invited by MafTeo Visconti to act su> Podestk of Milan. On his 
way thither he was assassinated near Padua by the emissaries of Azzo VIII, 
Marquis of Este, Malatesta of Riinuu being suspected of some share m the 
murder. His tomb, with a long Latin inAcnpiion, n. in the Church of 
S. Domenico in Fano. It describes him as the ^‘tiocus et salus pettriaf 
and endii with iniokmg the prayers of th<^ Virgin for his sonl. “ The&toc^s 
i^tur ut tHtntme destt " That Ust hne may have suggested Dante s 

treatment of the facts Jacopo was said to have provoked Azzo by having 
qmken of him as a traitor and a coward. 

The local tradition that Padua was founded by Antenor (his grave is 
sdll shown and there is a aJ Anienat, Amp. 331) is a sufficient explanaF 
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Th ere where I dreamed my safety was most sure: 

’Twas he of Estc had it done, whose spite 
Went far beyond w'hat justice could endure. 

But had I towards Mira taken flight, 

When I o'erta’en at Oriaco stcjod, ® 

I still had breathed in yonder world of light. * ^ 

I to the marshes ran, where reeds and mud 
So tangled me that I fell there, and saw 
Upon the ground a pool of mine own blood.” 

Then said another, “'Phat which thee doth draw 
Be thine, the wish to mount this lofty hill. 

So thou help mine by love’s all-piiying iaw^ 

Of Montefeltro once, Buonconte still: 

Nor others, nor Giovanna, for me care. 

Hence as I walk sad looks tell tale ot ill.” 

lioa of the tejm. howevei, Dante's as-.oi-uti'^ns with the 

name Antennr (// s ■ .''C heie wa-. piob i 1 >ly ktitended to bt. sug- 

gestivc of the curnphcity cif tlic Padimn-. in Azmi, inuit 

Mira and Oiiaco both he in tift country betw* en Pacliu am} Venice. 
Jacopo fled to the latter, found himself entangled lu the marshy swamps, 
and blftl to death. 

8* The Buonconte who speaks was the ‘•on of the Guido da Montefeltro 
whose tale is told in H axvii. 67-136. He comrr..indcd ihe forces of the 
Aietines in the battle of Campjidino (i^^'y), in wlinh Unite, Vicri dci 
Cerchi, Corso Donati, Guido ('ivalc iiiti, and the brother of Frances! a of 
Rinuni had tal>eii part (/ i/l vii i 0 All that was known of his fate was 
that his body was never found. Ovit of that single fact, anil llie Indifference 
shown to hii memory by hib widow (1 Kg', Dante constructs the tale of 
infinite sadness that follows, all the more notable because its hero had 
fought oil the opposite iide to his Here the soul kiniws that as ^et uo 

E rayers are offered lor him on earth, not even by his (jiovaiina He beijins 
y narrating hi. flii'hl ftom the battlefield to the C.isentino (//. xx^. 65), or 
upper valley of the Arno The Archiano is a torrent stream that flow s from 
the Apennines above the monastery (stiictly hermitage) of Carr(.«ld'>h, 
fmilidcd by S. Romuald of Ravenna m lurz {/'ar xxii, 40), Buonconte 
reached the stream where it flows into the Amo, s,ink exhausted, his last 
utlfcrancc being a cry to her on whom he looked as Oiir Dad)', Mother of 
Compassion. The scene that follows reminds ns, in p.iil, of the talc of 
Montefeitro's father in //. xxvn tta, in part, aK>’, of the tiadition .ob to the 
body of Moses in Jude v. 9. Here the demon, delraiidcd of the sou), wreaks 
his vengcaiwc on the body As in legends without end (the bein f surviving 
in the modern *' typhoon the storm that follow *, though natural forces are 
employed, i» traced to the demon’s power as cause Piatomagno was on 
the left bank of the Arno, not far from Arejzo. The '■treams were swollen 
with the rain, the Archiano, into which the woundt.d man fell, bore him 
into the Arno. He sought, in the double agony of soul and body, to express 
his faith in the Crucified One by placing his arms crosS'Wise on his bttast, 
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And I to him : “What force or chance did bear 
Thee so far off from Campaldino’s plain, 

That thou wast buried, no man knowing where 
“At Casentino’s foot,” said he again, 

“ There flows a stream as Archiano known, 

WJpeh from the Apennine convent seeks the 
mam. 

There, where it drops the name it once did own, 

1 came, my throat with many a wound pierced 
through, 

On foot, and all the plain was blood-bestrown. 

There my sight failed, and with it utterance too 
Ceased with the name of Mary ; and I fell, 

And my corpse lifeless lay exposed to view. 

Truth will I speak ; do thou the living tell ; 

God’s angel took me, and Hell’s loudly cried, 

‘ Why robb’st thou me, thou, who in Heaven dost 
dwell ? f. 

Thou bcar’st the part that ever shall abide. 

For one poor tear that cheats me of my prize ; 

The rest shall by another doom be tried.’ 

Thou knowest well how in the ai^doth rise 
That humid vapour which in raindrops breaks, 

Soon as it mounts where cold pervades the skies. 
Then came that Evil Will who evil seeks, 

That only, w’th his mind, and with the power 
His nature gives him, moves the windy recks ; 

And so the valley, at day’s closing hour. 

From Pratomagno to the mountain-chain, 

He veiled with cloud, and made the heaven to lower, 
So that the pregnant air condensed to rain. 

The showers fell fast, and to the gullies came 
So much of them as earth could not contain ; 

And, as with torrents strong they one became, 

Towards the kingly river on they passed 

So quickly that no force their strength could tame. 
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My frozen body near its mouth at last 

The raging Archian found and drove amain 
r the Arno, and set loose the cross which fast 
I o’er my breast made, when I bowed to pain: 

It rolled me on its banks and in its bed; 

Then girt and hid me with its stolen gam.” ♦ • 

** Ah ! when thou back unto the world shalt tread 
And hast found rest from thy long pilgrimage,” 

So a third spirit, in due order, said, 

“Let me. La Pia, then thy thoughts engage : 

Siena gave me life, Maremma slew. 

He knows it, who, with ring of marriage, 

Made me, espoused before, wear jewel new.” 


CANTO VI 


*r/c Omi'J f>f tht •waiting ^a—^hcir Pray'it fer Ptayers 
—iSordtlio of Mantua—Lamchhitions oixt Italy 


When game of Zara cometh to an end, 

The loser stays behind in sorrowing mood : 

Goes o’er his throws again, and fain would mend ; 

J88 The Pia was a lady of Sienna, of the house of the Guastelloni. Her 
first husband was 13 aldo dei '1 olumci, by >\hom she had two sons. She was 
left a widow in 1290, and docuinrnt. .ire extant in which ^be give*: an 
account of the property she held for them Her second husbind, Faj^a- 
nello, had a cattle in the Maremma, to which he took her, and where '<he 
disappeared, no one knowing how. The early commentators cunjectiire 
that she was thrown from a window of the c.^stle mtu a deep gorge beluw. 
Later guesses suggest that the husband coolly watched iicr decay as she 
sank under the local miasma (// <cxix 48) - (ScarA). Lately, however 
i^Acad. June 19, 1880), a Siennese schol.11, iSanchi, h.is Hiinounced that ins 
res^rches have bruuj^ht to light a very diffeient tory, the Fia dci Tolomei 
having died in 1318. For this, however, we have to wait 

adopt the reading disposata,'‘ referring the inanellata to the first 
marriage, ^ One notes here also the bitterness of the feeling tliat theie are 
none praj ing for her soul on earth—that he to whom she speaks is the only 
one from whom she can look for prayers. 

1 The game of zara (= zeio, the term being applied to certain unlucky 
throws) was played witti three dice The rules of its game we may well 
pass over. What we note is the vivid picture of Italian mediaeval hfe wluch 
the lines bring before us. The game is played in public; the loser goes 
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Off wilh the other moveth all the crowd, 

One walks before, one cloicly clings behind, ® 

And, at his side, of notice one is proud. 

He pauses not, this friend or that doth mind, 

And he who gets his hand no more doth press; 

Thus through the throng his safe W’ay he doth wind. 

^0 was I in the midst of that crowd’s stress, 

Turning to them, now liere, now there, my face. 
And from them freed myself by promises. 

One I saw there, an Aretinc in race. 

Whom the fierce arm of Ghin di Tacco slew. 

And one who pcnslied drowning, in the chase. 

Near me, with outstretched hands entreating, dicw 
Frederic Novello, and the Pisan youth 
Who made Marzucco show his greatness true. 


over the game ag'tin ni his thoughts that he may ptofit l>y his blunders ; the 
bystanders rruvd toiind the winner, honing for i shaie in his winnings. 
So, Dante sa>v, was he. The souls those wlio had been cut ofl in the 
blossom of ihcir sins found in him so'ready .1 sympathy that they crowded 
round him, each seeking to tell his pwn sad tale of wot,, each asking for the 
alms of prayei 

The Aretine w,as Bcnincasa da Latenna, who had studied civil law with 
Accorsio [H, xv. no) at Bologna, and was made judge at iVrezzo. In tJiat 
character he condemned to death two relations of Ohmo di Tacco, w'ho led a 
robhcrdife in the hlarcmma, and Ohiiio, in leflengc, stabbed him as he was 
sitting on his judgment-seat in Kotue. Ghino himself had taken possession 
of the Pope’s castle at Radicf'fam, and led the same kind of life there, not 
without occasional touchis of Robin Hood like humour or pity towards his 
\nctims, 0/which anecdotes aie told not essential to our 'c ‘ > T Dante■ 
He was of Siennese nrii^in, and belonged to the noble f.i . 1 the Pecorei 

da Turrita According to one .tccoiiiit, he was afterwards reconciled to 
Poniface VIII., made a Knight of St. John, and given the post of Prior m 
one of their hospitals, 'J'he last tact may, m part, account for the prommence 
which Dante gives to his crime 

The other '\rctme is ideiitihed with a Lucio or Ciacclo, who U said to 
have been drowned in the At no as he fled from the field of battle , Btbbiena, 
Moutaperti, or Campakhno being conjecturally named .as the scene of action. 

17 Frederick Novello was, as the name indicates the son of one of the 
Casentino counts of that name (his father was a Glubelljne and Imperial Vicar 
in Tuscany), said to h.ive died in battle in 1289, 'lUt nothing^ more is known of 
him. Dante, who knew the famih well, may have named him byway of com¬ 
fort to those who mourned his 1. >>,s. He had seen in him the germs of apossible 
repentance. As to “him of Pisa,’’ we have httlc beyond conjectures built 
upon the text. The neatest approach to a coheicnt story is that Giovanni, 
son of Marzucco Sconugiani of Pisa, was put to death by Ugolino ; tliat the 
father then, calmly and without reproaches, represented to the tyrant that it 
world be to his honour to allow the body to be buned, and that Ugolino 
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I saw Count Orso; him too who, in sooth. 

Through cn\y and fierce hatred, lost his life, 

And not for guilty deed; so spake he tiuth; 

Pierre de la Brosse 1 mean : and let the wife 
Of Brabant, let her now on earth take heed 
Lest she should join a herd with worse ills rife. 

As soon as T from all those souls was freed, 

Who only prayed that others for them pray. 

That they might holier grow with greaicr speed, 
Then ] began : “It seems that thou dost say, 

O my true Light, in text express and plain, 

Tiiac to no prayer doth Heaven’s decree give W'ay; 
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yielded to his importunity. The f.xthcr aftirwards (laSC) i ntered tlie Fran¬ 
ciscan Order (or perhaps the. hraii j, aixi a sonnet .iddre&scd 

to him by Gtnttonc of Aier/o is still extant. The two last l.ictb may piobably 
have mti re.sted Dante in the history 

Of Count (Jrso we know oven less than of Marriicf o The only conjcc- 
tuie worth noticing, as presenting a point of ranilact with .mother part of the 
is that winch rcpoilshim to base belonged to thj. (Ihibelline 
of the Albert!, and to have been mur^red by hj-^ coiism the Count AP>erlo of 
Mangonaf//, xxxii. 57) * 

In Iherre de la Ilrossc of Paris we come within the range of a better 
known history. He was a surgeon in the Couit of Plnhp the bold of I*ranee, 
and on the death of Louis, the King’s eUtl-^l son bj' hr. first wife, accused his 
second wife, Mary, daughter of the j>uke of llrabant, of having poisoned luin. 
The charge was disinishcd, and, according lo one sinry, the Queen revenged 
herself by charging him witll d trCiisoiiable correspomltiice with AlphonsiiX, 
of Castile, with whom Plulip was at war, or (the ac ounts differ) with an 
attempt on her own honour. The King behevcJ tht charge and Pirrre wjis 
put to death, The Lady of biabant did not die till 1321 (the year of Dante's 
own death), and may therefore have heard of the proinmencc thus given to 
her name. Dante had probably been interested in the story during nis stay 
at Pans {Par. x. 136), and may have seen m it, as in the fate of Petet do 
Vine&j an example of the malignant power of en\y Some commentators 
less accurately represent Flerre de la brosse as having been jjut to death 
by Philip the Fair, son of the bold. 

The eagerness of the souls in Purg.itory for the piajers of their friend-, 
on earth reminds Dante of the bibyl’s answer to r.diiiurus when he sought to 
pass Acheron before the appomted time („&’» vi 37(1)— 

" Desinefata Dt&m J?ecti sperare ptccando ” 

Virgil's answer, given from the standpoint of the wider knowledge which 
death bad opened to him, is un the bases of Augustine s rule, 
ttmpana. at concordabunt Scrtpivtir ” The pr.iyers of Paiinurus aticT of 
^neas were without the grace of God When a Clirisu.iu prays fervently 
for the soul of one whom he has loved, that fervent chanty is accepted by 
the Divine Justice as a satisfaction, and so tlie puy'-r can be g^'anied with¬ 
out any abaiemeni of the strict law of retribuuon In the teaching of ihe 
Schoolmen it did not matter whether the satisfaction was given by the sinner 
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And yet ihis tribe is eager prayers to gain: 

Shall then their hope be proved a thing of nought ? 
Or do thy words thought unreveaied contain ?” 

And he to me: My text is clearly taught; 

And yet that hope of theirs leads not astray, 

If^to discernment reason sound be brought. 

For height of justice doth not fall away, 

Because lc)vc^,fire doth in an hour complete 
The debt which he who dwells here needs must pay. 
And there, where 1 of this same point did treat, 
Default was not amended aught by prayer, 

Because the prayer no grace from God did meet: 

But in a question rousing such deep care. 

Decide not till She tells it all to thcc. 

Who light ’twixt truth and intellect shall bear. 

I know not if thou understandest me ; 

I speak of Beatrice ; her, o* the height 
Above, all blest and smi]r''g, thou shalt see.*' 

And I: “ Good Leader, speed w’e on our flight, 

For 1 am now not tired as heretofore; ^ 

And sec, the hills cast shadows in our sight.” 

“We,” answered he, “with this day shall explore 
As far as we arc able, but this learn, 

The fact is other than thy thoughts brood o'er. 

Ere thou the hciglu shalt gain, thou’lt sec him turn, “ 
Who now bel'.ind the hill from sight is flown. 

That we no more his broken rays discern. 


or by other, on his beluilf (Aqmn \umm iii., Suf/'l 1 1, a, i-6\ 
Virgil, the reptcseriLjitive of humiii wisiium, sptdhs, however, as with a 
coni»cious diftidence The true solutnni of all siuh qm slions mu'll come from 
Beatrice, av a representati-ve of Theologi, the scicntia Si-teniiarttM, Divine 
Wisdom in its hi^jiiest aspects 

^ The poets !>teus are quiclfened, it would seem, hy the very sjllables of 
Beatrice's name. Why should llicy nc oikc? Beneath that 

symbol there lies the wish to lepresent a aei which Dante may have himself 
experienced—the haste of the soul, its npattence nf d<-l .y in the work of 
plirihcatton. It has to be tauqht ov hu laii wisdom that the work is ^slower 
and nioie difiicult than it imagines Ket mg to the outward story, we note 
the fact that the ascent of the Mountain hegiiis on Easter Monday and is not 
completed till the Thursday following Sec note on C. ii. i. 
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But see thou there a soul that all alone, 

With fixM gaze, towards us turns his eye ; 

He will to us the quickest way make known.” 


The lofty Lomhird soul who stands, lion hl-e. all alone, like Saladin(//. 
iv IS, "IS 1 . 74 shows, SoideUo of Manlua J'ante's piofound icvcreiice 
for him has miinortali ed his nainc P. —has snuRht io make 
“ Snrdello’-. stury,” as told by himself, ! i . I'.nutish reader 

IS however, that story i*- 'till shrouded in duiibtnil liiiesscs and traditimis, 
and I folliiw F'luriel ii 504) and Soait , witli sfmic re-.erve, in biimrtiuig up a 
net itsult Horn t(»i tsrxj-r-'io at (toiio, cminweil, is lirowning paints 
him, with the ijifts of heauty and L'eniUi, Soidfllt/s youth was passed under 
the care of t!ie Piinareh of \qnileia ; he was received as i jirjeL (’) at the 
court of Richard, Count of San Horiifario, and as'iisted hi wife, Cunizra, 
daughter of Ez/elm d:i Romann {J/ xii no, Pan ix 20-64!, to escape to 
her father's court. 'J'he fascination which she exeicised over him led to a 
cnmitial intrigue, which was detected by Ezrehu and ended 111 Sordello's 
banishment. He wandered through Italy from rourt to court, till in 124^ he 
arrived in Provence, and was honoiiribly received by the Countess Beatrice, 
daughter of R.iyinond Merenger Ilf, the last Count of Provence, and wife of 
Charles of Aruou, the brothei of St Eouis, tlie murderer ol Conradiii. After 
the manner of Pi oven ^al troubadours, Sordcllo chose Beatrice as the ideal 
object of his love, and had some position ,is a knight m her father's house¬ 
hold. From 1248-51 Lliailes was absent in Egypt accompanying his biother 
in his crusade, .ind during tluif time Soidelto appears to have paid visits to 
the courts of Castile and Arragr n For some ye.irs.ificr this wc lose all trace 
of him, but for {a moment, in 1266, j^e have at hast one authentic fact. 
Charles w.is entering on his expedition against Mruifred, and a letter is 
extant addressed to him by Clonient IV 111 1206 'J he Pofii; reproves him for 
his want of kindness ,uid liberality m his treatment of the Provencals, whom 
he had persuaded to join 111 the expedition, and, among other instances, 
names Sordcllo “ He, your own knight, is biiguishing in Ni'vara, SordcHn, 
who ought to be rewarded for his own sake, and yet mine for his services." 
A short poem of Sordcllo’s, complaining of the double pressur'' of poverty 
and illnC'is, and an answer from Ch.iilfs of Anion, “ Sordcllo speaks evil of 
me, and he ought not so to spe.tk, foi I havt alw.iys loved and honoured him, 
, . I have given him a. wife as he dcsiicd ; but he is unjust, exacting, 

stiange, and if ont gave him a coimtrj'^" (title .ind property) _ he would nut 
be grateful," proKib'y belong to this pciunl Bcyoitd this all is hazy, 
wheihei he followed Charles to Naples or icturncd to Piovenct, or iiow that 
Ez/elm and the Count of San Boiiitario weie dead, found that he could live 
safely lu or near Mantua, is simply guess-work. The pKire which Itantc 
assigns to him implies that he had died a violent dcith (date unknown), 
not without repentance, but without time for the "satisfaction " of a coiu- 

S leted penitence These scanty records fail to show wh.al it was that led 
>ante to make so much of Sordello's memory, and to place him almost on 
the same level with his beloved Statius. We, at all events, cannot me.isurc 
the poet's judgment by our ignorance Sordcllo, as being botfi .an Italian 
and a Provencal poet, may have played an import.int part in bis mental 

S owth. Words of his may hav e struck root and giown and home friul iii 
ante's spirit A trace of this indnence appears in tlic I' E 1 15, whuh 
the Florentine speaks of .Sordcllo as "a man of great eJoijuuncc, not only in 
poetry, but in evciy form of utterance " Even tlie accidents of his life, that 
he was a fellow citizen of Viigil's, and that he lovc<l an ideal Beatrice, may 
not have been without some influence Hut, beyond all this, he may have 
known more of the man than we do, may have seen, .as Browning has taught 
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Wc came to him. O soul from Lombardy! 

How stood'st thou there in thy disdainful pride, 
With glances slowly turned and nobly shy ! 

He spake to us no word, but turned aside. 

And let us go, with look upon us bent, 

^L’ke lion, when he couching doth abide. 

Still near to him Virgilius drew, iniciit 

To beg that he would point the speediest way. 
And he to that request no answer sent. 

But of our country and our life did pray 

Fully to know. And my sweet Guide began: 

‘Mn Mantua; ” then from where he cr.st did stay, 


as to ste, how thi’ life ha<l filled to fulfil its early piumlse, “ the poet 
thwarting hopelt ssly rht* man may have conceived foi himself what ‘*lhe 
complete Sordoili), man and baid," might have bc«.ome under happier con« 
ditions, and have lesolved that it should be hts work to ex.hibit that ideal to 
after ages in the new Sordello of the Mount oi Purification and to repay 
whatever debt of graiilude he owed to the earlici poet It remains onljf to 
note: (t) that an untrustworthy tra^btion repu'sents Erzelm as giving his 
sistei Beatnce in niarn.igc to Snrdeflo, and (2) that 011c historian (Emeric 
David, Liit. dc fa France^ xxu 450) identifiv.-. Dante’s Sordello, not 

with the Piovcn^al poet, but with a Podesih and Captain-General of Mantua 
uf that name, who governed with all justice and equity, and who died in 1280; 
while ( i) another (Millot,//in' des 11. 8q) cuts th* knot 

by ussunuug the iiientU\ of the poet and the Podestk. We must lie content 
to leave Sordelht’s story told as 1 have endeavoured to tell it. (See I ira- 
bnsrhi, Sioria della Leif Ital, tv. 360; Fauriel, 1 504 et seg ; Scart.) It 
may, however, be worth while, as accountimj for the levercnce with which 
Dante obviously loi'k& nu Sordello, to note further that there may have been 
some points of contact through which some authentic traditions of the 
Mantuan may hnie come to the Florentine poet, such as, e.^., the friendship 
of the latter with * "h irlcs Martel, grandson uf the Beatrice of Provence, to 
whom Sordello u ivc the homage nf a couriier-poet, and the fact that Cunizaa, 
who had been SouMlo's mistress, ended her days at Florence, probably in 
the house of Cavalcante dei Cavalcanti (// \ 53), the father of Dante's 
friend, Guido Comp notes on Par, ix. 3a. Browning, I need scarcely say, 
gives a very different history, but unfortunately without references or pticis 
mHtjicatwes, For further information -ee Sordello,” by Count G. B. 
d'Arco, Cremona, 1783, who speak-, of him .ts the poet who raised Ae erotic 
tone of Provencal jiociry to that of a noble and reverential love (p. 36), states 
that he wrote a fe^erfl de' Te\ori^ treating of ethics .ind politics (p. 53^ 
tianslated Caesai and Quintus Curtius. and was thus a fit guUe for Dantes 
pilgrimage to the .alley of the kings Raynonard {Hist des Trou 6 , ii. p. Ivii.) 
quotes a poem by Sordello on the death of the Chevalier Blacas, which in¬ 
cludes A sharp rebuke of the vices, of princes, hkc that which Dante puts into 
his hps in thi-s Canto See also Dier, Troui 465-4S1 Dates of birth and 
death are unceitain, hut his appearance in Provence may be fiiced as cirv. 
1927 -39, and death at cre, 1280. 
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All self-absorbed, full quick to him he ran, 

Saying, as each the other clasped, “ Sec here 
Sordello, of thy land, O Mantuan.” 

Ah, base Italia, home of grief and fear, 

Ship without pilot, where the storm blows shrill, 
No queen of kingdoms, but a harlots’ lair* 

That noble soul showed this quick eager will, 

At the sweet name of his dear fatherland. 

His countryman with gladsome joy to fill; 

And now in thee the living never stand 

From conflict tree, and one the other tcars,i 
Of those within one wall’s, one rampart’s, band. 
Search round thy coasts, O thou of many cares, 
Washed by the sea; then look within thy breast, 
If any part in peaceful gladness shares. 

What boots it that Justinian did his best 
The rein to mend, if saddle empty be ? 

Without It thou would’st^bc less bhame-opprest. 
Ah, race that should’at be given to piety. 

And let the Caesar in his saddle sit, 

If well thou hearest what God teacheth thee ; 
Look how this beast grows wild in frenzy’s fit, 
Seeing no spurs are there its course to guide. 
Since erst the curb did feel thy hand on it. 


'<* II is note\vorthy in any ca'-e, that tlie intruJuction of SordcHq coincides 
■with Dante’shrst direct burst of pioplietn, utteiance on the stale of Ilaly 
He sees in the freedom in which the Guelphs exulted ab the result of their 

* 1 .. 17 \3 _ 


xivii ^)has oecome a nanot, has soia nerseii lo me rapary ami to France, 
forsaking her true lord, the Emperor. Ihe bond of citirenslnp which d^-ew 
Sordello to Virgil has given w'ay to ceaseless wars and faLtions wiltnn the 
same walls In “the ship without a pilot" we have a rtpiiut from Mon i 
a6 , Cmnt IV, 4 

88 Tile shores are those of the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian sea*, including the 
whole extent of Italy. 

88 Justinian appeari,, as in Pat- m, ly, as the id' ,d law^pv'er and emperor. 
Law ■was to have been the bndle that curbed the passions of the people, but 
the saddle was empty, the imperial throne, whcii the Emperor v/a$ not in 
Italy, was as good as vacant, 

W The words may be taken as addressed either (i) to the Papal Curia m 
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O Teuton Albert, who dost turn aside 

From her that fierce and wild her way doth wend, 
And oughtest on her saddle-bow to ride; 

May a just judgment from the stars descend 
Upon thy blood, and be it clear and new, 

That thy successor fear as dread an end! 

"'SiriTe thou hast suffered, and thy father too, 
Distracted by the greed of distant lands. 

The Empirc*s garden to lie waste to view. 

See the Montecchi, Cappcllctti stand, 

Monaldi, Fihppcschi, reckless one. 

Those sad already, these suspicion-banned; 

Come, cruel one, yea, come, to thee be shown 
Thy people’s woes, and heal the wounds that ail, 
And see how safe Santafiore’s grown! 


its usurped doinlmon, as having: rashly iindoi taken the task of civil g:overn'< 
ment (in continuation of the previous triplet), or (s) as part of the addiess to 
Albert, (i) seems preferable. 

^ Albert, son of Rodotph of HapsCvirg, was elected Emperor in 2298, and 
murdered by his cousin, John of Suabia, in 1308 We thus get a probable 
date— circ. 1308-9—for the prophetic utterance (prophetic after the event) 
nowbcfoieus. Albert is addressed in the present tense, and rebuked for 
not visiting Italv, from the assumed date of the poem; but 11. 101, 10a, 
dearly point to the manner of his death, and are intended as a hint either to 
Henry VII, or his successor The r.-,’' re"'*'’rwiH remember that the 
death of Albert synchronised with t ■ , ■ .. it •> of the Swiss cantons, 

popularly associated with the name of William Tell (1307). Comp. Lifitf 

C.VIl 

Rodnlph aKo had failed, from Dante's stan^oint, to discharge the 
duties of an ympetur towards Italy (C. viu 94). The Canto was probably 
wnttsn after Hemy VII's election 

Some commentaiois have connected one or both of the names with 
Cremona, but there seems no rcasou to question thetr identiw with the 
Montagus and (^a}>ulets of Shakespeare. Both the families were C^hibelHnes, 
but had diiftcd into mutual hostility through the absence of the Emperor's 
guiding hand. The stor)'of Romeo and Juliet is fixed by local tradition in 
1313, when Can Grande was Lord of Verona. Dante may have known them 
(Knight’s Shakesp, i. 8). Did Juliet remind him of Beatrice f 
lOT Of the two families, Monaldi or Muiuldeschi, are mentioned in W//. 
vu, as being at Orvicto when it was visited by Hemy VII. The Filip- 
pesem were Ghibelhncs, and expelled their nvals, who were Guelphs. The 
Verona factions had apparently home their evil fruit more rapidly than those 
of Orvicto. 

HI The Counts of Santafinre had their castle in the Maremma. In 1299 
and 2300 they were attacked and their band ravaged by the Siennese, The 
tone of the line is obviou:>1y inteubely ironical, as also is that of 1. 115. 
Comp, C, xi, 58. 
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Yea, come and see thy Rome that still doth wail, 
Widowed, alone, and day and night laments; 

“ My Caesar, why dost thou to help me fail?'* 
Yea, come, and see how love her tribes cements; 
And if no pity for us thine heart move, 

Let fear of shame stir up thy soul's intents! 
And—if the name be lawful—our great Jove, 
Who, on the earth for us wast crucified. 

Have Thy just eyes withdrawn their light 
above ? 

Or dost Thou, in Thy wisdom’s depth, provide, 
And pave the way for some great good unseen. 
Which Thou from our perception still dost 
hide ? 

For all Italia’s regions filled have been 

With tyrants, and each churl, on faction bent. 

Comes as a new Marcellus on the scen’e ' 

0 


As before, the words addressed to Albert are meant for his successor 
The flight of the Pope and the Curia to the iiabylonian exile of Avignon had 
left Rome more desolate than ever. She was, in very deed, a widowed city 
watting for the arrival of her true lord, the Empeior {Lam, i. i). 

ns The transfer of the Divine Name from classical Latin to the language 
of Christum thought was clearly not felt to be irreverent, scarcely perhaps 
even =t.“.rtliri;:, er by Dante or Petrarch, who uses " Jove " in like manner 
.*s» *•!.. »!■ n Nai.) speaks of Chnst as “the mighty Pan,"and Young’s 

Nizhi Thoughts give “ O thou great Jove unfeigned " {N and Q -jrd Sei. x. 
ig^ Our pronunciation of Jehovah as a Divine Name, to which some 
have looked as explaining the transfer, was unknown in the Mnldie Ages, 
and 18 said to J^ve been first used by G.datino, confessor to Leo X [pe Arc. 
Cath, Vent. ii. to, in Scar/.) On the other hand, Dante's Hebrew studies, 
elementary as they were, miw have led to his being acquainted with it 
(Witte, JJ. J*'. 1 . 43 ; Paur. m D. Gesell. in. 423-462). The prayer coupled 
with the name is in tlie very language and tone <>1 the Old Tesument {Isat. 
i. 15; Dcut. xxxi. 17, xxxii. 2ok All seems dark, but the poet-pntphei (not 
without another side-glance at Henry of Luxemburg) will yc^t bidieve that all 
is working foi good 

128 The Maicellushas been identified (i) with the conqueror of Syracuse, 
(a) with the Consul C Marcellus, who joined Pompeius against Cersar, and 
IS therefore compared with the Guelph demagogues who resisted the Empire. 
It seems, however, more probable that Dante has in his nund the son of the 
last-named Marcellus and of Octavda. th^ sister of Augmstus, « ho died young, 
and whose name ha^ been immortalised as one who might have been the 
ideal saviour of his coufttry {ASn. vi. 884). Tiie quotation of the rest of the 
line, **Ma»tius date Itlia pUnis" m C. xxx. 21, shows that the poet's memory 
was haunted by the whole passage. This assumes, of course, that the name 
if used with the same keen irony as runs through the lines that follow. 
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Thou, O my Florence, mayst be well content 
With this digression, which is nought to thee. 
Thanks to thy people, wise in argument* 

Many with justice in their hearts we see 
Linger, lest unadvised the) draw the bow; 

'Tl*y people hath it on the tongue’s tip free. 
Many to bear the common charge are slow; 

But thy good anxious people, though none call. 
Arc heard to cry, “ The yoke 1*11 undergo.” 
Rejoice thee now, thou hast the wherewithal; 

Rich art thou, thine is peace, and thou art wise ! 
If true mv words, facts will not hide at all. 
Athens and Lacedaemon, whence did rise 
The laws of old, on civil order bent. 

Took but short step to where life’s true good 
lies, 

Compared with thee, so subtly provident 
Of wise reforms, that, haif November gone, 
Nought lingers that was for October meant. 

How often, in the times to memory known, 

Hast thou changed laws, coins, polity and right, 
And altered all thy members one by one ! 


137 The irony beroTTw*'? yet- Ireener. From standpoint, as in l(i< 

Eptstle io^ Ilcmy /'// , Vlnrc-nce was t.onspiciiou'i above all aues for it-j 
political vices. Ihere wa^ the fox’s den, there the tainted sheep that intectrd 
the whole flock. Othei' with lifood intent miq;ht work slowly. Florence was 
always, at any moment quick to talk of lusuce Others might shrink from 
the burden of ofhre Every citizen of Florence was ea^cr for that burden. 
What most uffendvd the coiii>ervative legal mind of Dante were the constant 
changes of government All this presented a painful coni<‘ast to his ideal of 
the unity and permanence of law under a righteous emperor. In 1 . 143 there 
is perhaps a special allusion to the deposition in N oveinber 1302 (?), by Charles 
of Valois, of live Prn<n who had been appointed on October and ought to 
have remained lu office till the middle of Det ember (i’l//. viij. 49), 

Scart. enumerates no less than twenty pjolitical changes between 1243 
and 1307, includinjf alternating eximlsions of Ghibellines and Guelphs (//. x. 

i 6-8i), the formation of the Guilds of Arts with puhtical privileges, the 
'ouncil of the tonricen Huonomini, of the Priori of the Guilds, the Gonfalo* 
mere and Ordinances of J usi ice. introduced W Oi.in della Bella, the cxpulston 
of that leader, and the like (f r//. vi.--vui.). What was all this but as the rest* 
less lohsing to and fro of a woman in a fever ? For the change:^ of coin, sec 
Ft//, ix. 74, XII. 97. 


PURGATORY 
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And if thou well reflect, and see the light. 
Thou shah behold thyself as woman sick, 
Who on her pillow finds no rest at night. 
And seeks to case her pain by turning quick. 


CANTO VII 


SorJelle's ''Iht l^alley of' Jan C'i/t-vr? a*id sxueet 

Odoms —Ike Rulers Rodcljk and others--ILnt^ III of 
England 

After those greetings good, given joyfully, 

Had thrice, yea, four timet>, further been renewed, 
Sordcllo drew back, and said, “ Who are ye ? 

“ Ere yet this mountain’s height the souls had viewed, 

. That were deemed worthy sight of God to win, 

My bones found burial from Octavian good: 

Virgil am I, and for no othef sin 

Than that I lacked true faith did I lose Heaven.” 
So did my Guide his answer then begin. 

As one to whom some strange new sight is given. 

At which he looks m blank astonishment, 

’Tvvixt faith and doubt, “ it is,” ** it is not,” 
driven, 

So did he seem, and then his brow he bent. 

And turned to him with humble reverence 
And clasped him as on homage due intent. 


^ The narrative, which had been ml errupted by the long diatribe against 
Flotence, takes up the thread of vi 75 
® Octavian is, of course, the Emperor Augustus {//. i. 71) 

® The absence of faith, even more than that of baptism, cscliKled the 
righteous heathen from the full salvation revealed in Christ .Su P Lombard 
ii’*, 25) and Aquinis (Summ 11 qu 76, i), and Dante did not dare to 
question it, though the frequency with which be dwells on it shows how it 
vexed his soul, and led him in // iv. and here (11. 15-36) to seek for every 
possible mitigation of the dogma. See also Par. rix 7cy-'^6, xx. 87-138 
M Sordcllo IS so absorbed in the joy of meeting Virgil tlut he asks no 
questions to his companion, and docseiot notice that he is a living man 
Uil C. viii. 58. 
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“ O glory of the Latins,” said he, whence 

Was shown the might of what our speech could do. 
Source of my native land's prc*eminence, 

What grace or merit brings thee to my view ? 

If 1 to hear thy words air worthy found, ^ 

^_Say if from Hell thou com'st, and what purlieu,” 
“Throughout the dolorous kingdom’s every round,” 

He answered, “have I on my journey come: 

By power from Heaven led on ] tread this ground. 
Not what I did, but did not, brought the doom 
To lose the sight of that bright Sun on high 
Thou seekest, which too late did me illume, 

A place there is of no sharp agony, 

But of dark shadows only, where lament 
Sounds not like wail of woe, but as a sigh; 

There dwell 1 with young children innocent, 

Whom Death's sharp teeth have snatched ere yet ^ 
they were 

Freed from the sin which with our birth is blent; 
There stay I with the souls that had no share 
In the three saintly graces, yet unstained 
By vice, all other virtues fain would wear; 

But if thou hast the power and knowledge gained, 

Give us some hint how we may sooner leach 
Where Purgatory’s true gate is attained.” 

IS The Lombard Provencal poet does not cease to feel that he too has a 
share in the Latin whi(.h Virgil wrote, and of which he had shown the 
capacities for the highest poetry. Did Dante, &<>, he wrote the line, feel that 
this was precisely what he was doing for the new Latin in which he wrote? 

21 Aw./,, "oi” for "and," is adopted by many editors; but Sordelio 
could hardly be supposed to think that there were other abodes for souls than 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. ^ The question is, of course, equivalent to=> 
“ From what circle or what 

^ The beatific vision of God as the Sun of Righteousness. 

S® Comp. /y. iv. *5 for the description of the nimbus in which there is the 
/owa doMtni^ but not the ^na sensiis (Amun. Sttmm, lii. 52, a ; SvMi. 69, 
5) Line ^3 embodies the doctiine of one baptism for the remisstem 01 sms. 

3 * The three theological or supernatural virtues are Faith, Hope, Chanty 
{Cmv, iU. 14; Aquiu. sec. 1. 6b, 3). The others " are the natural 

virtues, probably with a special reference to the four, Fortitude, Temper* 
ance. Justice, Prudence, as symbwised m the four stars of C i, *3, xxici. 
to6 
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He answered: “No fixed bound is given to each: 

’Tis free to me to go around, above: 

Far as I can, I thee will guide and teach. 

But see how day e*cn now doth downward move: 

We cannot take our upward course by night, 

’Twere well to think of rest in some fair cove, 

Souls are there yonder, far ofT-to the right; 

If thou consent, to them I will thee lead; 

And thou shalt know them, not without delight.” 

“ How is this ? ” answered he, “should one indeed 
Wish to mount up by night, would some be found 
To hinder, or would want of power impede ?” 

And good Sordcllo drew along the ground 
His finger, saying, “ When the sun has set, 

Thou couldst not pass beyond this line as bound. 

. Not that aught else thy onward course would let, 

As thou did’st mount, but Night's o'crshadowing 
gloom; ♦ 

That and the want of power the will beset. 

Well might wc now with her descending come, 

And, wandering still, this hillside travel o’er, 

Whilst the horizon doth the day entomb." 

Then spake my Master, wondering more and more; 

“ Lead us,” said he, “ e’en there, where thou dost say 
That we may tarry and find joys, full store.” 

Then some short distance on our feet did stray. 

When 1 perceived the Mount was hollowed there, ^ 
As in our world the valleys scoop their way. 


^ It will be remembered that the pilgiims are slili in the uiiter precincts of 
the Mountain, the Ante-Piirgatonum, and have not entered on Purgatory 
Itself. Within those limits Sordello is free to act a? Riiide, but no farther. 
Underlying the outer framework of the allegory there is tlie thought tlut 
even those who desire to enter on the work of purification in this life scarcely 
know how to begin unless they have the guidance either of experience or 
atithimty. 
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“ Thither,’^ that shade said, “ we will now repair. 
Where in itself the hillside makes a bend, 

And wait there till the coming day appear.” 

*Twixt hill and plain a winding path did trend, ^ 
Which led within the bosom of the vale, 

where the ledge doth more than half descend. 
Gold, silver, crimson, ceruse^ splendour pale, 

The Indian wood so lucent and serene, 

Fresh emerald, when its outer coat doth scale, 

Placed in that vale the plants and flowers between, 
Would each and all be found surpassed in hue. 

As less by greater overpowered is seen: 

Nor did we Nature’s painting only view, 

But of a thousand fragrant odours sweet 
She made a mingled perfume strange and new, 

walks 11) daikness and cannot climb, might lose its wav oven, on the Mount 
of I'nrificalioii, L,o backwards and i.ut fotwaids. 

r'l 'J he dcsciijition of the vi\id btaiuy seems to rome from the paint-box 
used by nrti&ts as Dante had seen it n*. Gioiti’s studio or used It in his own. 
ITte " Indian-wood ” is probably indigo, but ha.-, been identified by some 
with ebony, and on this su]'posiiion the emerald ” is not the gem, but the 
jugment for euier.ald giecu Used hj illuminators So Kuskin,/!/ P. iii, zsS. 
1 he whole scene brings before us the bright colours of pre-Kaph.aehte art, 
the flowers an 1 .ingcls of bra Angt lieu. Does the stiiving after the wider 
hope show itself iii the miilrast which tins picture, almost as fair as that of 
the cattJdv J'aiadise of C a win. 1-42, presents to the popular conception of 
the Mitferinps of ilic soul in Purgatoiy, or is there any deeper symbolic 
meaning? One can hardly accept the thought that the colours and the 
fragrance lepresent the natui.il and supernatural vuiues, or the pomps and 
vamtijs in whirh the kings who are fuuml there had once delighted Ihe 
key of the problem is perhaps found in ihe hyinti which the souls were sing¬ 
ing —Vater &[i\cricotdicp —which ainiears in the Rom an 
ti.cviary as a daily “ Compline" hymn, sung, thit is, before men retire to 
rest The words that follow in that hymn come as fjoin "the exiles from 
then home,’’ “ weeping in a valley of tears " I& not the thought implied 
that it is true of the fairest scenes of earth, of its purest joys, of this times of 
refreshing whicli arc granted to ihe soul between its conversion and the 
atemer discipline whicli it needs, that they are n >t our re«.t, that our home is 
elsewhere? The company of penitents who are expiating their delayed 
penitence on earth by a proportloiirie delay aie, it will be seen, tliose of 
rulers not long dead Through Sordcllo, whose elegy on Hlacas (see note on 
C vi. 74) had made him the fit channel fur sucri an utterance, l>ante can pass 
his judgment upon the part whuh each had taken in the history of Italy, 
In Rodolph of liapsburg, a.s in his son Albert (C. vi. 97k he could only see 
an exanmie of neglected opportunitiet.. That Emperor had never come to 
Italy. He might have healed her w'ounds. He left her to be tended by 
others (another side-glance at Henry VII.), whose help might come, perhaps 
had already come, too Dte. 
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Tlicn on the flowers and grass of that retreat, 

^alve Regina singing, souls I saw, 

Who failed, outside the vale, our eyes to meet. 

“ Ere the scant sun doth to its nest withdraw,” ® 

Began the Mantuan, who our steps did guide, 

“ Seek not that 1 to them your feet should draw. 

The acts and features from this holder’s side 
Ye will know better far, of'each and all, 

Than if among them where the plain spreads wide. 

He who sits highest and whose looks recall 
The mien ol one who leaves his ta'^k undone. 

And from wdiosc lips no chants responsive fall, 

Rodolph the Emperor was, who might have won 
Health for the wounds that have Italia slain, 

While now her cure, by others, lingers on; 

And he from whom he comfort seems to gain 

Ruled o’er the land from whence the waters seek 
The Elbe from Moldaii, from the Elbe the num. 

'IP 

His name was Ottocar; as infant weak, 

Far octter he than bearded Wcnccslaus, 

His son, who lives in lust and ease full sleek. 

And that snub-nosed one who to counsel draws 
Close joined with him of aspect mild and sweet. 
Died in his flight and shamed the lily’s cause. 


W Bohemia is defined by its two bound uy rivci'i, the Moldau, which 
gives itb name to Molda\ia, and the hlbc Of Oitoear, eb'ctf'd king of 
Bohemia m 1253, we know that he took jiart in advising the evccutioii of 
Coniadin ; that his subjects conipLuncd of his uppiei>sion , that he wa-» said 
to have been chosen Emperor and to have refused , that In wa-. generally at 
war wuii the Emperor Rodolph, hut was finally comptlled tu do hoinai^e to 
him, and died in a battle near Vienna ui Heic too one who bad 

no record to show wuitiiy of his high calling, except the courage vhich 
Dante recognises a-> havirii, been shown in his youth 

IVI Wenceslaus IV j Llioien king on lus fathei’s death, haidly si ems to 
have deserNed the epithet of “good” by whi<.h be was kiiovtn in Buhcinun 
history, and which still attaches to his name in a popular Christmas carol. 
He too refused opportiiintu’s, declined the kiiiyi loins of Poland ai'd Huntiary 
which were offered to him, passed the laiU-r on 10 his son W'diteskius V., 
and led a life of slothful and Sensu.Ll ease, vt hiLii 1. lu re conn asl>.ti u itli Ids 
father's warlike actnesements. His daughter mairied the sou of the 
Emperor Henry VII. 

10 # Xhc large-uoscd or snub nosed one is Philip UI the Bold, son laf 
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Behold, how he upon his breast doth beat! 

That other see, how he, with many a sigh, 

Rests checks on hands, so finding couch full meet, 
SirCj'^nd wife’s sire, of France’s infamy j 

They know his life how sin-stained and debased. 

And thence the grief that doth their spirits try. 
PuTVvrho so stout-limbed seems, whose voice is raised 
In song with him, of nostrils strong and wide, 

Was with the girdle of all virtues graced; 

And if the youth who sitteth by his side, 

Had after him survived, as king to reign, 

From vase to vase had grace been well supplied, 

Loui!i IX lie wa& dt.feated in an expedition aRaiiist rttri III. of Arragun 
bytliatl.log'*- Utet, and died of a J>rnk.en heart at lVri>igi).m His monu¬ 
ment at N.irbrinne confirms the latter of the two readings as to the nose 
(Montf. in The foim of “aspstt mild" is, as defined in 1 . 105, 

Henry of Navaiie, brother of the good King Tebald of //. \.\ii. 5?, whose 
daiigliter married Philip the Fair, and thus brought Navarre iii)(.l"r the 
kin es Ilf Franco 

itw The "infamy of France' is Philip the Fair, whom Dante singles out 
here and eNewheic for special condorfttation Comp C xx pi, x\xii. 153, 
xxxiii. 45: //, XIX. 85; Par xix. ti 8 In his treatment of his subjects, of 
Boniface VJII., and of the Knights Templars, the poet could see nothing 
but self-seeking greed, the antithesis of the idoal king. Father and father- 
in-law are alike pamed and shucked at his enormous guilt. J’hilip (</. 1314) 
was peihiips 'iving .it the tinie ^hen r>.inte Miote 

The stalwart one is Pctci III of Arragon (A He married 

Constance, the dauglitei of Manfred (C. in 112). became king of Airagoii in 
1276, and of Sicilj- after the "Vespers” (Mar 30, 1282), ami died 1285. 
Dante's estimate of his character, possibly mfluenced by the fact that be 
had (jefented Philip the Hold, is confirmed by J'rP mi. 103, and Benv* 
peter had been extomn uiiirated for luftoiguig the rights of the Church in 
accepting the crown of Sicily, but bad been absolved by the Archbishop of 
Tarragona. 

"U** Charles of Anjou, who is sufficiently identified hy his aqiiiline nose, i-. 
painted in darker r.oloiiis in C. xx. 6i-6y Here ho is lightly joined with 
Peter of Arragoii, who had exclaimed on hearing of his death, that *' the 
^st knight in the world had been taken from it " The fact that he ts 
placed not in Hell but m Purgatory implies that Dante had seen some 
elements of good, some germ of repentance, that led him to feel hopeful. 

The youth who, had he Used, might have been as the Marcellus of 
Sicily, IS Alphonso III. the Magnificent, who surcceded his father Peter as 
king of Arraj(on in 1285, and 1291 at the age of twenty. As it was, he 
sei tired the independence of Airagon against the claims of Charles of 
Anjou. The other heirs are James II , crowned 12S6 as king of Sicily, in 
X29T as king of Arragqn, rf. 13.*7. He suiiendercd Sicily to his ^ather-m* 
law, Charles II. of Naples (Par xix. 127). Fredetick, however, asserted 
his claim to tiie island, of which he had been made king in 1276, and after a 
nmr between the two brothers obtained the mastery ami occuj^ed the throne 
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Which none can of the other heirs maintain; 

Frederick and Giacomo the kingdoms own ; 

None the far better heritage attain. # 

But seldom human excellence hath grown 
Through branches of the tree: He wills it so 
Who gives it, that we ask of Him alone. * 

Eke to that large-nosed one my speech doth go, 

Nor less that Pier, \>vho with him doth sing; 

Whence Provence and Apulia wail for wnc. 

Plants from old seed do oft degenerate spring. 

As Constance of her spouse still makes more 
boast 

Than Beatrice and Margaret of their king. 


till his death m 1337. lie held his own Philip the F.iir, Chailes of 

Valois, and Chaiks II of NaplcN, apamst fuiir Popes, Jlunilhce VIll , 
Benedict XI , Clement V , and John XXII. 'J'hc heltei hcriURe, to which 
none of th« sons snreced, is that of the nobleness and equity of their father 
(comp Par, xix iJ7-ijb) Frederick’s ej'ii ipb at Catania, however, speaks 
in Inch terms of him .is # 

•‘Z/rn 

Diin/ue cult^r, kumaH,jut,s aviator " 

But the epitaphs of kings .iic nut always tiusiw'orthy chrnniclcs. On the 
general question of the heredity of goodness and line riohditv, see Cans 111 , 
and its exposition in cVkt’ ii 

3 S 4 The remark just made is a[>|ihcd also to the descendants of Charles of 
Anjou Of these, Chailes II , cononouly known as Ciotlo, or the Cripple, 
joined James of Arragon in his fratricidal war with Frederick III of Sicdy. 
(Comp. Par. xix. 127 for his “one good deed.'') For Peter see note 
on 1. Z12. 

Provence had come to Charles II. tlirough his mother, Beatrice, 
dai^hter of the lut Count 

The two princesses are not easily identified, (t) They may have been 
the daughters of Charles II., just named, one the wife of Janies, the othci 
of Fiederick of Arragon. Constance, the muLlier of those two princes, 
daughter of Manfred, was wife of Peter Ill. So taken, the lines ate a some¬ 
what involved way of repeating the fact tfiat Charles of Anjou and Peter of 
Arragon were alike in having sons inferior to themselves But so far as 
recoras go, the names of those ptincesses were Biauca and Kleonora. 
(0) Others (PeHt ) have found in them the d lUghtcrs of Rnyinond Berenger 
(comp. Par. vi. 128-135), Margarita, manicd to Louis JX , and Beatrice to 
Charles of Anjou. It is obvious, however, that Louis IX. has no proper 
place in the comparison. Dante would hardly hav placed Peter 111 . of 
Arragon above the crusading saint (3) A more satisfactory solution of the 
problem is found in taking the names as tlnsc of the two wives of Cliarles 
of Anjou, the second being the dauehtei of Eudes, Duke of Buigundy. The 
comparison IS thus sharpened ; as Charles was mfeiiot to Peter of Arragon 
80 in the same pnq^rtion has he sous infetior to himself. 
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Sec yc the king alone 'mid all the host, 

Henry of simple life, with England's crown ; 

He in his branches happier is than most. 

And he who lower than the rest bows down 
Is Mart]uis Gugliclmo, who doth raise 
jj[it> eyes, through whom doth Alessandria’s town 
Trouble Montferrat and the Canavesc. 

130 As in the case of SaUdin (// iv. laq) and Sonlello (C vi. 59), the soul 
that has been conspicuously unlike others in its hf^^lime btands apart even 
behind the veil. The description of Henry HI S character is sufficiently 
geneial, and may briefly have embodied the repute which he had ^ainea 
throughout iLiUrope during his long reign (1216-72) As the brothet-in-law 
of Frederick II , his name waswrll Unown throuKlidUt Italy. It is probable, 
however, looking to the othei allussoni to liini;li-.h hi'tory to be found m the 
Comm. (//. Ml. 120, xix. 122), that Ilantc's estimate of Henry’s 

chai.icter may have been diawu (10111 what he heard in I'.nul ind from those 
who had personally known the saintly king No words couldbtlier describe 
that character, devout, viure, lackin.' strength and energy, preb rung masses 
to sermons, bci .luse it was better to have an hour’s coininuninn with a friend 
than to hear an hour’s talk about him, than the “simple life" of Dante. 
The “ belter issue’’ is Edward I ,in whose work as a lawgiver Dante may 
have seen, as the name of the English Justinian uidicatc<>, something like 
an approach to his ideal of a true Umg, and of whom Villani (viii 90) speaks 
as one of the wisest Christians and most valiant princes of his time. 

iW William VII., Marquis of Montferrat, at first the ally, afterwards 
the opponent, of Charles of Anjou The name presents many points of con¬ 
tact with the hi>-tory of Europe, his first wife having been the daughter of 
Kichmd, Earl of Gloucester, his second of Alphonso X of Castde, and his 
daughter lolanthe hai mg been married to the Greek Emperor, Androtucus 
11 . Palaeologus Alessandria (named after Pope Ale^ander HI., its 
founder) rebelled against him (1390) in conjunction with Asti and other 
towns in the noith-we&t of Italy. The Marquis was defeated and taken, 
and died ui prison in 1292. His ‘on John declared war against the Ales- 
satldrians, but they, in alliance w'lth Malteo Visconti, invaded Montferrat 
(stietching from the light bank of the Po to the Ligurian Alps) and the 
Canavesc, lying betw een the Grai.ui Alps and the Po. Dante praises him 
lot his genciosity !’■. CcjiV. iv. 6. 
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Angels that giurd the Valley-^Nmo of Gallura'-^T.be 
Stars—'The i^rpent Foe—Cun ado Malaspma 

% 

Ti It hour was come which brings back yearning 
new 

To those far out at sea, and melts their hearts, » 
The day that they have bid sweet friends adieu; 
Whereat the pilgrim fresh with strong love starts, 

If he perchance hear bells, far off yet clear, * 

Which seem to mourn the day’s life that departs, 
When I, unheeding sounds that met mine car, 

On one that then rose up began to gaze. 

Who bade us with hia haiidb to stand and liear. 

Hc clasped his palms, and both did upward raise, 

Fixing upon the distant East his eyes, 

As telling God, “Nought else such joy conveys.” 

Te lucis ante, did devoutly rise 

Brom out his bps, and witfl sucli dulcet tone, 

It bore me from myself in ccstacies, “ 

And then the others left him not alone, 

Sweetly, devoutly, to the hymn’s full end, 

With eyes upon the sphere supernal thrown. 

1 Apart from the exceeding beauty and tenderness of the whyle passage, 
it has the special interest of being obviously a personal rsmimsceiice. liie 
poet had known what it was to hear the Ave Marla bell as the evening 
closed, and as the ship in which he sailed was moving faitbcr and faitlitr 
from the shore. The starting-point of such a voyage may have been Pisa or 
Genoa, and the occasion the journey which took him to Arles {fi, ix. 1x2; 
Par.-K 136). Or had he sailed with Henry VIJ from Genoa to Pisa? 

The i>racticdl suspension of one sense while the whole imnd was absoi bed 
in the activity of another is agaui a personal chiiracteristic (C. iv. 

The soul which is now seen is probably that of Nino (abbreviation of 
Ugohno), judge of Gallnra in Sardmu ( 1 . 5^), a giandson of Ugolmo (// 
xxxiii.), by whom Fia Gomita was condemned lo death {If, xxn. Bi) Aftci 
a five years* war witJi Guido di Moiiiefeltio he died in Hi'* 

heart was depoaited, by his wish, two years after liis dtath, in the Chuidi 
uf the Franciscans at Lucca He was a pers.oiial friend of Dante's, and was 
with him at Capiona {H, xxi 95) The act and ii'nK of devotiou~hands 
clasped in prayer, face turned eastward—of whii-h we lead here, were, we 
may well believe, what Dante had noted as chaiacterisUc during his life¬ 
time. 

^3 TV lucis ante Urminum. The Compline h^inn of the Roman Breviary, 
and therefore coming naturally after the Ave Mai la or A n^clm. 
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Now, Reader, to the truth thine eyes down 
bend, 

For now so thin and subtle is the veil 
Such barrier thou may’st easily transcend. 

I saw that gentle army hushed and pale, 

—-?n silence upward gaze with fixM eye, 

As those with whom meek lowly hopes prevail. 
And coming forth, descending from on high, 

J saw two angels, each with sword of fire, 
Truncated flames, of forms that points deny. 
Verdant as new-born leaflets their attire 

Was seen, while they with green wings onward 
drove, 

Beaten and blown in many a breezy spire. 


Wh.!! IS the inner meaninK which the poet wishes us to read between 
the lines ^ Probably it lies in t)ie fact that the hymn which the spirits sani; 
spoke of troubled dreams and other incidents of the bodily life which they 
had left {Procvl recetf/int somma .). In C. xi. 22 we have a like fact 
and a formal explanalnm of it m connection with the I .ord's Prayer, and here, 
as there, the thought is that the Church behind the veil joins in the prayers 
and praises of the Church on eaith, even when they have ceased to Dc per- 
son.'ifly applic-ible Possibly a yet further thought lies below the surface, 
sc , that the saints of God maynghtlj pray, in sympathy with others, against 
perils which they themselves have in one form oveicome , the approach of 
the i^erpent in 1, 95 suggesting yet again that till the work of purihcation has 
been definitely commenced, even ilie disembodied spirit is liable, perhaps 
Uurough memory, to the allurements of its own besetting sin. Comp, the 
striking passage, which '*may have been in Dante’s mind, in Augusttoo 
X. 30) 

^ In the Roman Previary the hymn Te Inch is followed, after the Nnne 
Dintiiiis ami versifies, by a Collect: ” Visit, O God, we beseech, this habi* 
tation, and diive fai from it all snares of the enemy ; let Thy holy angels 
dwell in it" I'he souls are cleaily assumed to hive said the prayei, and 
the appearance of the :iii:;els is the answer to it The desciiption remind 
of in** angels of Fra Angelico, and every feature has its meaning, which, 
as 1 , 20 indicates, is not far to seek. There arc the "flaming swords" of 
Gen III. 34, no longer used to bar the way to the Tree of Life, wt for man's 
defence, and the poiuis are broken to indicate that even the terrors of the 
Word of God, which is " the sword of the Spirit," arc abated by the mercy 
and the love revealed in Christ; and then wings and their garments are 
alike of green, which is the hue of hope (C 111. 135) That, too, was the 
colour of Beatrice’s mantle fC xxx. 3a). Their fair golden locks assumed 
a supernatural beauty which the eye could not bear to look on. and they 
have come from the bosom of her who is no longer the Mater Dohresa^ but 
the Maitr MiserKordiamm^ who appears m the heaven of stars {/*<»; 
xxui. 73), but has her abode eternally in the empyrean {JPar. acxxi. xi6), 
wluch L the dwelling-place of God. 
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One near us came a little space above ; 

One on the bank, o* the other side, did light, 

So that the crowd between them both did move. 
Well could I mark in them the head so bright, 

But at the face the gazing eye must quail, ^ 

As shrinks each sense beneath excess of might. 

“ Both of them came, as guardians of the vale. 

From Mary's bosom,'' then Sordcllo said, 

“Lest, coming quick, the serpent should prevail ” 
Then I, who knew not where he might invade, 
Turned and drew nearer to those arras so true, 

So chill a terror had my spirit frayed. 

Then spake Sordcllo ; “Now this valley through 
Pass we to speak to those great souls below ; 

Full sweet 'twill be for them to look on you.” 

But three steps down I deem that 1 did go. 

And found myself beneath ; there watching me 
I saw one, as if longing m# to know. 

Already now the air grew dark to see, 

But not so that, between his eyes and mine, 

It failed to show what erst my sight did flee. 

Then he and I did, each to each, incline ; 

Ah Nino, noble judge, how gUd was I 

Not with the damned to see that face of thine! 

No greetings pleasant did we there pass by; 

And then he asked, “How long is't since thou'rt come 
Through the wide seas to where this Mount soars 
high > ” 

^ Ajs one who is not yet purified, the pilgrim shrinks in terror from the 
thought that, though he has eiicaped Hell, the Tempter may assail 
him. Even the new presence of the angeU is nut enough to reassure hinii 
and he turns in his terror to the human wiMluni of his guide. 

The presence of the poet is welcome, not only, if m all, because he can 
immortalise the fame of the ^eat ones of the earth, but, as in C % 87, 133, 
VI. 36, because he can himseu pray, and ask others to pray, for their more 
rapid growth in holiness. 

» In spite of the gathering darkness Dante recognUes his friend. The 
words of 1. 54 imply that he had not been quite easy as to Nino’s doom 
in the other world. It had been a comfort not to find him in Hell. 

W The ** far waters are those near Ostia (C 11. loi). 
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“ Ah,” said I, “ through the realms of mournful 
gloom 

I came this morn, and in my first life still, 

Albeit I seek the other as I roam.” 

And when my answer did their hearing fill, 

^Sordello and the other drew aside 

As those whom great astonishment doth thrill. 

One turned to Virgil, and the other cried 
To one who sat there, Rise, Ciirrado, rise, 

Come and see now what God’s grace doth provide;” 
Then turned to me: By those great charities 
Thou ow’st to Him who ever so doth hide 
His primal Why, that there no passage lies. 

When thou shalt pass beyond these waters wide, 

Tell my Giovanna that for me she pray. 

Where prayers which pure ones pour are satisfied; 
Her mother’s lov'c, I trow, hath passed away, 

Since she hath changed, her weeds of whitest 
hue: 

Well may the sad one wish for them to-day! ^ 


82 Sordello, it would seem, had not recognised the fact that Dante was 
still living , there had been no sun to cast a shadow (C. vi. 56), and the 
Mantuan was so absoibed m Virgil that he had failed to note the breathmg 
winch revealed the fact to others (C. li 67'’C8) 

® For the historv »f Currado Malaspina, see I 118. 

61 The limit of man's knowledge m presence of the Infinite Wisdom is 
emphasised aeain, as it had been In C 111 34-39. 

n Of Giovanna. ih- -i—---f Nino, who, on her father's death (1996), 
was commended by 1. '. ^ 111. to the care of the citircns of Voltcrra, 

hitle Is known beyond the fact that she died young (in i^^oo she was only 
nine) Commentators differ as to her husband’s name, or indeed the fact of 
her being married. There is an almost inhnite pathos in the longing of the 
fether for theinnocent ’ piayers of his child '1 he widow, Beatrice, was 
daughter of Obi^zo, Marquis of Este, and in 1300 (but afrer the data of the 
vision) took Galcarro Visconti of M'l iii, as her second husband, eleven years 
younger than herself Line 75 implies that Dante, writing circ. 1314, knew 
that the marringe had not been a happy on*-. Lines 76, 77, perhaps suggest 
that Dante’s separation from his wife seemed to him to have led. on her side, 
to somethine like indifference. We note in passing, (i) the Italian origin of 
widows* weeds (L 74); (2)_the mediaeval use of heraldic achievements 
“ hatchments over burial-places. A viper biting a boy was the badge of 
the Milanese Visconti, a cock the official bearing” of the Judge of Galtura. 
IW latter would have been an honourable record of a faithful life. The 
former was far otherwise than that 
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Thus clearly in her case is brought to view 
How long in women dwells love’s fire alone, 

If sight or touch do not the glow renew; 

The Viper, by the hosts of Milan Icnown, 

Will not for her make such fair burial-place, 

As would the Cock Gallura bears have done.” 

So spake he, and his brow was marked with trace 
Of that true righteous zeal which, in the heart. 
Doth, with a measured temper, burn apace. 

My eager eye as if for Heaven did start, 

Still to the point where stars move on most slow. 
As wheel where nearest to its axle-part. 

And my Guide said, “Why look thine eyes up so?” 
And 1 to him : “ At those three bright fires there. 
Wherewith this hither pole is all aglow.” 

And he to me: “ The tour stars bright and clear 
Thou saw’st this morn are low in yonder track. 
And these have mounted vdherc before they were; 

And as he spoke Sordello drew him back. 

And said, “Behold, there comes our Adversary!” 
And pointed with his hand lest sight should lack. 

There, on that side where no defence doth lie 
For that small valley, was a serpent seen; 

Such, may be, led Eve bitter food to try. 


88 One feels, as has been said {h'fackz p 8), that, const lously or uncon* 
sdousivt Dante paints himboif, and that the lines might be placed under his 
portrait. 

88 Astronomic commentators have, after their manner, identiheil the stars 
nnth a and ^ in the Ship, and a in the Eridanus, not throwing much 
light thereby on Dante’s meaning, but suggesting the thought that here also, 
as in C. 1. 33, he may have been di .awing on the information he had gamed 
from Marco Polo, or other travellers m the southern hemisphere The 
allegorists, with better right, find in them the three Christian graces, V'aith, 
Hope, Charity, as contrasted with the four natural virtues of C i 3o (comp. 
C. XXXI. 104-iTt) As they use the others fail; tint which was glonoiis 
**having no glory by reason of the glory that excelloth ' (a Lor. in. lo). 

*8 The presence of the .Serpcnt-iempter brings us f.ice to Dee with a theo¬ 
logical dimculty. The dtigma of the Church was that souls in purgatory 
were at least free from temptation, and that dogma Dante endorses in C. xu 
aa-34, xxw 133. What then is meant by that which seems to contradict 
the dogma P The answer is found partly perhaps in the somew'hat technical 
plea that the souls which the Serpent visits are not yet in Purgatory, but 
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The evil snake wound grass and flowers between, 
Wriggling its head at times and licking well 
Its back, as when a beast itself doth clean. 

I saw it not, and therefore cannot tell, 

How downward swooped the falcons of high Heaven, 
Yet that both swooped was plainly what befell. >, 
Hearing the air before their green wings driven, 

The serpent fled, and to their post on high 
The angels turned, with ordered pace and even,■* 
The spirit who had to the Judge drawn nigh 

When he had called, through all that conflict dire 
Had never ceased on me to fix his eye. 

“So may the light that leads thee with us fire. 

Find wax enough in thy frcc-wilVs estate 
As ncedeth for the azure plains up higher,” 

So it began, “if thou can’st now rejate 
True news of Valdimagra or its coast, 

Tell me, for there it vw's I once waxed great. 

Currado Malaspina, so 1 boast 

My name, though not the elder, yet his kin; 

The love which here is cleansed mine own had 
most” 


expiating their delay ou earth by a delay behind the veil; more substantially, 
m the thought tlut Dante wrote out of the fulncs«i of his own experience of 
the nighl'troubks of the soul in the earlier stages of conversion (see note on 
1. !()). He had felt what a spirit like his own has described as the *' miser* 
able power " of dreams (J H Newman, Ffrscs, p 127) to throw the soul 
back upon the memories of a guilty past, which the waking spirit would not 
entertain for en instant. And the tempter comes on the side where there is 
no rampart, the weak, defencelc.sR side of what had been the soul's besetting 
rin, among the green glass and flowers, the blameless joys of life, gliding 
and licking itself as though at lost it had ceased to be venomous. 

104 The '* heavenly falcons ” an, of course, the angrLs who have come, in 
Spenser's phrase, " against foul flends to aid us militant." 

liS Tbe “ wax " of man's free-will ih to feed the light which God has given, 
and without which it could uot have burnt, la Augustine's words^ 
creavU te sine te rwn sahtal'tt it stne te," The "highest azure" (literally 
tnaiHsl) may be either the earthly Paradise at the summit of the Mount, or 
the yet higher Heas'en of the empyrean. ^ 

413 The nUtory of the Malaspina family is interwoven with that of four 
centunes of Italian history as the Lmds of Lunigiana, of which Ckrnira and 
the Val di Magra, opening ou the Bay of Sperzu {H. xxiv, 145 ; Par. ix. 
form a part. As Guelph« they took ^art under Obizzo 11 . with the league of 
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“Oh,'' said I to him, “ne'er thy lands within 
Have I yet been, but where can one abide 
In Europe, where due praise they do not win? 

The fame by which thy house is magnified 
Proclaims its lords, proclaims its country too, 

So that he knows who never thither hied. 

And as J hope to mount on high, to you 
1 swear your great race hath not forfeited 
The glory to free purse and sharp sword due. 

Nature and use such grace upon it shed, 

That though a vile head leads the world astray. 

Sole it goes right, and scorns wrong path to tread." 

the LomVtard cities against FrediTic.k Haibarossa. Jhe elder, Ci'nrad, suc¬ 
ceeded Obizzo in xxQi, and was in his turn succeeded hv his suns Manfred, 
Moroello, Frederick, and Albeit, and the Conrad who now meets us i^i the 
son of Frcdeiick. The territoiy was divided in piopoitiou^, iiitowoich we 
nc^d nut enter, among the childien and grandchildren of Lunrad I. Moro- 
Clio (</ iijis), th >5011 of Albert, appears in// xxiv 145 as the sMim-cloud 
of the Val di M.'gra. Hi-, cousui, anothet iMnrurllo, '.on of Manfred, 
although opposed in polit'cs, was a ^Arsonal fnena and protector of the 
poet's, who IS said in.the letter whiili bears the name ol Fra llauo (possibly 
apocryphal) to have dedicated the i'ur^atono to him, and he and his sou 
Fianceschino welcomed Dante as a guest in 1306, in the eai lier period of his 
exile. An earlier Maiaspina wa.<i conspicuous among the patrons of the 
Provencal Troubadours (/l-V/r 37 . Faw. i 257), and the taste for culture 
may have been inherited bv lus descendants Ihe whole passage that fol¬ 
lows IS obviously the iittcr.’ince of the poet's gr.'ititude. 

130 The words point probably to the special generosity which led Conrad 
to divide lus patrimony among his brothers and their children He too was 
^*notus m/ratru antmi patemt" like the Fiociileius of Hor Od ii. a, 6. 

13 X Written, wt must believe, after 1306, but from the assumed standpoint 
of 1300 The iLuroptan, at least the Italian, fame of the house of ttie 
Malaspini was shown conspicuously m the fact that their territory was 
luoketioti as a kind of neutral borderland in which the exiles of all parties 
weie sure of finding a safe refuse. 

^ The '* gloiy of the ijurse ' is, of course, more tKin that of bemg one of 
the richest i^ihes of Italy, and includes the right use of riches. The 
Malaspini seemed to Dante the embodiment of the idea of true nolility in 
the CoHWtu which forms the basis of Conv iv. From his point of view 
FehUssf tfbiig* might have been uken as their motto. Comp Lxtia. s. v, 
Malasjbtna. 

180 xjie construction of the line is ambiguous and the mcaiiiiig uncertain. 
The “ guilty head" has been taken for Satan as the “priitce of this world," 
for Rome, for the Curia Romana, for Boniface VIll., for the Emperor, who 
was negligent of his duties. On the whole, the reference to the Pope seems 
most piobable. Dante will not sacrifice his pnnciplcs to his compliments 
and mikes it a chief point of praise that the Mala>piiu are good uid noble;, 
is spite of being Guelphs, that they are the exception which proves the 
rttle. 
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CANTO IX 


And he: Now go; for ere the sun shall stay 
Seven times at rest in Aries’ bed again. 

Which he with all his four feet holds in sway, 
This, thine opinion courteous, in thy brain 
Shall be as to us centre riveted 
With firmer nails than speech of other men, 
Unless the course of justice stays its tread,’* 


I 

CANTO IX 


*The Vnion cj i//t Eagle—^Tke Dr caw ycwncy—The I'lsian 
of Lucu — The Sre/^s lJ i/l Tottul oj Purgatory — The 
P's-—The Gold and Stlnjcr Keys 


Sh£. v\'ho ot yore shared old Tithonus’ bed, 

On the far Eastern gallery grew white, 

As from her »vvcet fnei^^’s arms her steps were led: 

Al Ea'.ter 1300 the sun was in the sign of Arrs (// 1. 38). Wuhin 
seven years from tliat date (the Canto was obviously written after ijor), 
Dante would know from experience the large-hearted hospuality of Ine 
hoii-.c of Lunigiana The picture of the four feet of the Ram covering the 
pillow of the Lcliptic IS obviuusl> drawn fiom the star-maps which Dante 
had used in his astronomical studies. 

^ The leadings vary between litone = Tilhuiius, the luisband of Aurora, 
douiiivd to the dreaty iiiiniottahty of peipelual old age, and 'litan^the Sun. 
Vuliimes ha\c been wniten on its luean.ng, and even the carefully condensed 
suuuiiaiy iu Scatt uccupies thirlccu clos' ly p" •. ■ ag«.>. With the former 

reauing we have a dcsciinUon ol the •..tan .1 .,i>, or possibly, assuming 
that Dante followed niedta:v.il legend (Jacop. della Laiui), that there were 
two Auroras, the n 1 .g of the muon If we read " Titan/’ then the concu¬ 
bine is Telhys, who, in Greek mythology, is the biide of Oceanus, but may 
have been thoiighi of as the concubine of the Sun. who adopts this 

reading, takes tht, "sweet friend ' as the Sun, but explains the line as 
meaning that the ouean’s g'eain of whiteness was "outside bis ainia," r<;,, 
that It came from the moon and not the sun. Witte (D ay) agrees with 
Scan, as to its being the moonnse, nut the suniise, that is painted, laying 
stress upon the fact tliat an ideal computation of the position of the stars for 
the latitude and longitude of the Mount of Purgatory would give g i> m. as 
the hour of the moon's rising on the Easter Monday of 1300, and that at 
8.30 t>.M. its glininier would be seen in the toil of the Scorpion. 1 mclme to the 
reading "Tithonus,” and to the explanation that it was the very earliest gleam 
of dawn, when the Eastern hoi iron is faintly lit up and the sky is still bright 
With stars. At this hour Dane, who had kept watch till then, fell asleep. 

^ It has been urged that the picture is true of moonlight, scarcely so of 
ftunnsc Wc have the 
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Her brow with many a jewelled star was bright, 

Set in the figure of that creature cold, ® 

Which with its tail is nations wont to smite. 

And of the steps where she her course doth hold, 

The night had traversed two, when there we stayed, 
And the third now its wings did downward fold, 
When 1, as by my Adam-flesh downweighed, 

Conquered by sleep upon the glass reclined, 

Which we all five our resting-place had made. 

It was the hour when swallow to the wind 
Chants her sad songs as morning^ dawn draws 
near,— 

Perchance as ancient sorrows haunt her mind,— 

And when our sonl, more alien from the spJiere 
Of flesh, and less to rush of hot though l^ given, 

As half-divine looks forth in vision clear ; 

] seemed to see in dreams, as m mid-heaven, 

An eagle hovering with 'ts plumes of gold, 

With wide wings poised to swoop when downward 
driven ; 


“ Nec et/nui, , 

Lvna ne^at . spitniUl trituuh> m'' htuuKC '* 

of VII. 8, y, nut the **jamque rube ehat radits <tf]\ as, af 

But the first gieums* of da7 that precede hi. sunrise have often this white, 
cold shining. The steps by which ni^ht tr, vcls are not hoijr.s but " watches " 
of the night, and this brings us to arc 3AM 

U The tlisembodied spirits appear as L needing sleep Adam’s nature, 
in Dante (not the taint of oiiginal sin, but simply the “corruptible body 
which presseth down the aoui,’* C xi 43 , Ovtd, ix 15), leads him to fall 
asleep He could not as yet “ watch one hour " 

1 * The sleep la.sts, according as we assume a solar ot lunar aurora, for six 
hours Of two or thiee Then romes a dream at the hour when dreams are 
true {ff, xx\i. 7), when the sw-allow s ]»laintive song is heard The “ foimer 
woes ’’ refer to the transfomialion of Procne and PTnlomcla as told by Ovid 
(Mff. vi. 413-67(5) DanlCj it would seem, identifies Plitlornela witii the 
swallow, Procne with the nightingale (C. vvn ly) Ovid, curiously enough, 
in his 

‘*Quarum petit nltt >a i.ylvas, 

AlUta, iecta subtt"—(Mei, vi. 663^, 

seems to leave the question open 

5 ® The eagle, as the bird of Jupiter, seen from the classical standpoint, 
suggested the story of Ganymede (Horn. ll. xx. 23a , y&'n. v 253). With 
Dame, however, there was another nnunory, and the eag'e recalled the four 
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And I, it seemed, then found me where of old 
Young Ganymede his kindred did forsake. 

Rapt to the Council which the high Gods hold ; 
Methought, perchance he on his prey doth break ® 
Here only as by use, and scorneth quite 
That spoil gained elsewhere he should upward take. 
Then wheeling, as me seemed, a wider flight. 

Like a dread thunderbolt he downward came, 

And snatched me upward to the burning light. ® 
There seemed both he and 1 to feel the flame, 

And that imagined fire so scorched, it broke 
Perforce the slumber which my soul overcame, 

Not otherwise, of old, Achilles woke, 

Turning his opened eyes on all around, ^ 

And knotviiig not the place that met his look. 


living creatures of Eii-lviel (i. lo) and St John (A’rt'. iv. 7), perhaps also the 
Church's hymn ou the Evangeli'st, as symbolised by the eagle— 

“ J~o/at avii sine meta, 

Quo nec VxXtes, ner p*upheta, 

Evoiai'it altius," 

and so became a fit emblem of l.ucia (sec note on H, 11. 07), as the sj mbol 
of illuiniifating grace. Lsen the 0 .in>inede story is obviously viewed as 
having an allego: .’ 't ■ - r ; and hctting forth the lapture of the 

soul to a region .1; s c. 1 . ^ . 

* 'Iran-Jatcd into the language of tlieology, the thought of Dante was 
that the gift of spiritual illumination conies ordinarily (“perchance") to 
those who have already made some progress in their conversion. Detti. 
axxii. 10 may have suggested the imagerj’. The “fire "was that of the 
empyrean sphere to which Dante was now translated In his vision, as 
aDiicipating the actual completion of his pilgrimage. 

^ 'i he tmiught implied is that the rapture involved an element of terror 
AS well as joy for mortal man as >et unpunhed; that, as in Schiller's 
words— 

Schteckhch tst ct Detner IVa/itkeit 
Sterbltches Q^ss zv sej h." 

M The reference is to Dante's favourite, Statius {Achili 1. 347>25o), and 
the passage is worth quoting, both for its own beauty and as showing how 
Dante appreciateil in others that poetry of childhood of which the Comnt, 
supplies so many instances (C. xxx. 44, 79 , /f. xxui. 38)— 

“ Cum puzri ifeme/acia quies^ ocuhguejiuentis 
sensere dum, acre prune: 

Qmb hcor f guijluctus * wt Felton f omnia vera 
Atfuz ignoia vtdet, duhitaique agnescere matrtMu” 
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What time his mother unto Scyros* ground 
Bore him from Chiron in her arms asleep, 

Whence the Greeks dragged him, there in hiding 
found. 

Then \ roused Ine, wlicn fied that slumber deep 
From oft'my face, and I, in sore afl’nghr. 

Was as one chilled with fear, whose blood doth creep. 
Near me my Comforter alone in sight 

Appeared ; the sun two hours had sped his way, 

And my gaze turned where shore and sea unite. ^ 
Then said my Master : “Cast off thy dismay. 

Sure that thus far a good course is begun ; 

Check not thy powers, but let them have full play. 
Now shall thy steps through Purgatory run : 

See there the high clifi'that doth round it go, 

See where it seems disjoined, the entrance won. 

Just now at dawn before the sun*s full glow. 

While sleep was on thy ^irit inwardly. 

Upon the flowers that deck the ground below 
A lady came and said, ‘ Lo ! Lucia I ; 

Let me take him who lietli sleeping there, 

And I will speed him in his course on high/ 


M The pilgniii's surpri<;e al finding that it was nearly the third hour of the 
day may possibly confirm the view that the opening lines of the Canto 
descrj 1 >ed the rising of the moon. The solution of the problem is probably 
to be found in the &ct that the hymn which the souls were singing when the 
travellers entered the valley of the kings was that of the Compline Service^ 
sc., after 9 p.m., that after this the three stars are shining brightly. Thus 
there is tune for the attack and discomfiture of the Serpent, and then foi 
the meetings with Nino and Malaspma This would bruig us to about 
midnight as the hour when Dante is supposed to fall asleep. \Vh.it startles 
him and reminds him of Achilks is that he looks out only on tlie ocean. 
The valley with its flowers, the souls of the mighty kings, have all vanished. 
He learns that his vision was a reality ; Lucia, his patron saint, who dwells 
with his Beatrice in Paradise, with her nomcn et omen, has quickened hb 
slow ascent He can enter within the gates of Purgatory', which he has 
thus reached, 1 may add to the facts stated in note on // 11. 07, m coo* 
nection with l.ucia, that one of the chuiches in Florence that 1 >ear ner name 
stands in the Via de' Bardi; presumably, Uierefore, in the street in which 
Beauice’s husband lived. This was probably the church m which he had 
gated on his beloved one as she iusiened to the praises of the Queen of 
Angeb(F. N. c, 5). S. Mary, Lucia, Beatrice, and, I may add, Matilda, 
were indUsolubly connected in his thoughts. 
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Sordello stayed, and those good spirits dear: 

She took thee up, and as the day grew bright, 

She mounted, and 1 too, her footsteps near; 

Then here she laid thee, but first drew my sight 
With her fair eyes, to that gate opened wide: 
Then she and sleep together took their flight.** 

As one whose doubting heart, once certified. 

Full soon doth into comfort change his fear, 

When Truth no more the covering veil doth hide, 
So was I changed, as though no care were near; 

My Leader saw me, and along the rock 
Moved, and toward the height I followed there. 
Reader! thou seest well how 1 unlock 

My theme’s rich stores; then wonder not, I 

If with more art I fertilise its stock. 

So we drew nigh, and in tl^ place did stay 

Where first an opening narrow seemed to break. 
Like passage which through stone walls gives a 
way. 

A gate 1 saw, and three steps upward make 
An access to it, each of diverse hue, 

And there a Warder sat who never spake. 


SI The Une is full of Bugeestive associations, (i) If Liina be the earlier 
saint of that name, we remember that she had lotii out her eyes because 
tbe3’ had t;tven rise to -I'l unholy passion m her heathen lover, (a^ As the 
eyes o! the “ gcmle l.idy " of C nnz xiv. are explained in Conz>. li. i6 as 
mraning the demonstrations of philosophy, so here those of Lucia stand for 
the intuitive perception that the. way of punficaliun is now open tor the 
repentant srmis. 

TO Like the '* whoso hath ears to hear ” of the great Master (Afatf. xiii. 9), 
the address to the reader, as in // ix ftr , Par x, 22, is a call not only, or 
cliiefly, if at all, to admire the poet’s mastery in thouj-hc and speech, but to 
put lorth all his power to read the inner meaning which lies below the 
smface of all its outward beauty. 

i'he entrance to Hell was wide enough (//. v ao). Here we have the 
** strait gate and the nairow way ” of Afatt \u. 13. 

TO for the three steps see It. 04-*o»* The Warder of the gate is the 
Angel of Purgatory* swoid has been explained as the symbol of 

righteous judgment in fjeneMl or priestly jurisdiction in particular, or “ the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Woid of God " vi. 17). Possibly alt 
three thoughts are msed together. 
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And as mine eyes gained clearer, fuller view, 

I saw him seated on the topmost stair, 

With face that did my power to gaze subdue. 

In his right hand a naked s^vo^d he hare, 

Which upon us its rays reflected still. 

So that ill vain mine eyes oft met its glare. 

** Speak where ye are; and tell me what your will,’* ^ 
So he began to speak. “Where is your guide? 

* Take heed lest this your journey work you ill.” 

“A heavenly Lady,” then my Chief replied, 

“ Familiar with these things, but just before 
Said to us, ‘ See the gate, thence pass inside.’ ” 

“ And may she speed your footsteps more and more! ” 
Began that Warder, with kind speech and fair: 

“ Come forward then, and these our steps pass 
o’er.” 

Thither did we draw nigh, and that first stair 

Was of wliite marble, po\bhcd so and clean, “ 

It mirrored all my features as they were. 


M The question of the Warder-angel implies that the souls that came to 
the gale were cotninnnly biniight thith<*r by the angtd appointed lor tloit 
ministry. Here the place of the angel had been taken, iii thi- case tjf the 
living man, by Lucta, » < , by special lupernatiiral illuininat.nn. The warn- 
ing that follows the quebtion was to remind inen that the wi rk of the soul’s 
purification \i.as no light m.itter, to be entered on with a light he.irt. Men 
must count the cost, or the\ would f.ul m it (Luie xiv 28-30). The angel 
is, as It were, the confessor of tlie souls hehintl the veil. 

W The three siejis are probably intended to answer to the three elements 
of penitence, as defined by the Schoolmen contrition, confession, ^-atisfac- 
tion (Loinb Sent,i\ i6a). But, as the elaborated desi ription shows, that 
formula had been leceivedby Dante in all Us full sigruficancc (1) The 
white marble m which he saw himself mirrored indicates the self-knowledge 
without which contrition is incomplete, the purit> of conscience which ran 
recall the memories of past sins without fresh guilt (i) The dark gloomy 
hue, the broken and rough surface, of the secOrul stair, svniboli'.t, the state 
of the heart as laid bare in confess ■ ■ icousness (3) The 

crimson hue of the porphyry i , ' -e .* 1 . ■ ' * fit emblem of the 

charity which is the spnng of all true works of sat'sfartiun, possibly also of 
the *' blood of pnre ' shed upon the cross, blood which was thought of 
partly as an expiation for the sms of the world, partly .s the outward token 
of a burning and consuming love, l.astly, the adamant (not “ diamond”) 
threshold upon which the angel was seated, reprc'-cots at once the rock* 
foundation of the Church’s power to pardon, and the^ firmness of soul 
required in the confessor who is the instrument by which lliat power is 
exercised. 
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The second darker than dusk perse was seen, 

Of stone all rugged, rough and coarse in grain, 

With many a crack its length and breadth between. 
The third, which o’er the others towers amain, 
Appeared as if of fiery porphyry. 

Like blood that gushes crimson from the vein. 

On this, his two feet firmly fixed, saw I 
God’s angel, seated on the threshold stone, 

Which seemed a rock of adamant to the eye. 

O’er the three steps my Guide then led me on, 

With all good will, and said, “ Now humbly pray 
That bolts and bars to us be open thrown.” 

Then prostrate at the holy feet I lay: 

Mercy F begged, and opening of the gate, 

And thrice I smote my breast in contrite way. 

Then on my brow he did delineate 

With his sword’s point, seven P’s, and said, “When theie 
Thou go’st within, cicanj'e these wounds obstinate.’^ 
Ashes or earth dug out, left dry and bare, 

Would of one colour with his garments be, 

And from beneath them he two keys did bear. 

Of silver one, of gold the other key; 

First he the white, and then the yellow plied 
Upon the door, and thus he gladdened me. 


108 The V uitomary ruual of penitents on earth, the act of prostration at 
the feet of pr test or bishop, the triple smiting on the breast {Lvke xviii, 13)^ 
tep'.esenting the threHuld siniof thought, word, and dued(/>. C. A, li. 1^93, 
iu8>, IS transferred to the penitente completed on the Mount of Furificanon. 
"na The seven F's (^feccattC) stand for the ^even deadly sins of the 
medi.£val system of penitence, which are punhed in the seven cirdes of the 
Mount—Pride, Envy, Anger, Sloth, Avarice, and its opposite yet kindred 
sin, Prodigality (M vii), Gluttony, and Lasciviousness. It will be note'* 
that the cLissihcation differs from that given in //. xi , the latter being 
more the poet's own deduction from the great principles of ethics as laid 
down by Aristotle and developed by Aquinas, the former that which was 
authoritatively latii down in the Church’s discipline of confession. In the 
one case, the classification was determined from the standpoint of guilt and 
punishment; in the other, from that of possible discipline and amendment. 
Comp. Witte’s essay on Dante's iiunden System in D. F. ii. iai-x6o; Oxan, 
K), g9-io» ; D. A. %. V. Psniitnee , Chaucer’s Persone's TaU, 

Wo The key of gold represents the authority of the Church as absolving 
sin, Its power to ab'^olve coming from the “precious blood " of Chiist (i 
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**Whcn either of these keys in vain is tried 
So that the lock it turns not readily,” 

Said he to me, “ this door will closed abide. 
Costlier is one, the other bids us ply 

More art and skill ere through the wards it 
turn, 

For this is that which doth the knot untie. 
From Peter hold I them; from him 1 learn 
Rather to ope in error than to close, 

If only at my feet men kneel and mourn.” 
And then the sacred door he open throws. 
Saying, “Enter in, but also take good heed: 
He is cast forth who looks back as he goes.” 
And when upon their hinges did recede 
The swivels of that consecrated door, 

That are of metal, loud, and strong at need. 
Not with so sharp a note, or deep-roned roar, 
Tarpeia opened when fron#it was ta*en 
Metellus, and it stood with emptied store. 


i. i8)i that of silver, requiring more skill ni its appltr.atton, is the con¬ 
fessor’s discernment, -*1 ti!i,''iii '■ir.j ihe kind .ind iltgicfs of sin and the 
appropriate discipline f. i ■ ■' I'-'l*. .ire requ red for the pat<Ion and puii- 

ftcatioii of the penitent, but the latter coiiit-' lirst m oidcr of afiphcation 
In the eiftrcise of the powei conimitted to u the Church ]c,ins to mercy 
rather than seventy. Ihe poi^ibility uf crroi m the angel n^es from the 
fact that he is thought of, not, so to speak, in liis angelic nature, hut as the 
repiesentalis'C of the pnestly confessor 
w The warning is substantially the same as th.at of Lukt. ix 63, wii 33 , 
Hth. vi. 4. It also is obviously addressed, not to souls in Purgatory, but 
to the penitent who willint^ly anticipates on eatth the work of discipline and 
purification. 

IS* The special term used for gate seems to have been applied 

technically to the entrance mto the port of tiie church, the pon h or narthex, 
wUch, as in the ancient basilicas, was set apart for penitents ( '^ca> i ) 

Lucan (ill iS 4 )i 5 still present to the poet's mind CaiciliU'. Metellus 
was guardian of the public treasure which was kept under the 'laipeian 
rock. When Caesar crossed the Rubicon and marched on Ruire, he com¬ 
pelled Metellus to surrender it, and then 

“ Tumc stipes Tarpeta sonat, magHC< u£ t eelvitts 
Testatur siridore foresy 

Dons' the creaking of the hinges imply that they were rusty through long 
disuse ? that penitential discipime and the art of the wi^e confessor and guide 
^souls were becoming obsolete? Comp C. x. 2, /J. i. 63. 
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At the first thunderous peal I turned again, 

And Te Deum laudamm seemed to hear, 

Fn voices mingled with melodious strain: 

And what I heard upon my mind did bear 
Such impress as it oft is wont to take, 

When men their singing with the organ share, 
f'or now were heard, now not, the words they spake. 


CANTO X 


*the Cnih of the Momrah—The Sculptures on the JVall 
— T^ke Llemsmg of the Proud 


When he had passed the threshold of the gate 
Which souls leave little used through evil lust, 

In that this makes the crooked path seem straight, 

I heard the sound of dools in closing thrust. 

And if towards it I had turned mine eyes, ® 

What plea for pardon of that fault were just.? 

We through a rifted rock did upward rise, 

Which now on this side, now o’ the other wound, 
R’en as a wave now rushes on, now flies. 

Hfl The great Anihrosian Canticle was the Church's hymn of triumphant 
joy, sung after \Ltones m war Here it is the utterance of joy over the 
sinner that repents, and it is sung by those who are already some way 
advanced on the s.me juurncy as ibe penitent. Was there in this E re¬ 
miniscence of a /V Dtum sung by Franciscan Friars when Dante was 
admitted as a memher of the Tertiary Order? (H xvi io6 ) In any case, 
we may trace in 11 143, 144, the memory of TV Devms heard m the nave of 
Italian ehun hcfi before or after the exile It was, we may note, always 
sung at Matins, and in Dante’s mind would be associated with the conver¬ 
sion of Augustine, who, alone or with Ambrose, was its traditional author 
(D. C Ii. 1050). 

2 The “evil lust ” is that which is turned away from God as the true 
Supreme Good, and fixed on the seeming good of the world. In most men 
that lust is dominant, and therefore it is true ol the gate of penitence that 
“ few ilicre be that find it " See note on C. ix. 136. 

^ The meaning of C. ix i?i is not forgotten. Proliably Lot’s wife and 
Orpheus mingled in Dante’s memory as warning instances. 

The undulation is not that of actual motion, but the winding; sinuosity 
of the narrow, almost zigzag path. We have, as m C in. 49, a reminiscence 
of Alpine travel, possibly, as suggested by Mr. Douglas Freshfield, an 
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“ Here must some little art with us be found,’* 

Then said my Leader, “ that we take the side 
Now here, now there, where the road windeth round.” 
Our footsteps thus with slower speed were plied, 

So that the waned orb of the moon had gone 
Within us lowly couch again to hide, 

Ere through that needle’s eye our way we won j 
But when we reached the open and were free, 
Where the mount backward piles usclf in one, 

I, worn and weary,—doubting, 1 and he 
About our wav,—we then to halt were fain 
On a broad ledge more lone than deserts be ; 

And from the rim which doth the void contain. 

On to the foot of that bank’s soaring height. 

Three human forms the measure would attain ; 

And far as eye of mine could wing its flight, 

Now on the right flank, now upon the left. 

The same this cornice seenn^d still to my sight. 

By not one step had we our station left 

When I the bank that went around did sec, 

Which had us of all power to mount bereft, 


expert In such matters, of travels in the Aihjjc vallcv, among " limestone 
crags with cuilunnt'- characteristics." '1 hey must b' climbed by loni; singles 
of b'^iken unsUibIc boulders, or by chimue^s which constantly Vicnd or shift. 
What Dante fixes on is their frangilnlity. '1 hey are tieachcrons, and th,e 
climber must test, before he trusts, eicli liand hold (GiUieit's J^aniisca^e in 
Art, p. 36, Aipitie Jourral, vol xi p ^6). ^ The use of the “needle’s 
eye" by way ol description ip 1. j6 determines, if there had been any doubt, 
Its symbolical significance {Afait xix. 24, Mark x. 25, £ vr xvii 25). 
Students will rememlwr that that name was applied also to the narrow g.ttC' 
way ef an Eastern city, through which no be.ist oi burden could pass. 

^ Another vivid recollection of dolomite experiences To be weary, and 
not to know the way, what was thix but a parable uf the first stages of the 
penitent's progress. From tlic narrow path they cniergi, upon an even 
surface, a cornice, as it weie, about eigliteen feet in width i he term, now 
familiar to all Riviera travelleis, is applied constantly to the tcmites of tlie 
Mountain (C. xi ag, xin. 4, xvii.’ni, et at). Along its rotk-wall are seen 
the sculptures in relief, such as Dude m-iy have si.cn in ilic cathedrals of 
Italy or France, and which he describes, as with a prophetic iiic.ilism of the 
possibilities uf that art, as furnishing, no less tu n painting, the Bthita 
paupetHfH for those who could read uo other. It i', potliaps, siunificant, on 
the segnius tmiant ammos principle, that the penitent's instruction begiua 
with these object-lessons. 
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Of marble white, and so adorned to be 
With sculptures that not Polycletc alone, 

But Nature’s self had owned its victory. 

The angel who to earth the news made known 
Of- peace that man had wept for many a year, 

And Hca\cn long barred and closed had open thrown, 
Before us stood in sculptured form so clear, 

Tn attitude that sweetest thought betrayed ; 

Thar he no speechless image did appear. 

One could have sworn that he his said, 

For there too in clear imaged form was She 
Who turned the key that high love open laid ; 

And on her mien, as written, one might see 
“ Erre Ancilla Det^" full as plain 
As figures that in wax imprinted be. 

“Let not one spot thy mind so long detain,” 

Said my sweet Master, who upon that side 
Had me which doth iA man the heart contain. 
Wherefore I turned my gaze, and so descried, 

In rear of Mary, there towards my right, 

Where he stood who was acting as my Guide, 
Another talc engraved on that rock’s height. 

Wherefore, past A'brgil crossing, near 1 drew. 

Till full and clear it stood before my sight. 

S 3 Polycletiis, the Greek sculptor (// a c. 480), ipecially fttmous for a 
colossal stattie of 1 mo m the Temple of Argos Dante had probably read 
of him in Piiny (.V. // xx\.iv. b). A characteristic story is told of him 
which mai' have :>eenied to him a ajmmentary on the Laseta dir Ugtnti of 
C. V 13. He made one statue entirely by himself. Another, of the same 
subject, as amateiu cnttc^ a<h i^ed. He exhibited the hr^t, and all admired 
it ; while the critics thenivelves abused .md despised the second v. ; 

H, XIV. S). The thought that art could excel Nature indicates the idealism 
of the poet who was also an ai tist 

84 Wc are iu the region where the proud are cleansed, and the subjects 
chosen are object-lessons in humility; the Annunci.'inon, the Ecct Aneriia 
Dei, expressed, like the Ave of the angel, in attitude i. 28-3S), Ixinjf 

taken as the utterance of a supreme submis'-ion to the Divine Will. 

89 The scene represented is the transpoit of the ark from the house of 
Obfld-edom, the special point m it being the humility of David as contrasted 
with die pride of Miclial (* Sant. vi. ao-asX , There is, however, in 1 . S7» a 
side-glance at the hustory ol Urzah (a Sam, vi. 7), as a warning s^atnst aU 
intrusion into an office not one’s own, against all usurped authority, whether 
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There in the marblc^b self there sculptured grew ^ 
The car and kmc that bare the holy chest. 

Which o^er tasks self-assumed its terrors threw. 

In front appeared a crowd that onward pressed, 

In seven full choirs, who sense and sense made foes ; 
This “ Yes, they sing,” and that did *‘No ” attest. 

So too the smoke that from the-incen‘'C rot<c. 

Which there was imaged, made the nose and eyes 
Conflict, and so to “No ” and “ Yes ” di'^posc. 

Before the blessed ark in humble guise 

The Psalmist went, and with his loins girt, leapt, 
More than a king, and less, before mine eyes. 

And on the other side, her station kept 
At palace window, Michal on him gazed, 

Like woman who for scorn and shame has wept. 
From where I stood my feet J forward raised 
To scan more near another history. 

Which behind Michal in ilf whiteness blazed. 

There was wrought out the gloiy great and high 
Of that great Prince of Rome whose excellence 
Moved Gregory to his great victory, 

(To Trajan, Emperor, 1 this praise dispense) 

And a poor widow stood beside his rein 
Bowed down by many a tear and grief intense; 

And round about him, seemed it thronged by train 
Of mounted knights, and eagles all in gold, 

In the wind fluttering, glittered clear and plain; 

on the part of pope or emperor m king Comp the Kpiiit to the Italian 
Cardinals, x. 

The ** seven choirs" of Levitcs, which do not appetr in the A \. or 
Hebrew, are taken from the Vulg. of a Sant vi la, which foilnwi the 
LXX. and agrees with Joseph.vii 4) Lines air iiolewonhy ass 
embodying the idea of the highest possibilities of art 

W The story of Trajan and the widow is told by Dio Ca-^sius (ix. 3). that 
of Gregory in connection with it by Joann Diacomis (I'lta tjre£ i> 44), 
It IS quoted by Aquinas as from Joann. Damascenus (Summ iti., S-up^L 
70, 5), occurs in the Gesta Rottutrt, f. 87, and was among the most popular 
of m^iaeval legends. It is quoted, in 6854-90^ Pri- 

Btarily, of cotirse, it occupies a place here as an example of humility in one 
Whi rtood at the highest point oif earthly greatness, but the r«rerence to it 
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It seemed among them that sad woman told 

Her talc, “ My Lord, let me tJiy vengeance call 
For my bon’s death, that turns my heart’s blood cold.” 
And he replied: “ Wait thou till it befall ^ 

That 1 return and she, “ Nay, good ray Lord,” 
Answered, as one with grief impatient all, 

“If thou return not.” . . . “Who succeeds,” his word 
So ran, “will do it for thee.” She : “ The good 
Of others will not help, thine own deferred.” 

Then he; “Now rest thou in more cheerful mood; 

1, ere 1 stir, at once the right will do; 

So justice wills; me pity hath subdued.” 

He to whose vision nothing comes as new 

Wrought by his skill this Idiiguagc visible, •* 

Most strange to us, for here nought like we view. 
And while with great delight my glances fell 
On these fair emblems of humility. 

That for their Makcr'i sake were dear as well, 

“ Sec on this side (w'ith few steps pass they by),” 
Murmured the Poet, “people manifold: 

These will lead us to stairs that rise on high.” 

Mine eyes, which still were eager to behold, 

And see the strange new things that they desire. 
Were then not slack to turn as 1 was told. 


In Par K\, 44, 106, seems to show that it wa!> a tale that Dante loved to 
dwell on ah an 1 I'taiicu of the Divine compassion flowing out beyond it^ 
ordinary limnatunis 

M 'Jlie poet seems to have remembered that, thougl an ideally pt rfect 
sculpture minlit expre^'^ a given emotion as aderiuatcly as language, it was 
sealcely possible that it shuuhi represent a dialogue, an.I ‘herelore aseiibes 
It to the Supreme Ihviue Aitnt, who eould make even spi t,.h visible as well 
as audible, and so create a “new tlnnn " lor the souls -if men to wonder at. 

101 We note the significance ol the fact ihat thv>se who have sought the 
highest plat-eson earth occupy the lowest cncle of the Mount of Purihcatton 
before they hear the call which bids them go up higher. 

IW 4 ,s in C. bt 65, xxiv 52, wc h.ave an iiistince of self-anaJvsis, and 
Dante recognises the eager df“irf t-virv* * *igate*i'*w phenomena as eminently 
characteristic of his own rial.iri. Tmi Ipi .■.ii-rSi and for his readers thcr« 
is yet another thought. The spectacle of the sufferings that are appointed 
as the discipline ol the evil which is not incurable ought not to deter men 
from seeking that discipline They are to look beyond them to what follows 
{/{(nn. via, 18), to the judgment of the great Day, beyond wh’Ch, at the 
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I wish not, Reader, that ihou shouM’st retire 

From thy good purpose when thou art made sure 
How God doth payment of thy debt require. 

Heed not the form of pain that sins piocurc; 

Think of what follows; think if should be, 

Beyond the Judgment it shall not endure. 

Then 1 began: “O Master, what 1 sec 
Towards us moving, persons do not seem; 

Yet what I know not; clear sight fail^ ih me.” 

And he to me- “ The grievous lot, I deem, 

Of this then torture bows them to the ground; 

So that at first mine eyes sought dearer gleam 
Bur fix thy ga/,c; so may such search profound 
Reveal what cometh there beneath yon stones; 
There cansr thou see by what weight each is 
bound.” 

O yc proud Chri.stians, sad and weary ones, 

Who, weakened in the visifn of )oui mind, 

Place your blind trust in course that backward runs! 
Perceive ye not we are of worm-like kind. 

Born to bring forth the angel butterfly, 

That soars to Judgment, and no screen doth find.^ 
Why doth your soul lift up itself on high? 

Ye are as insects yet but halt complete. 

As worm'' in whom theii grow'th fails utterly. 


worst, they cannot pass xav. 34., 41) The discipline lieie, asiliroujjh* 

oiitj 1. specially appropnatc to the s'n Those who had lifted thtmiolvea 
I'p in jiride are coiisiiamcd to an enforced humility of altitude, and through 
th >1 pass to lowluiebs ufinind 

1 he rcAding* vary .Vicc/zi* = laments., and/rctAra-s beats, ?'r , smites 
u tils breast. 

i"* The siinil'liic’ rubracfcs both the littleness and the greatness ol man's 
i.jti'ii. Mm IS bii ah a worm (y<7ii'XXV. 6, Pi wii 7, htu xli 14), I ut 
williiJi the worm ih< re is hidden the “aUfe^cln, biaurllj " of the soul, the 
Psj<,L.' L'f w’ii(,h tJic body is the shcaih, and whiLh must one ilay meet, 
without dtfei ' e or Soretn, the severity of the i )ivi,k. Juugt Tin. thought 
r>ay have I'cou sui^gesicd by the apjiearaitct in ancient iiionu.nciits of ihe 
butte. flv !is Ui.; symbol of the soul, bno.vn m tlreekby the sell-same name 
(Mullc., rt AbMjf/. pp 39i-3y<)). 

123 Dante’ jse o! the plural entctnato., instead of cnioma^ for ‘‘ mseetb,” 
is a fair measure if hib knowledge of Oieek. Through lexicons, or other- 
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As to give roof or ceiling bearing meet. 

As corbel fixed, a form is often seen, 

Of which the knees up-thrust the bosom meet, 
And by its pam untrue gives true pain keen 
To him who on it locks, so these I saw. 

With good heed gazing on their act and mien. 
True, their cramped limbs did each to other draw, 
As they upon their back bore more or less, 

And he who most of patience owned the law 
“I can no more,*’ seemed crying in distress. 


CANTO XI 


LutJ's Ptayrt- —The Pr'iu 0<Ar'w of ylguhbio — 
Ptoven^aa imlfuni Ot/urs 


“Our Father, Thou wh^ d\\ellest in the Heaven, 

Not bound by space, but by love more intense, 
Which Thou unto Thy primal works hast given, 

wise, he had met with the word cuioma, and to-ik it for a neuter ungular, 
forming its plural after the pattern of ** dogmata ' 

1<J<' '1 lie description may have bcLii suggested by the giotestiue corbels 
and gargoyles of almost any inciU<cval cathedial Anipcie (p 257) notes 
the fart that caryatides appear as supporting the roof of the Log^'a dti 
I,anzt at Florence , but that is, if I mistake not, of later date. 

i'hc words briiiK before us the extremest limit of endurance. The 
suffering t’aricd ac< <n(hng to the guilt of the sufferers, but where it was most 
acute and bonie with supremest patience {J>azienza seems to unite both 
meanings), act and look bore witness that the soul could bear no more. 
That was the lesson of extreme humiliation to be learnt by those who u 
their hfetiine hod thought that there was no limit to their pride. 

1 The paraphrase of the Lord’s Pjiiyer with which the Canto opens comeA 
with a special f.( 1^1r*. ‘ d the discipline of th^ proud. They 
have to become .i-. !■ . . x\ui. 3), and to icam then Pater- 

fu>ster once again 111 all the fulness ol its meaning. On two other grounds 
also It cUinis a special notice—(.i) in the contrast between its exceeding 
beauty and the jejuneness of the apocryphal paraphrase which has been 
ascnlwd to Dante (given m vol n ); (2) as showing how the prayer was 
interpreted by medueval theologians, and with what tnoughts Dante hiinsell' 
prayed it. 

^ The thought was at once biblical (1 A’, viii 27) and scholastic (Aquin. 
S^wm. i. t, 102, 4). Dante returns to it in Par. xiv. ^o. The words chat 
follow are meant to reconcile the apparent localisation implied in the words 
which art in Heaven’' with the metaplosteal conception of the Infinite' 
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Praised be Tby Name and Thine omnipotence 
By every creature, as meet and right 
To render thanks to Thy sweet effluence. 

Upon us may Thy kingdom’s peace alight, 

To which wc cannot of ourselvc.» arise, 

Unless it come, with all our rcasfm’s might. 

As of their will d'lnnc angeJs sacrilicc 

Make to Thee, while their lips ‘Hosanna ’ '-ay, 

• So may men oiler all their wiH\ device' 

Our daily manna give to us to-day, 

Without which whoso tlirough ihi- desert drear 
Journeys, goes bark, though prcssbig on his way: 
And as the trespass we from others bear 

Wc forgivT each, •’O, Lord, do Thou forgive 
Of bounty, nor to count our merits care. 


and Omnipicsent G>di.ihcr“, m tlu* emnvriian ijihort,'if perfect pea'^r, 
not by local limit itimi, b'lt lli- 1’Vc, i^ iiid.niie'.ir'l nuist in tbc 

heivrns'vliicli, V ith the angels as theiunh ibitant*?, arc Uu ' llr-.t wuik''" 
of til'-crtMlive ptiwer W 

6 The “ t'fHiiem'e *' (Is il from the df,s( rijitioii of VVi dum in the 

Vul^. of Wtsd VII «5, .IS ihr, “z'.t/iy xurtutu Dei") is that of the Lo\c 
mamfested in friMtio I; LXX Rives .It/jlW 

7 The inscitmn nf “peace” is emtiii.ntlv fhdraclciistic The Epii-tle 
vhich bears tli*. m-rri' of tri llano is n iw ■.■unnionly rtj c ted 4$ spuritjus, 
IjMt in Its staRirn it tii.\t, when ll.intcwjs ijik iluMiid at the monastery of 
11 Conro as to vvhat he si'm;ht, his .uisacr « is “ Pe.mt, peace," Iheic 
probably the echo of .t fact Here ht. lavs sTlLs^ on the f.ict that it iiinst 

come" tv» men ; th.at no inUlicet, however lofty, ran oilicrwise attain to it. 

The Heaven in -which the -w ill ot God is done is not the material 


heaven in which that wdl reigns as 1 va , btit that of the angelic ordvrs. As 
<-,>11110.11 Ivi',- tlicir obedience i the obc iicucc of will, and I’l their 
}. -siinnas at ,>i i' .■ and their ministii*s they ever ofTcr up the sicnfice of .i 
will perfectly at one with God’s , and thi',, though in men the sitrifice may 
not be, even in the hohest, aithoul some sense of struggle (“ Not as I will, 
as Thou wilt," xxvL 30) is the pattern to which we pray Ui be 

conformed. 

1 * With all the deeper and devoufer thinkers of Chmsttanitv, Paiitc inter¬ 
prets the “daily bip.id,” not of “common food,” but of the spiritual 
"manna," the bread that “conieth down fiom Heaven” {JoLh vi 50) 
Only in that sense, indeed, could the words have any me.riniT)R as spoken by 
the souls in Purgatory. The “/«'«/•;« suf'C^iuhstantiahm' of the 
of Mitti. vi, It was. prubahly in nis mind, stijking the keynote of his inier- 
pretation The thought of the “manna" n.ituially saggests. the “wilder¬ 
ness'’ of 1 . 14. Without the strength for proRre->i which that bread gives 
our motion is necessarily retrograde. Comp 7 

We are to forgive those who wrong us without thiiiViug of their merits. 
Only on that ground can we pray that God will not take our tneriis as the 
ni«‘asurc of His pardon. 
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Our virtue, which so soon doth harm receive, 

Put not to peril with our ancient foe, 

But from his evil sting deliverance give. 

This final prayer, dear Lord, from us doth flow, 

Not for ourselves, for we no longer need, 

But for their sakes whom wc have lelt below/’ 

So praying for themsches and us ‘God speed!’ 

Those souls went on their way beneath their 

weight, * 

As oft in dreams such evil fancies breed; 

Round still and round, in anguish disparate. 

And weaned all, along the bank they wound, 

Purging the darkness tiiick of Earth’s estate. 

Tf there tor us such pleadings aye abound. 

What here for them may those or do or say, 

In whom the blest root of good-will is found 
Well may wc help them wash those stains away. 

Which they bore henc^, that so, made clean and 
free, 

Up to yon starry sphere they take their way. 

'“‘'1 The jiari'pl'ra'e lias tlu inltjest of showum llial l>Antc followed the 
SrhiM)lnii.ri ami 1 —and they wcic many—who saw in the Greek of the 

hold’s J’raytr, as the Jicznseti has done, the meaning “Deliver 

us fiom the h vil Oni." 

I’he souls that w’l re >vaiting for admission to Purgatory were still 
subject to Isniptation ^ ((.' oS) Oime within the gates and the Tempter 
ceases to hast any p'lAcr t' hiiil them Fur them the last clause is an 
intercession for tho*-' left or earth In all that follow*!, as m what goes 
heforc, we ha\e to lemcmbc that the sinof pr'de wa^ that which Dante 
recognised .as his own hcsuiiing temptation (1 73, C. xiti. 136). He had 
found in the I.end's Pinyi.1 that which was the most effective charm 
against it 

The actual hindtns of life were too feeble fin the coinpartsoo 
which Dante sought, and he has to fall back upon what has been 
called the itKut’ws, the nightmare sense of a ciushing and overwhelming 
weicht, mote i*oetically, in German, the Alpdittcken, which men feel in 
dieams. 

5*0 I’he thought is an echo of Aug. in Ps vi , “ Videte fumunt supifUa 
aicendentft ly turn, stenittHy vane’^i.rnUm." 

TJie thought t'V| u’scrd is that of media vd theology Not only the 
souls in Paradise, hut itu'se in Puigatory, piay for those they love on earth. 
Kow much more should those on caith, who can not only pray, hut offer t^ 
sawfice of the altar am! their df eds of mercy as presaihag pkas, be eager 
to interctidc foi them J*^Aqum- Svmm. P. ui., Su/pL 76,9 ) 
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“ Ah, 90 may justice soon and charity 

Disburden you, that ye with wings may move 
That shall uplift you where ye seek to be! 

Show us which path towards the stairs will prove 
The shortest way; if there be more than one. 
Then that which slopes less steeply from above: 

For he who comes w'ith me is nigh undone 
By Adam’s flesh, wherewith he stands arrayed, 
And ’gainst his will, with laggard steps ^ 00 *= 


The words that were to this in answer said. 

Which he had spoken whom 1 came behind, 

The quarter whence they came hut half displayed, 
But this was said: “Ye on the right shall rind, 

If yc come with us, pass aecessiblc, 

Where living man his way may safely wind; 

And if this stone were not a hinJrarfce fell. 

Which on me lies to tame my stiif neck’s ptide, 
^nd me to keep my face down doth compel, 

Him, who yet liveth and his name doth hide, 

I fain would sec,—perchance, a well-known face,— 
Whose heart would pity for my woes provide. 

A Latin was I, of great Tuscan race, 

Guglielm’ Aldobrandcschi called me son; 

I know not if his name your memory trace. 


6 ') 


a 


00 


Virgil, representing human \vi«1oiti, has no aflequate experience of the 
processes of spiritual puntication, and has to apply to those who have been 
taught by experience, which, of all llie ways of cLnipiering pnvle, is tin* 
least dithcull for human wcaknesv. Ax the seque,! shuAs, that way is fon u 
in discerituig tlie consequence of that sin as seen in olherx, and so {eamini; 
partly by example, paitly by sympathy. 

The first speaker is Oiiiberto Aldobrandeschi, Count of Santafiore (C. 
vi. iii)y in the M.iremina cf the Siennese territory 'I'he family weie 
Ghibclimes, took part with Henry VII , .and fought lu.dci Uguniont- della 
Faggiuola at the battle of Montecattim {Vill. vi, yi, ix 47) Here the 
ipetnal siu was the pride of ancestry. For a fuller treatiiieiit of th.tt vice, 
see Cei/sv, iv. and the Cane, winch it expands The Count, of Santafu're 
were in perpetual conflict with bienna on questions of jurisdiction. Tlie 
Siennese invaded tiie castle of Campagnatuo, and (hnherto was killed m a 
aortic, or, according to another account, murdered in his bed by asstusina 
who had beeu hned by the Siennese autnoritics (Jifur^Wxv, uS), 
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My ancient blood and brave deeds nobly done 
By my forefathers, me so haughty made, 

That 1 forgot our Mother is but one, 

And towards all men such proud scorn displayed, 

T died through it, as all Siennese know, ^ 

And every child in Campagnatic glade. 

Omberto I ; nor did that pride work woe 
To me alone, but all my kindred too 
Into sore tioiiblc it had jiowcr to throw. 

And here thi;. weight must needs my pride subdue 
So long, until that God be satisfied, 

Here ’mong the dt.id, siiuc litc failed that to do,” 

I, us I listened, bent, ni) face to hide. 

And one of them, not he i\ho to us spake, 

Writhed ’ncalh the weight to which his limbs were 
tied ; 

He saw' me, kncw-'iiic ; from his lips there brake. 

As he did strain his eager gaze, a cry, 

Willie 1, all bent, with them my w'ay did take. 

Art thou not Odcrisi ? then said I, 

“ The pride of Gubbio, glory of that art 
In Pans known as limner’s mystery ? ” 

‘‘ Brother,” said he, “more pleasure gives the chart 
Which Franco of Bologna now doth paint: 

His now' is all the honour, mine but part ; 

78 The altitude is ot merely that of attention, Lut e>iiic>ses the jsoet's 
consciousness that he himself w.»b a sharer in the sin. Of that piide of 
.inocstry, inirij;!cd with the feeling that it was a weakness, we find traces 
LVPn in P*zf XM i-j 

The nest sj's ikei lUu'.tralss aia'thvr finm. of ihkIc, that tf art, and in 
VO dome brings bidue us the of the eat her reurti'-sance. Oderisi 

tf Agubbio t//i t27ie-f)>>), III the dudiy of I'lbun, was famous as a 
j'lintcr of rainiatuies m Mb oiu.iiu nt-Uioiis at Jologiia and Rome, where 
lie worked for liic and, .u i niltn'; to .ni'’ arfuiiiit, was the teacher of 

Cimabuc .it Floienct.. In the iivutuni cf “ i!lunun.».iin,;,'' as the special 
term used at Fuiv (the llahau was fiom frnnmm = a led 

pigment ; hetue aUo “ miiuatnrc *’) w e lia\e ptob ibly another reimnkcence 
of Dante’s icsidtnce in th.it city (/Vn \ i/j) rhii quotes fiom the 
records of the Inqiasttioii at Canassun in 130& ai the tarliest instance of the 
l^al. uiummatum” in this sense Dante, wuh tin. philological tastes 
shown in K. E. i, ni>tc& the apjietramc of a new woid. 1 use the 
word “limner " asHftrived from liluMnnate. 
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My courteous praise would have been far more faint ^ 
While I was living, so by longings made 
For eminence, on which my heart was bent. 

Of that foul pride the forfeit here is paid ; 

Yet had I not attained this place and hour, 

Save that, with power to sin, to God I prayed. 

Oh, empty glory of all human power. 

Plow little green doth on its height cruhirc. 

Save when dull times that follow darkly lour } 

Once Cimabiie seemed to hold full sure 

His own 'gainst all in art : now Giotto bears 
The palm, and this man's fame doth that obscure, 

S-S Franco of Unlugn.i wjs a jMi.itLr in i!ie sain'- l!j7. ntine stjle as 
OfJer!‘>i, *jiit w,'is Ik-IiI ii'iimm d uii ins ci.. >i A jin'tsire Jn*vv 

in the l'al.i720 Krei■! iin uf lint ii isnih''! to liiiJi, luil it- .mtiicnli'iiy 
has lici'n quc’^tinncd (Iviii^lu, Kunsf Ucs ft btli. cd, ii itj 3 , UailoiV 
(P sr'j) 

l,t> " With po\\cr to wn," t c , wliih' still hvtii^ If tin le h»<l btm no 
such power, there 20u!d h,v,e be- n no hce^iii ot Tffic v, ill, and liicrtf'nc no 
true rouvt rsiitn r 

1*1 Here, .ilio, Dante reCi'iG:'ii«cd his I'wii likmess ile li id the ’'_l id.u's, 
the artist’-N pride, at well as tii ■! uf buih 

The thouj^bt ''hows a sm^iii II ml j the (ividitioiis of liLiia.’n 

fame as far as art is ci.in cincd In pr*jiL ''vi i l eaiii auist «nd 
poet eihi T s h’s prod'< c . >1. it is orly m t yimd t-f lin.uh.n^t that 
men look, back vq an tlie pT.t and saj th ,t ‘■‘lh,'e wsic Kiaiils in tlpjse 
dav*'.’* 

Giovanni Ciin ihue of Ilorcnre t/’ cin\ i'^o, if 13 j.*) Puuins by 
him are It) he seen, as th^s wen y.r'jbab's'sci 11 by D nilc, in the i Ini: ie 
of S Maria N'<v, lU and bant i f roct at Flarera c, an 1 in the ITppet CIuhlIi 
of As<;isi, eshibitin.^ the first iru of liberation fi’nn iht tn>Ijtninal roiilmi.: 
of Iljitantine art an J tl.c i_cmvtiU 5 i)nalitJf.s of that of the illuniiuators. T he 
dch^;ht of the Horenlincs at tin tnst tf tin se showed itself lu a i,oleinn jii i'. 
ccs.uim of exubertnt joj, vihich w s b Ue\ed to have made the quaitcr in 
which the painter lived known to all liiluii tniic as the lloryjo AllLgii. 
Vasari says that there was in his day an epil ij.h tn Cim.ibut tu the Duoino 
of Florence presertiiig a ■•inkni,' paialldibin with Dante— 

CfiJ dit hi Cmuucs ptctufce casim Utte^c, 

Stc tenuii vivus, nunc tenet aslta poll,—Linds i. 140-345. 

But, as the date is doubtful, it is uncertain which is an echo of the other. 

The fact that Giotto was in the inner circle cf Oanlc's friends gives 
a special interest to this mention of h's name, lloni in 1176 (\'as.. Lot 
others name 126,), as the son of Iloiulone of Vespignano near Floienc**, he 
began to show his powers of art at the age uf ten, w hile keeping his father s 
duck. Cimabue, struck by seeing a picture of a sheep wliicn lie had dr.i wn 
Upon a stone, took him as hU pupil, .iiid soon, as Daiite says, he c\f died 
his master, Dante, thtmgh older, may have been his fLilitv piiyil, .Tiid 
leatnt to pauit angeU (T. W c. 35) as lie {<.(iiitcd thefp.. At any rate, his 
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So too one Guido from the other tears 

The praise of speech, and one doth live, perchance. 
Who to drive both from out their nest prepares. 

The world’s best fame no higher doth advance 
Than breath of wind, whose fickle gusts deceive, 
And changing side, leaves name to change and chance. 

What greater glory thine, if age bercav^e 

Thee of thy flesh, than if thou then hadsi died. 

Ere thou thy infant prattling erst didst leave, 


work rnnnccts iistlf with the poot’s life. In the IJargello of Florence, once 
the Chaptl of the I’luLsli there is the pieture, diM o\cr<.d under 

manyof wlnltwa'h m in whu h t'ucre are poitraits t>f 1) inte, 

iJmnelto I.at.m, and Curso Doiati Other pu turos are scon in the Santa 
Omce and the C hiiroh dd I'arinrie In tin, t hiirch (if As^i<;i he L.iiinpleled 
the Ss rifs whitn hid been bLt;nri b^ ( iiuabin , .iiul theso inoliidc notably 
(i) the Marr rit;r nf S Fiarioi^ w itli I'ovcrty, of wliirli li.iiitet.lls inxi , 
and (a) the p ulic]nip; of Iht Saint’s disiiplcs, arnorip wlmni, as said in the 
note nn If luf, 'u* has nitioduc-d hii putM-lri ml In the senes of 
picitui s in lilt Aicn.i h ip» 1 at J'adua, he i> said to lia\e been asdsted by 
th.it liicnri s {umisels .Opier works weie i xoLUlt'd f ir ilonifaoe \ HI , the 

J Hirtrait of the I'upt ui St Johii^ L.itcr.i.i, and the NuTnclla in St. Peter's 
prubiblj wlun D.uitc was with jftiin m Kome in the year of Jnlnlec, iioo), 
and Lltnnnt V at AMpnnn , and as an architect he left the Canipiudk at 
Florence as a perpetual inheril.un.c 

^ 'I be earlier of the twn (Imdos h.is been commiinly identified with 
(i. (»uiiJicelh of li 'logna (./ liio', ofwln.m Dante speaks as his Cither in 
poeiry (C xxvi 1.7), nobkst and gic itest .anioni; the (‘trlv poels of Italy 
iv 50; 15), the Liter with (,j C.tvalcante, the jioet’spersonal 

Inend {If. x S''), who was among tin, men of lelttzs to whom he had 
addressed the first sonnet of the V, N, to whom, indeed, tho whole book 
WAS dedicated Other iiame-s, such as Guido detla C’olorina (ji cite i»5o) 
and Giiutone of Aierzo (C. a,xiv 56, xwi 1.14), base been suggested, but on 
grounds that are li.irdly sirnnu; enough to prevail against the general 
C0H^enSUi ol conimeut.ilors. It is scarcely probable that Dante would have 
used the name Guid for one whom he elsewhere (.is abos'c) calls Guittone. 

W Are the words, like those of H. iv 102, xxv 94-^7, Far. xvii. 118, the 
utterance of a consuoiis cstinnte by Iiuite of his own powers? Was he, 
that is, teinpltd to a boastfiil piide in the veiy act of describing its punish* 
ment f It may be so ; but if so, it is as with a ceitain grave irony whi^ 
claims only the passing glory of an idle day, and anticipates only, for 
himself as for olheis, the utter oblivion which time ultimately brings to all 
that belongs to the fasluon of the world. It is quite as probable, however, 
tliat the words may have been wr'.**-"7 j,s a wide geneialisaUon with¬ 
out any reference to himself ( '■ , I \\v 98. 

The origiiial gives faffo .ti 1 ... the infantile equivalents for 

pane and denaru The thought is, of course, that the night of forgetfulness 
falls alike on the lon^ life crowned w'lth honouis and on that cut short in 
merest childhood. W ithm a thousand years, a fortjon in that eternity in 
which a thousand years .are but as the twinkling of an eye, all will alike he 
forgotten. The <^pHere of 1 . 108 is that of tne fixed ^an, revolving its 
30,000 years. 
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When thousdnd years have passed ? Yet that, beside 
The eterna], is as twinkle of an eye 
To sphere that slowest turns where Heaven spreads 
wide. 

Of him who treads before me tardily 

His onward way, all Tuscany did ring; ^ 

Now scarce a whisper ’ncath Siena’s sky 
Is heard, w’hcre he was lord, when fate did bring 
Rout on the rage of Florence, then as high 
As now she is in whoredom grovelling. 

Your high repute, as bloom of grass, doth fly, '' 

Which conics and goes, and he doth mar its grace 
Through whom from earth it burgeons \crdaiJtly.” 
And 1 to him: “Thv words in mv heart trace 

m 4 

Lessons that humble, and bring low my pride; 

But who IS he that in tliy sjKcch had place ? ” 
“Salvani Prtn’cnzaiio,” he rcplicdi^ 

“And he is here, because with pride unblcst 
He sought to rule o’er all Siena wide. 

Thus is he gone, and wandering kn(jws no rest. 

Since his death hour; such forfeit here is paid 
By him who there in daring has transgressed,’* 


As an instance of tiie ti,*nsitoriness of fi.mo, Tiautc sdeas Provenzan 
Salvani, of wKoni, but for this ruuidou of liini, Italy ami liu world would « 
have known scar';cly anylhim;. Oiv c he h «l licen dutf .iinom; the 
Ghibellmes, proud and haughty, Gosernor of Sien^ when the Morentino 
weie defeated at Montaiierti In when the Florentines m then liiTii 

defeated the Siennese, he was taken and b(.hc.uied {I'’ill vii. 31 , Mahsp. 

C. »oa), ■* 

313 Xhe poet's judgment on the recent histoiy of his city is curiously 
mixed. In the prednn'"i'in''f of the (jiiclphs he sow a time of madness, but 
even that was .1 ii'ii- • ^le^incss as compared with the debasement to 
which she had been reduced by the factions of later y ears. 

13 ® The sun to which the ijreen j^rass owes its life dries it up Tunc, 
which gives birth to fame, is fatal to its endiir.ancc. 

We note once again the lone of penitent '.onfes-ion winch mihtalcs 
against the assumption that I 9I} n, to be interpreted as a pr(.»}>neoy of the 
poet’s own fame. 

lal Xhe question rises out of Pclatqua’s sliterm,'it in C iv 127-133, and 
implies tfiat Salvam had delayed his repffitaiiee l > the time of death, 
and had not been helped by the prajeis of othcis How then had 
he come tothcfirat circle of the Mauntain when barely thiiiy years had 
passed f 
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And if each soul remain below,** I said, 

“Who waits till life*s last verge ere he repent, 

Nor may his upward journey yet be made 
Unless true prayers their gracious help have lent, 

Until he pass the time he lived on earth, 

Dy what great bounty was he hither sent ? ” 

“ He, when he lived m state of loftiest worth, 

Of his free will, in fair Siena’s plain, 

Stood forth, nor let the sense of shame have birth, 
And there, to free his dear friend from the pain, 
W'hich wore his life in Charles’s prison drear, 

So acted that he trembled in each vein ; 

No more I’ll say, and know 1 speak not clear, 

But those thy fellows soon will thee apprise, 

So that to thee full pl.nii it shall appear: 

This deed released him from those Ijoundancs.” 

133 The .inwtr to the i*. Jj-xiiid in the f n l ih.a in the Lh'^.iiig >e.n^ 

of his life b Jvani h<trl in ide a net ul humiiiatiun, winch, in strict 

accoidaine n'ltli rTipdije\.iI tlietilu^v, was accfjircd as a satisfactinn His 
friend, Vinea or ^ inca, who had fi imd't under Conradin at Ta^'liacn/zo 
(// xxMii. 17), had hcen taken ]itisunci l'> Clinic, s of Anjuu, w ho demanded 
a ransom ol ten th'>iisani.l Horiii'< Sihaiii, on ' :l ' having no 

money of Ins own, totik his jd ue in the C inipa, oi ■ , ^ , of Siena, 

and begged mniicy for the jnirpci'-c from all who pa'^scil by till he ohmined 
the •cum required Chantj., in thi^ Last, had (ovtial a multitude ot sins. 

13 « Tiitj wuds, like iht nitnioiahh lines of Par, xvii 58-60, Uy bare one 
of the ketiif St wnuiids of Daiilt life lie knew that *' ticmhhng in every 
vein,” that slmisc of )uiiuiliatu>n vihitli attciukd the act of asking alms, not 
as the nieiiihtr of a reh,’ious . idei, but .ls a ^lersonal f.ivour (comp, also 
CaU 7 '. 1 and he hau found no friend like Salvani lo relieve him of his 
burdi n. 
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' ‘The Sculptures on the Pavcirent—The Angel oj the Second 
Cr./t ’—The Frst P ciased 


With even pace, like oxen at the plough, 

1 went with that soul in his sore distress, 

As long as my sweet Tutor would allow; 

But when he said, “Leave him, and onward press; 
For here his good our barqife, with sail and oar. 
To push with all the strength which wc posscjs,’ 
Then, as when men move onward, I once more 
Rose up in body, though my thoughts were still 
Downcast and humble, as they were before. 

I had mov'cd on, and followed with good will 
The steps of my dear Master, and wx* twain 
Showed how' alert wc were to elinib the hill, 
When he said to me, “Look thou down again; 
Good will it he, to speed thee ^i^hy way, 

To see what bed doth now^iy feet siisfain. 


^ The C'imp,uin;n pn^scnti s-j .1 pai.ilIi.Ji Id JT [ll m i. 

704), that, if we Ii.kI li.ul t,%n.leni.c Ihut J>uUe Jjiii real the A'/a./, w«. ovi'il 1 
ha'C been jublii'n-d m Ircatnif; it as a dehliente n jnijd.iLtn n hat it auli- 
ented iSi, tn.it tlit* po^t .iLtipts ilic diinpliiir nf iiiDiiility, ard bLi,i.'iaes a 
sharer m bc.iring OdiTi'.i'i hun'r-n 

* The word *'tutor ” or “pLtl, (t,TUu" is pioh.dily <lu.'-n wuth a »pftiil 
reference to the / of <l.u m 24. JL>.iiiU had loiind lu Vt^dI .1 ‘ si IiddI- 
noaster’' (1 give the fa'niUar Engluh because iamiliar) “Itaduig hiiu to 
Christ." 

< riie lesson thus enforced js lu accord.inc,c with that of all masters of ihi- 
spiritual Lite Each must advance as rapidly as lie can. Ihc pilgrim could 
not leally lighten the burden of his Icllow suhi.r(.i, and a proluugatum of 
outward sympathy might <lLla\ his own progress. What was neetied, and 
what had been actually ganicl, was humility of soul, not the bodily act, 
which was but its outward symbol. 

is>34 The sculptures which rejiresented patterns of humility had been 
Upright, fixed on the rock-wall. Those which represent the punishment of 
pride are appropriately, like monuiuenial slabs pUiced upon the grrtund^ so 
Uiat men may tread on them. Most uf the insunces—Biblical and cbissicil 
examples being, as usual, intermingled- tell then own tale. For the 
glory of Lucifer see // xxxiv. 18, for Briareus, //. xxxi g^. 'J'hyrnbrTu> 
(the guardian deity of Thymbra in the Troad) stand*-, as in yitin. ni M;, 
Cteerjf. IV, 333, foi Apollo, For the story of Niobt, who boasted aganisi 
Latona of her beauty, her ancestry, her numerous offspring, see J/e/. vi. 
180-301. The famous Niobe sculpture, it may be noted, was not known to 
Dante, having been discovered at Rome in 1583 For that of Aracluie, who 
dmUcuged Minerva to a trial of skill in embroidery a td was changed into a 
ly^tidex, see Afet. vi 30-145 ; fur ti.at of Alciua:oH, the i»on of Amphiaraos 
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As oft, that they in memory may stay, 

Over the buried dead their tombs on earth 
What they aforetime were, in form portray, 

Whence ofttimes to our weeping comes new birth. 
Through the sharp sting of poignant memory, 

Which spurs on none but souls of loving worth; 

So saw I there, but clearer to the eye, 

According to the Artist’s skill designed, 

Whate’er of path-rim up the mount did lie. 

There I saw him, whom we created find ® 

Noblest of creatures, falling down from heaven. 

On one side, as though lightning (lash had shined, 

I saw Briarcus, by the sharp dart riven 
Celestial, he up(jn the other side, 

And in cold death his weight to earth was driven. 
Thyrnbrxus, Pallas, Mais, 1 saw beside. 

Armed as of yoiy', around their sire divine. 

Gaze on the limbs or grants far and wide: 

At foot of his great work these eyes of mine 
Saw Nimrod dazed, and looking on the host 
Whose pride in Shinar did with his ^ombine: 

And thee too, Niobe, on that drear coast 
I saw depicted, with thy dolorous eyes. 

With children seven and seven on each side lost! 
There, on thine own sword fallen, thy form lies, ^ 
O Saul I as when in death on Gilboa*s height. 

That never more knew rain nor dewy skies! 

O mad Arachne, thou didst meet my sight, 

Half spider now, sad mid the tangled rows 
Of that famed work which wrought thine evil 

plight! ^ 

(//. XK. 34), and Eriphyle. who s'ew his mother after learning that she had 
received a necklace from Polj'itices as the price of her treachery in disclosing 
her husband’s hiding-ulace, when he, knowme; that the attack of the Seven 
againiit Thebes would end fatally for him, sou};ht to conceal hunself and so 


end fatally for him, sou};ht to conceal himself and so 
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O Rehoboam, there thy likeness shows 

No threatening aspect, but, o*crcomc with dread, 

A chariot bears thee, e*er pursued by foes. 

There the hard pavement that our feet did tread 

Showed how Alcnnuon made his mother know ^ 
How dear the luckless gauds for which she bled. 
’Twas shown how traitorous sons themselves did 
throw 

Upon Sennacherib, who in worship stood. 

And left him there, as he in death lay low; 

It showed the carnage and the example crude 
In Tomyris, when she to Cyrus said, 

“ For blood thou thirsted^t, thee I glut with 
blood.” 

There too it showed how those Ass)nans fled, 

In foul defeat, when Holofernes fell, 

And all the remnant in thatjJajightcr dread. 

In dust and caves I saw citadel; 

O Ilion, how humbled did appear 
Thy form and features there cnsculptured well’ 
What master of the brush and style was there, 

Who traced out every lineament and mien 
Which subtlest genius, wondering, would revere? 
Alive the living, dead the dead were seen: 

Who sees the truth no better sees than I 
Saw, while my gaze towards the ground did lean. 
Now wax ye proud, and walk with haughty eye, 

Ye sons of Eve, and never bend your head, 

So as to see how ill your path doth lie. 

{Judith xiv. 4-16). Troy (I 61) was the city, Ilion the citadel or roclc-fortress. 
Faur, ( 1 . 2^3) suggests that Can Grande's picture-galli.ry in Verona may 
have famished hints lor the suggestive lists ox >ubjccts. 

9 * The two words are used with artistic precision. The stylus wa^ a 
metal mstiument which traced the outlines of the tnta^ho, afterwards filled 
In with colour by the brush. Here, as m C x yj, 60, we have the artist's 
anlicipatiou of a perfect development of art, which should make it as the 
living counterpart of Nature. 

70 The rest of the-induction is embodied in the keen inasive irony which 
was Dante's favourite weapon. 
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CANTO XII 


PURGATORY 

O’er more than half the hill ha<f'passed our tread, 
And more by far the Sun his course had spent 
Than vve with mind engrossed had reckoned, 
When he who walked before me all intent, 

Began : “ Now lift thy head ; no time indeed 
Have we to go ; on meditation bent. 

Sec there an angel who doth quicker speed 

To come towards us ; see, how now doth turn 
The day’s sixth handmaid, from her service 
freed. 

Due reverence let thine acts and features learn, 
That It may please him upward us to guide: 
Think this day’s bnghlncos never will return.’* 
Well knew 1 now that counsel oft applied 
To lose no time : in matter such as this 
His wore!-' for me no meaning dark could hide. 
Then came to us thi^OJcing bright with bliss 
Arrayed in wliitc, a g]o?y in his face 
Tremulous as a star at daybreak is, 
lie oped hi3 arni.», he oped his wings in space. 
And said, *" Come hither, lo! the steps are 
near; 

With nimble feet yc now may mount apace. 
But few are they w ho this my summons hear. 

O race of mortals, born on high to soar. 

Why fall ye dowm before a little air ? ” 


81 The sKth h.indm.tiden of the day is the sixth hour, i c , noun wis 
already passed. Two hourb and a lialf had been spent in the region of the 
proud. 

tw It is not without interest to note that the Rormn service for the sixth 
hour contains a section of /’f. cxix., which includes the words “ Teiupus 
jfitcifndit Dentine . . . *tH omnia manJata tua dingebar (vv. 126, 128). 

The angel is the guardian of the second cm le and the a^eep rock-path 
that leads to it. The spcct d description sccins taken from Matt, xxviii. j, 
Mark XVI. 5. 

M Commentators arc divided on the question whether the words that 
follow are to be taken as forming part of the address of the angel or as the 
poet's reflection thereon. The little wind " which hindeis most men from 
olieymg the heavenly call is the “ tturu popvtans" the breath of fame(C. 
XI. zooX which has so tcmble a fascination for them. 
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PURGATORY 


CANTO Y!I 


m 

He led us where the rock made open door, 

And there he beat his wings my brow upon ; 
Then promised me fulJ safe a journey o’er. 

As on the right, up to the hill, whereon 

Is set the church commanding from on high 
The well-ruled city, easily is won, 

O’er Rubaconte, on the steep slope nigh. 

By means of steps constructed long ago. 

When regiMcrs and stand.irds safe nnglit lie, 

So with more cnic our sicj^s did lJp\^ard V'j 
On the steep bank whicli from the next round 
fell. 

But the high rock on each side close did show : 
There, as wc turned our bodies, uith sweet spell 
Beati pduperes spintu did flow, 

By voices sung in mode inclTablc. 


The act implies tlic ohlitf ration of the first of the sf-von P\ (C is ii.>) 
The peiiiicnt was at last LiirtJ of the sin of J’ri ic, whuh hi liaii rec'-gH'sed 
as that which mu it ca'ily hestt Imn 

1 'JO 'ilit; church \s that of S Mu'iaio at I loicnce, winch is ironically de¬ 
scribed as " well-govtrueiJ.'’ Rubaco* ‘ ■ '.-'S' .1. t* 

Ponte alle Grazie, fiorn a ciiapei on it . ■ *.' ^ . i, , ^ 

but in Dante’s time named after a Podesl 2 i wlio had Luo its hist stone in 
{V'ili.w 26, Maliip c. 120) The .iscerit fioin the Iji'dge lv> the church 
has, within the last few year*', been moderniaed, the old step^ having been 
replaced by a wide stone stancasc, with luiustra<Jc> and landings The 
"right hand " imTilies, however, a somewhat diftcrcnl arrangutneut fioru tlie 
present, m which the stejis go str nght u]j 

105 The line refers to two frauds which had funii'^htd materials in their 
time for c«rwr« but v Inch it is scarcely needful to retail at It-riplh 

In the one case, an advocate, Ualdo Aguglioiie, a zealou-. Gliibcll m, Imi, 
in the interest of his client Niccola Acciaioh, erased some enincs tn the 
public records, by which the latter was invuKul in a charge of ilic subi iiia- 
t an of false evidence (/Jtro C. i ^3, cd. iii6 0 In the other, one of the 
Citizens of Flciencc was charged with having falsified the scales whah he 
used in selling sail, or, in another story, in the measure in whi-'h he sold his 
wine, and so secured a dishonest gain The wouh, however, imply the 
prevalence of such frauds, and may, perhaps, be laLcn generally 

UO The beatitude ap^iears appropiiate to ilie cncle of the proud which the 
pilgrim IS leaving, lalhcr than that of flic envious onwhiilihc is about to 
enter, p hails, as it were, the conipleliun of the fust st« p of the souls 
purification. Elsewhere fC xv. 37, xvu 67, xix 49. xvn 1, xxiv. 151, xxvn, 
jr), the beatitudes jue alw'a3 •> uUeicd hj the waidcr-angels of the respective 
circles. Here the plural seems ti .inplv (v\e an- imt tuld wliosc von:',-, weic 
heard} that the bouits in the hrst or xccoiki circic, 01 both, at List j>uued as 
in chorus. 
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PURGATORY 


CANTO Xlt 


# 

Ah me ! how diverse do these passes show 

From those of Hell; for here with anthems clear 
Men enter, there with wailing and with woe. 

Up by the holy steps we then did bear, 

And far more easy seemed it then to me 
Than on the plain it did before appear. 

I therefore : “ Master, say what burdens flee 
Away from off me, that no weariness 
Comes on me from our prompt activity ? ” 

He answered : “When the P’s that yet do press 
Thy brow, as half-obliterated shown, 

Like this wiped out, shall one by one grow less, 

Thy feet, to good-will so obedient grown, 

Not only shall fatigue no longer know, ^ 

But their delight in pressing on shall own.” 

Then did I act as men who onward go 

With something on heads they know not 
what, 

Save that the nods of friends suspicion sow ; 
Wherefore their hands help, searching out the spot, 
And seek and find, nor will that task forego, 

For which the eyesight’s power sufficeth not; 

And, with my right hand’s fingers stretched out, lo ! 

I found but SIX the letters that erewhilc 
The great Key-bearer on my brow traced so ; ^ 

My Master looked and met me with a smile. 


132 A reminiscence of many pas^ges in the Infemo (lii. as, iv, 26, ay, v. 
as, vi. 19, vn. j 6) ; an anticipation of many in the Pursajtono (see last 
note). 

n 

que 


J he VI tituL pleat'd caoc. 4> cjAfaaiAicu III V iL^n a uiurwci* oill iOC 

one great impediment. In proportion as that is conquered, progress requires 
less effort. Vtres aeguint ettndo is true of the pilgrim's progress. When 
the victory is complete it willjbe simply a joy and a delight. 

127 Over and above the vividness with which a common incident in daily 
life is described as analogous to a spiritual expeiience, we have the sugges* 
tive thought that the true humility is unconscious that it is humble. The 
pilgrim dues nut know that the “ F " of the sin of pnde has been erased. 
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PURGATORY 


CANTO XIIJ 


The Second Cvrch —The E/it'ious—Their Discipline —6Vj/w 

Stera 


We had thus reached the summit of* the stair, 
Where narrows yet a second time the hiJl, 
Which, as *tis climbed, doth each one*s sin 
repair ; 

There also doth a cornice circle still 

Around the slope, as did the former one. 

Save that more sharply tins its arc dfJtli fill. 

Sha*de there is none, nor sculpture shows thereon, 
So bare the bank seems, so seems bare the way, 
With but the livid colour of the stone. 

“If here, for souls of whom to ask we stay,” 

The Poet reasoned, “cause have we to fear. 

Lest this our choice should cause too much 
delay.” 

Then turned his fixed eye on the sun’s light clear. 
And of his right side did a centre make, 

And round him moved his left as he stood there, 

“O pleasant Light in whom I trust, and take 
This our new path, do thou our footsteps guide, 
As we would guidance here wdthin partake ; 


10 


15 


B We have entered on the cornice of the envious. Its sharper curve results 
from the j^radual dtcreasc of the Uiaineler of the conical mounC^in. 

7 The word “ shade" has hcen taken in many different sensts, as that of 
trees, as meaning “ soul,” as equivalent to an outline or tniaglto design. Of 
these, the last is beyond all question the most sat isfactory. What is meant 
is, tliat this cornice had no historical illustrations like thusc desenbed in the 
two previous Cantos. 

9 The “ livid" colour is, as in Ovid’s description of the House of Envy 
iJMet. n. 761-768), the symbol of that sin. 

10 In the first circle the pilgiims had waited till the souls that were 
journeying onward had shown them the way. Here it is the doom of the 
envious, who liad looked grudgingly on the progress of others, not to move 
onward, but to stand sliu. Virgil theieforc does not wait to ask his way, 
but looks to the Sun, the symbol of Divine illumination, Working through 
Nature, the “ Light that hghteth every man ” (//. i. 17, Petr xxv. 54), for 
guidance. As it was now afternoon and they w 1 .• 1 ■ 1 •i.i s nthwards, they 
had the sun on their right, and the movement ■ r. ' . 1 ■ 1 that they 
tumed their steps in that direction ; ever to the nght m Lurgatory, as ever 
to the left in Hell. To look to the sun was in accordauce with Cato's 
counsel (C. 1. 107). 



PURGATORY 


CANTO XIII 


Thou warm’s! the world, thy beams shine far and widej 
Unless some good cause bid the contrary, 

Thy rays should ever be our leaders tried." 

What space with us a measured mile doth lie. 

That had we there already travelled through, 

In briefest time, through will’s prompt energy. 

And now the sound of souls that towards us flew, 

We heard, although we saw not those who spoke, 
And us, with kindly words, to Love’s feast drew. 

And the iirst voice that through the silence broke 
“ ]"mum non hahent^^ said, m clearest tone. 

And passed behind and oft the echoes woke. ^ 

And ere its sound was lost, through distance gone, 
Another passing, “Lo, Orestes T,” 

Cried out, and he too stayed not, but went on. 

“ O Father," said I, “what means each strange cry ? " 
And as I asked, a third did sound, 

And spake aloud, “Love ye your enemy." 

20 The words are '•lOmetimes explained as referring- to the subjective 
hindr.inces to inward illiiminatujii presented by man’s ^ir. and ignorance It 
IS, I ilunk, more n itmal to bay that tlicy point to a special revel ition of the 
Uiviiie Will, which, when it comes, supersedes the guidance of the light that 
comes through Nature. We may compare Dryden’s lines in the Religio 
Laict, in which he says of Reason that it “so dies and so dissolves u 
supei natural light’’ 

25 The voices are those of angels The special form of the discipline of the 
envious prevents their being instructed bv the eye (I 70), and their meditations 
are therefore guidt <i by wh it they h< ai, as inviting them to tlic, table of that 
Love which had b^cn conspicuous by its absence in their lives. 

29 Why was the text chosen for the implied medit Uion on the sin of envy t 
Wt must believe that Dante bad from it worked out a sermon for himseifj 
and the mam thought of such a sermon would h.Tve been the contrast between 
the satisfaction felt by the envious in the misfortune and shame of others, 
and the considerate tenderness of the V'rrrin reported the failure 

of the wine at the mamage-feast of < ■ ■ *■_ 1 i-io), only that the want 

might be supplied before others had discoveied it. 

•'M The words recall a memorable incident in the fiiendship of Orestes and 
Pylades, where the latter had fugncil to be the former m order that he 
might die lo save hU friend, while Orestes m his turn came forward and 
proclaimed who he W'as. Dante had probably read the story in Tie. ife 
A wic 7, to whii-h he ha<i turned for comfort in his great sorrow fjConv. ii. 
13) In that silf-sacnfice of reciprocated love the' e was the truest antidote to 
ensiy 

Sfi T^ve finds its crown and consummation in the words of the Divine 
Friend {Mntt. v. 44). How could one who had grasped those words in their 
fulni sa envy the small advantages of others ? j 
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PURGATORY 


CANTO XIII 


Then my good Master : “ In this circlc*s round 
Is scourged the guilt of etivy ; so the cords 
Of that same scourge by love itself are bound. 

The curb must echo with far other words : “ 

Thou, so I deem, wilt hear it soon, ere yet 
Thou reach the Pass which pardon full affords. 

But through the air gaze thou with nought to let, 

And thou shalt see what folk before us lies, 

And each one close against the rock is set.’* 

Then wider than before I oped my eyes : 

I looked in front and spirits saw arrayed 
In cloaks that with the rock did harmonise. 

And when a few steps onw’ard we had made, 

I heard their cry, “ O Mary, for us pray,” ^ 

Cry, “Michael, Peter,*yca, and all Saints, aid.’^ 

I deem that on the earth none wends In', way 
Of heart so hard as not to pain. 

Through pitying those who next before me lay : 

For when I did a greater nearness gain, 

So that their acts and mien came clear m sight, 

The heavy sorrow did my sad eyes drain. 

W The discipline of the sin of envy begins, like that of the sin of piide, 
with examples of the opposite grace. There must be the stimulation o1 the 
ca^city of loving—the '' expulsue and impulsive power of a new affection' 
(C)ut/ftiers). On the sin of envy, see C. xv. 49; If. vi. 49; Par, ix. 127. 
The work which completes the cine is found in examplesof the malignity and. 
punishment of the sin. The “ Pa‘^s of Pardon" is the place where the second 
*P’ on the poet's biow is canr died, as 111 C. xii q 8 . The parable of the 
“whip” ana the “ curb" is given fully in Conv. iv. 26. 

^ The colour of the srone, it will be remembered, was the bvid hue 
proverbially associated with envy (1, 9). 

W The prayers are taken from the Litany of Saints, the names of Mary and 
Michel standing in the actual order pf the Roman Litany. They, 111 thi ir 
beatitude, are sharers in a joy which is not diminished, but increased, by the 
number 01 those who share it, and the prayer implies an aspiration after that 
element of blessedness. 

M The wnalty connects itself with the etymology of tnvteiia. The sinners 
had looked with an evil eye on the good of others They are punidied by 
themvation of the power to see that good till they have learnt to rejoice in 
it. The picture of the blind beggars standing at the doors of churches on 
special indulgence days, common at all timts, may have been a special 
Ituniaisceace of the year of Jubilee when Dante was at Rome. 
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PURGATORY 


CANTO xm 


They seemed to me in coarsest sackcloth dight, 

And with his shoulder ed!Ch the other propped, 

And all leant up against the embankment’s height* 

E’en thus the blind, whose means of life are stopped, 
Stand at our Pardons asking alms for bread, 

And one man’s head is on another’s dropped, 

That pity may in others’ hearts be shed, 

Not only at the sound of words they speak, 

But at the sight which no less grief hath bred. 

And as the blind the sun’s, rays vainly seek, 

So to the souls of whom 1 spake but now 

The light of Heaven shows but a glimmering streak. 

For thread of iron pierceth every brow, 

And sews their eves up as with falcon wild 
Is done, since else its wings no rest allow. 

Cruel I seemed to leave them thus beguiled. 

To gaze on otlflfl.^ ;;^t myself unseen ; 

Then turned I to my Counsel wise and mild. 

Well knew he what the dumb to say did mean, 

And therefore waited not for my demand, 

But said, “ Speak thou, with words both brief and 
keen.” 

Virgil stood by me on that outer band 

Of the high bank, whence chance of fall is met, 

For by no rampart circled it doth stand ; 

On the other side devoted souls were set, 

Who from that suture did such pain endure 
That with the tears forced out their cheeks were wet. 


71 The somewhat crutl cu<^tom of thus taming f.ilccn'; is metitioned by the 
Emperor Frederick m his treatise De Arte I'envnJt {Suart, PhtI ). 

7^ One notes the delicate touch of courteous feeling, tn itself ^ very 
opposite of envy. 

« The tears that flow slowly indicate the difficulty of repentaace where 
envy has been the bcscttiug sin. The prayer that follows is, m substance, 
that tbo^e tears may flow fast and freely, the impediment of the “ scum*' of 
guilt, which now inrujcdcs their vision, being lenioved. What such souls 
need is given by the assurance that the end, the vision of 

the i.'g ‘ !... '' ■. I i IS certain, ihniigh the discipline is slow aodpaiolul* 
The “river of the mind" that flows fioiii the fountain of light will at last 
come m fill force to puiify and cle.*r 
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CANTO XIII 


To them I turned and said, ** O people, sure 
To gaze upon the glorious Light on high,— 

The one sole end which doth your aim allure,— 

So may God’s grace bid every foul scum fly 

That stains your conscience, and the mind’s stream 
flow 

Full clear and limpid through it inwardly! 

Tell me, for that will dear and gracious show, 

If here dw'cll soul of Latin lineage. 

For him, perchance 'twerc good that I should 
know.” 

“O brother mine, each soul its heritage 

Finds in the one true City; thou wouldst say, 

* Who in Italia made his pilgrimage.’ ” 

1 seemed to hear this answer some short way 
In front of where 1 stood, and therefore went 
Where better chance of ^^car’^ll^** 2 t^e iiad thev'. 

Among the rest I saw a soul intent; 

And shouldst thou ask how this 1 could descry, 

I say her chin, like blind man’s, was up-bent. 

**Spirit,” I said, “who stoop’st to mount on high. 

If thou art she who now did answer give, 

Tell me thy name or where thy home did lie,” 

“I in Siena,” answered she, “did live. 

And with the rest my foul life purify, 

Weeping to Him that He Himself may give : 
Though Sapia I was called, yet nought had I 
Of sapience, and rejoiced in others’ ill 
Far more than in mine own prosperity. 

M “ Latin ” used here, as elsewhere, in its widest sense, as eqiu’v.dent to 
Italian (1- 90- 'The answer to the question shows that the rlisciphne was not 
in vain. ^ The ^ul that speaks has risen from the narrow limitations of its 
earthly jealousies to the thought of the citizenship of the hea^'^nly Jerusalem. 
We note the contrast with the “ heavenly Athens *’ of the Comtu 
109 We are left to the guesses of commentators as to the history of SapLi. 
Whether the name belonged to man or woman, whetlier, if the latter, as all 
but one report, she was the wife of Cino de Pigoso, or of the Provenzan 
Saivam of C. xii. zai, (*) or of Ghinibaldi Sara.cinu of the family of the 
Eigoisi, we are unable to decide. 
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CANTO Xlll 


And lest thou deem I speak deceiving still, 

Hear if 1 was as foolish as I tell. 

When my lifers arch was sloping down the hill, 
My citizens were joined in battle fell 

On Collets plain, with many a foe in sight, 

And I prayed God for what through Him befell. 
There were they routed, and in bitter flight 
Were turned, and I, beholding that defeat, 

.Felt in my soul an unsurpassed delight, 

So that 1 upward looked with o’erbold heat 

And cried to God, ‘Now fear I Thee no more,* 
As did the blackbird for one spring day sweet. 
Peace with my God I sought ere life was o*cr, 

Just at the last, nor would my life e’en now 
Be by ray penance lessened in its score, 

Had It not been that in each holy vow 
Piero Pettignanif’. ; 34 fjnbercd me, 

In whom for me a sorrowing love did grow. 


Falling back on what Dante himself tells us, with some additions 
from the rwe learn that Sapia was past the age of thirty-five 
(//. i. ]), th.il ttiL ^'cnnese and other Ghibellines under Salvani were 
defeated by the Floreiuiiies at Colie, a fortress near Voltcna, m 1269 ; that 
Salvani was taken and beheaded; that Sapia prayed for the defeat of her 
own couiitiymcn, assuming that that was the will of God; tliat she rejoiced 
when she saw them routed from the fortress of Colic, and then prayed thus, 
“Now, O God, do with me what Thou will, all the ill that Thou canst; 
now my wishes are satisfied, and 1 die content" (Z?wr', i>cart., Villt 
Vli. ji). 

12* The words, more or less analogous to our proverb that “ one swallow 
does not make a summei," imply a fable. A blackbird had found shelter m 
a house dming winter When a fine day came at the end of Janua^ (such 
days are known in Lombardy as gtnitu della merla), he began to sing out, 
saying to his protector, “ h«ow, masierj 1 care not for thee, for the winter is 
past ’^(Scart.). The pro> erb is found in Sacchetti, JVov. 149 , 

338 Piero Pettignano was probably of Siena (d. 1289 ) In his calltng of a 
coinbmaker, from winch he took hts name (/eiltno^ ~ comb), he was noted for , 
his unusual honesty, and would refund the price if he had sold a defective 
article. He enteied the Franciscan Order as a Tertiary, gained the reputa¬ 
tion of a saint who worked miracles, and was canonised by the Senate of 
Siena m 1328 . A.tomb. altar, and etdenum were dedicated to him in the 
Church of S. Francis, and his picture is still to be seen there and in other 
churches. Sapia was said to have often given him alms while she lived, and 
he requited her charity by the greater parity of his prayers for her 
peape (Jicarr.,/’A//.). 
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But thou who passest by, who may*st thou be, 

Asking our state, and go'st with open eyes, 

E*cn so J deem; and speak*st with breath yet free? 

“ Mine eyes,” I said, “ I here shall lose likewise, 

But for brief time, for little the offence 
Which they have wrought by envious jealousies. 

Far greater terror keeps me in suspense 

Of the dread torment working there below. 

For even now I feel that weight immense,” 

And she: Who then up here doth guide thee so. 

If of retreat thou any hope discern ? ” 

And 1: *‘Lo! there my silent escort know, 

And living am 1; therefore ask in turn, 

O chosen soul, if thou would’st have me stir 
For thee my mortal feet in yonder bourne.” 

‘^Ah me ! so new is this that meets mine car,” 

She answered, “'tis sure sigri-*S*SlArloves tlicc well; 
Wherefore at times let prayer thy succour bear, 

And by the keen desires that in thee dwell. 

If e’er in Tuscan land thy steps pass through, 

I ask thee to my kin my praise to tell : 

Thou wilt find them among that worthless crew 
Who hope in Talamone, and will waste 
More hopes than were to Dian’s waters due : 

To greater loss the admirals shall haste.” 

It will be remembered that Sapia could not see the speaker who 
had addressed her. 

^ The self-analysis is, if I mistake not, of special interest. The piigrim 
knows that he is not exempt from envy, had perhaps felt at least a bicterncts 
like th^ of Asaph when he saw the ungodly in such prosperity ” {Pi, Ixxiii. 
3), but tar more was he conscious that pride had been his besetting siii. So 
VUL (ix. 136) describes him as proud and scornful, eager for glory and popu¬ 
lar applause, disdaining the converse of all but scholars. 

Shall he go to the relations of Sapia who were yet living and ask their 
prayers for her? ,She, m her reply, spe.iks as fcdinii that the pity which 
snakes the offer will give a power to his prayers whi:h laight be lacking to 


160 


snaM 

those of others. 

UK} The words are a prophecy after the event, taunting the Siennese with 
the failure of three schemes for the aggrandisement of their city, (z) They 
unshed to become a commercial power, like Fisa and Genoa, and to construct 
a port near the foi tress of Talamone, in the Maremma, not far from Orbkello, 
'waicli they actually bought m 1303 for 8000 gold florins; but soil and climate 
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CANTO XIV 


'The Course of the Arno---Guido del Duca—Reniei de' Calholt 


“ Who then is he that circles this hill’s slope, 

Rrc he, by death enfranchised, here hath flown, 

Who at his will doth close his eyes or ope ? ” 

“ I know him not, but know that not alone 

He comes; ask thou, he nearer thee doth wend, * 
And that he speak, greet him with gentle tone.” 

So did two souls, as each to each did bend. 

Hold converse of me there upon my right. 

Then upward turned their face, as greeting friend. 

And one said : “ O thou soul, who still art dight 
Jn flesli, yet to high Heaven art moving on. 

Of thy great love console us ; tell outright 
Whence thou art come, and who, for thou hast won 
Such marvel from us by ihis grace of thine, 

As wins a thing tliat^fle’er before was done.” 

And I : “There flows, where Tuscan slopes incline, 

A stream that springs from Falterona’s fount, 

Nor do a hundred miles its course confine ; 

were against them and the phn was abandoned. In 1300, however, Florence 
impotted corn fi>im Sk liy wind, was unshipped at T.iIainone) (2) The 
abundant supply of water fur foiintruns, such as Fontchmnda (//. xxx. 78) 
and others, led the bieniiesc to the belief that there wah a subterranean rivei, 
to which popular legcucls, st.utinj: from the tradition that a statue of that 
coddtss had stuod 111 the market-place of .Siena, as that of Mais did at the 
I’oiilri Vccchio of Flortiii , gave the name uf Diana, and which they hoped 
to ut’iise in connection with iheTalainone scheme (3) The word “ admirals'* 
lias been uken (a) ui its ordinary jneamng, (/■) as applied to the contractor* 
c>r commissioners for the cunstiuiiion of the harbour. For them Sapia 
I'SOphtsies that tViey would lose both time and money, probably thejr lives 
also. Possibly “ the .idniiial of the Sitiinehc fleet ” had become a proverbial 
taunt at Florence. Wc ask, as we rc._id the hues, whether Daiile puts the . 
words into the mouth of Sapia as shewing that hei ruling passion was not yet * 
extinct, or whether we aic to find m them a conscious or unconscious 
utterance of the temper that lejoices in the misfortunes of others, the 
«Vt\aip€xaxiai>f Creek ethics. The Siennese seem to ha^e provoked him 
more than the people of any other city in Italy Comp. I {. xxix. 131-132. 

1 The two speakers are Guido dtI Duca(l. 81)and Kemer de* Calboli(l* 88), 
both of Romagna They, with their eyes dosed, have heard the words of 
one who s< es and is alive (C. xiii 142) One of them (1. 4) has learnt also 
iliat he has a companion with him Then, with the upturned look ^ 
blind, they begin to ask for further kiiowletige. 

*11 The whole Canto appe.iis to have been written in one of the darkest 'y 
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This frame I bring from banks that it surmount: 

To tell thee who I am were speech in vain, ^ 

For yet my name sounds not of great account,” 

“If well thy meaning doth a footing gain 

Within my mind,” then answered me the one 
Who first spake, “thou of Arno speakest plain.” 
Then said the other : “Why this mystery thrown ^ 
By him upon the name that stream doth bear, 

As on a thing too dreadful to be shown 
And then the shade that did that question hear, 

Thus answered . “ That I know not, but indeed 
’Tis meet that valley’s name oblivion share ; 

For from its source, where such full streams proceed. 

In that Alp-range whence is Peloro riven, 

That in few spots it doth that mark exceed, 

hours of Dante’s life, when he was m<'St tneiK^ the rfiief of exile a'^d the 
sense of baseness and treachery in those him, perhaps bv Uit, uiter 

failure of the liopes whiJi liad been centieJ in the sncCf^s of Henry VIJ. 
Comp, his letter to the sceid^issi/nt htottniin^'' wiutcn in 1311 Xfrixt. 
O. M. iii. pp. 450-458). Tusc.any and Romagna are alike hitcfiil tn hun, 
and he pours out his most scathing plnlipitic upon both ul them, making an 
opportunity out of the question which might liav^e been answered 111 a sing’e 
word. 

IV Falterona is one of the highest of the Tusem Apennines, near the 
borders of Romagn.i, and within the domains of the Counts Guidi. 'Hie 
course of the Amo is on its southern slope. The omission of the name of the 
nver is explained in il 25-30 From its source to its mouth it was as an 
accursed river. It would be well if its name and place could tlisappear from 
the map of Italy. We are lemmded of the imprecations of Job xviii 17. 

SI The w'ord ''ftegno *’ of the original may be a rendering of Lucan(ii, 397). 
Speaking of a district in the Apennines he says— 

“ N'ulloque A v^riice iellus 
Altius intmnuitptoptusque accessii Olympo ’’ 

And in this case it would point simply to height Another rendering refers 
the word to the character of that part of the Apennines as a watershed, the 
sources of the Arno and the Tiber, the Lainnne, the Satio, and two ether 
rivers lying within the compass of eighteen miles 
83 The word Alpine {aljestro) seems used in its distinctive Greek and 
Italian meaning for a mountain below the level of periietiul t>now. Pcloms, 
the north-east point ot the triangle of Sicily, is thought of as physically a 
continuation of the Apenmtic range, the last \ertebra, as it wiie, ul the g<'eac 
backbone of Italy. The tradition that it had been parted by some great 
convulsion from th.U chain is embodied in Dantes f.-vourite poets, in. 
414-419; Lvcan, 11. 437. 
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Down to the point where to the sea is given 

A due return for what the sky hath dried, ® 

Whence rivers on their downward course arc driven, 
Virtue her head, as though a foe, must hide, 

Like viper shunned of all, or through ill chance 
Of climate, or by evil custom tried; 

And hence that wretched vale’s inhabitants 
Do in their nature such a change endure, 

’Twould seem they fed, as Circe’s visitants. 

Among foul swine, of acorns worthier sure 

Than of aught else that’s made for human food. 

At first it creeps with scanty stream and poor, ^ 
Then lower down it finds a currish brood. 

That snarl far more than they have power to bite, 
And turns its face from them in scornful mood. 

8 * Simjilc as 111 ? phj'sical (hcory of the livcrs bein§: replenished by the 
evaporation from the sea nMBJcSjjim to as, we note that it was one of the new 
tlieorics in which Dante, as a stfffl^.tof science, i>riclcd himself (comp. Par, ii. 
tni the spots on tht moon’s surface), and the dominant inediscva] view, as sat 
forth by his master Jhuuctto in the Tesoro (ii 315), was that the springs from 
which rivers flow were repkni^ilied by fllratiun from the sea througfh tht 
crevices of the earth. 

87 The absence of virtue was the common characteri'^tie of the whole 
v.illey of the Arno. The inli.'ibit.'ints had lost their true humanity, and were 
Iv stialised, like those whom Circe had transfuimed by her inc.antation5 
vii. 19; Horn. CV. X 2x0} The various forms of evil arc specialised 
in the lines that follow The passage may have been, in_ part, b ised upon 
Dante's favourite Boethius (iv 3) who complies hitman vices with the same 
passions as sten m unites The swine are the dwellcib in the v.de of Casen- 
lino, then under the i imnts Guidi, on whom (lords, or vassals, or both) 
Dante fixes the biand of gioss licentiousness. His feelings towards them 
had probably been ex.as|)-i.ited by the tiine'Serving and treacherouspolicy 
which they adopted in i^ii and 1312 in ngard to the great Ohibelline 
movement under Henry Vll , on which he had built so much. The fact 
that they were known as the Counts of Poiciano, and that large heids of 
swine were kept by the peasants, may h«tve suggested the «omen et &mfn 
■view. Traditions, more or less vague, report that h'^ had been received as a 
guest by two of the Counts, but also that he had been imprisoned for a t-im * 
111 the fortress of Porciano {Ttcya, 123) It is, at least, suggestive that 
I'lante’s memorable letter to the Emperor is dated from the sources of the 
Arno {Frai. O, M, iii 474), and the letter the people of Florence, of 
which this Canto is almost an echo, was written in the same region (FraL 
O. M. lit. 458). 

The epithet “poor’’ may either refer to tlie meagreness of the stream, 
or be simply an epithet of scorn. 

* There may have been local reasons for tlie successive denunciations. 
After flowing tlirongh the valley of the Casenlino (C v. 94 ; //, xxx, 65), it 
passes by the village of Quarata seven Hlomiirtts from Asezxo, wmeb 
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It flows and falls, and as it gains in might, 

Finds the dogs changed to savage wolves and fell, 
That ditch accursed and in evil plight. 

Descending then, its streams through deep dales swell. 
And find the foxes whom all ill frauds fill; 

'Gainst fear of traps their cunning serves them 
well; 

Nor cease I, though another hear me still, ^ 

And well ’twill be for him to hear in mind 
What Truth’s high Spirit opens at its will. 

1 see thy grandson whom those wolve'^ shall find 
As hunter fierce upon that wild stream’s ways. 

With spell of fear their troubled souls to bind; 

He sells the flesh, though life still in them stays. 

And then he slays them, like a worn-out steer; 

Many he robs of life, himself of praise. 

Blood-stained he issues from tJ'^'jt^-rcst drear, - 
And leaves it such that for ten centuries, 
its primal growth it never more shall bear.” 

probably supplies tbe “curs" of 1 46, then tuiii'! abruptly to the west, 
lJA«es into the Val d'Arno, Hnws northward below Willumbtysa, receives its 
tnbutanes and finds itself aniont; 'he “wohes'^' of J loience (/’ar. xxv. 6), 
that animal being the special symbol of greed (//. 1. 49). 

fiS Beyond Floience the Arnu pasrses through another gorge to Pisa, which 
fiitnishes the “foxes,’' conspicuous for the cunning of which we have had 
instances in I/, xv. 67, xxvii. 75 Pisa, like Aiezzo, was Ghibelline m its 
politics, but neither city came up to the poet’s ideal standard of faithfulness 
toprinciple 

^ Guido apologises, as it were, for speaking of the evil deeds of Renierfs 
descendants, on the ground that for Dante " forewarned" will be “ fore¬ 
armed." The “ truthful spint" is that of the Divine inspiration which 
reveals the future to him 

The grandson, or nephew, of Renieri Ls Folcicri de’ Calboli of Romagna, 
•who was called in as Ponestlt of Florence in IJ02, and used hu autlionty, m 
combination with the JVerr, to inflict sex tie penalties, death, confiscation, 
exile, on die Bianchi vin. 59. Frai. V, D. p. itJd). I’he "wolves" 
are the citirens of Floicnct^who had been so described 11 I 50. The word 
implies that his ferocity had the addiiiunal baseiicsh of bsuig 
prompted by greed of gam. 

M The ”gloomy wood’’ seems to connect itself with //, 1, 5, but not suffi¬ 
ciently so as to lea t us to limit and localise the earlier allegory, which 
remains in all the fulness of its meaning, as embracing the whole inner life 
of the poet. To Dante's spint, bleeding with the sense of wrong, the evil 
WTDUgut by sudi a tyrant as Folcien seemed absoluixly irremediable. 
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As at the news of grievous miseries 

The listener’s face is clouded o’er with gloom, 

Upon whatever side the danger rise, 

So I that other soul who heard this doom ^ 

With head inclined, saw grieved in sore chagrin, 
When on his’soul the sentence dread did loom. 

The speech of one, the other’s look and mien, 

Made me wish much to know who they might be. 
And this I asked, with prayers thrown m between.^’'”* 
Whereat the spirit w’ho first spake to me. 

Began again : “Thou wishest T should bend. 

What thou for me dost not, to do for thee; 

But since God wills so visibly to send 

Such grace to thee, thy prayer 1 will not spurn: ^ 
Guido del Duca 1, to this attend. 

So did my boiling blood with envy burn 
That if I saw a matvi^iith gladsome brow, 

Thou would’st have seen me pale and livid turn. 

As 1 sowed then, such straw-crop reap 1 now: “ 

O race of men, why place your whole heart there 
Where*a fixed law no partner will allow ? 

Rcnier is this; and he the fame doth bear 
Of all the house of Calboli, where none 
Ofathat high praise of his is worthy heir; 

A T>. /. gives “ future ” instead of “ grievou'*," but MSS preponderate 
fur the Litter 

JJnnte, it will be remembered, had not given his name in answer to 
Guido’s question. 

SI Of Guido del Duca we kno w only the fact that he was of Brettinoro (I nj) 
n-iarForh, and u bathe tells of himscii here, as being in the circle of the envious, 
and reaping now the harvest of the seed which he had ■sown in his lifetime. 

•*7 Dante returns to his favourite thought that m the possession of earthly 
goods, the presence of a partner diminishes the satisfacrinn of possession, 
while, in the higher region of heavenly goexi, the joy if each is heightcnca 
by the participation of others. Comp. C xv. 61-^5 ;/“tfr. xxii 24. 

*8 Of Renter de’ Calboli of Forli we know as little as of Guido del Duca. 
He has been identified with a Guelph Podcsli of Parma of that name in 
32 ^ 3 . He is said {^Betw ) to have died in 1395. For other references to 
ForlijMe C. xxtv. 32 ; H. xvi. 99, xxmi 43. 

The words show some personal experience of the degeneracy of the 
CalboU of Fork in the course of Dante'.s exile, but we are lift to conjecture 
nt'hat U was. 
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Nor is his stock thus stripped the only one 
*Twixt Po and mountain, Reno and the sea, 

Reft of the good whence truth and joy are won. 

For all within these limits filled we see 
With plants of poison, so that all too late 
To check their growth good tillage now would be. 
Where is good Lizio, W’here Manardi great, 

Guy of Carpigna and Pier Traversar’ ? 

O Romagiiuoli, race degenerate ! 

_ ® The “ mountain " the Apeiiiiine range , the Reno {Jnf xviij. 6i), the 
river which flows by The foui boiiud.iriLS .iie tho^e of tlie province 

of Romagna in Diuite s time. 

The wor<Ii point to what should be the ch.'ir.'ictcrUtics of a noble race— 
loyalty to the highei Iruih which ib the guide of life, but aNo the culture and 
refinement which are the elements of delight \Vh it has been s.'iid of thi-> 
family is extended in 1 g4 to the whole region of Kom.igna. l>aiitc mourns, 
as Burke mourned, that the “age of chivalry " was Hcd "With .dl its faults 
it had elements of “ sweetness and light," and the world was worse and nut 
better for their absence _j 

^ The contrast between the good old times of Romagna and its later 
dcgcnci'acy preSLiiis a parallel to the like contrast between the past and 

E resent of Florence as painted by Cacciagutd.a ni I'ar, xvi and xin. Both 
ring out what one may call the archaiulugic.U element of I^ante s mind, the 
love of old-world stone.s, which were fused by his gen'us into inatciials for 
his poem To us the^c names are like old coins ou which w'e can scarcely 
trace the image and supLi^ciipti'jti. To him they were, as the Border- 
legends were to Scott, full of life, associated with memories of romantic 
scenes, and stones which ho had heard from the bps of eye*wiincsscs Lizio 
of Valbona, Lord of R ivctina, also a citizen ol Forh and a friend of Reiiier 
de' Calbolj, was cunsficuous for a large-hearted courtesy and liospitaUty. 
His daiightci is said to ha\e been married to Richard Manardl Loud 
traditions at Valbona (regaiJitss of the fact that he was dead in 1^00} speak 
of his having been one of Dante’s hc<>ts dui mg his exile, and point to the 
stone on which the poet used to sit Possibly he may have been a guest of 
Lizio’s in tlie earlier period of his life Henry Manardl was a friend of 
Lizio's and of like character, living at Bicttinoto (I 112) or Facnra. P. di 
Dante and Benv. state that he was also a friend of Guido del Diica, who 
was to him as an a//zr but this seems hardly consistent with Dante's 
estimate of Guido's chaiacter. 

9 B We pass in Pier Traversaro to a memorable n.'ime among the con¬ 
temporaries of I rcdenck 11 . As Lord of Ravenna, he, with the help of 
Bologna, held out, as long as he lived, against tlie Emperors attacks in 
S979. He died in 1340, much lanicnitd by In'- subjects, and the city then 
fell into Frederick’s power (Alberti, Hut dt Beto^na x ) Rossi, however 
(Sior. dt Ravenna), makes Paolo 'Traversato, the bon of Pier, the hero of 
thesd events, and assigns the death of Pier to 1225. Of Gui' . i ’.i*, i,;r %. 

between Alareccbia and Foglm m Montifeltro, who was , -la* v ■ t 

, the elder Tiaversaro, tradition reports incidents of a profuse and generous 
hospitality. 
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When shall a Fabbro for Bologna care ? 

When shall Faenz* a Bernard Fosco own. 

Full noble growth from shoots that lowly are ! 
Wonder then not, O Tuscan, if f moan. 

When I Guido da Prata call to mind, 

And Ugolin of -Azzo, whom we’ve known ; 
Frederic Tignoso, with his kith and kind; 

The Traversari, Anastagi’s line; 

(Neither of which true heir hath left behind). 
Ladies and knights; the labours wont to join 
With sports, once love and courtesy’s delight. 
Where now men’s hearts to baseness vile decline. 


10'^ ny miny comincni.itors “ I'ahhyo " is taken as a common^ noun, and 
he is described as an artisan, Lambertaccio by name, who, by his integrity 
and unselfishness, had risen to great influence among the citizens of Bologna. 
Taking It as a piojier name, we may connect it with the fact that a Fabro of 
Bologna was Podestli of Pisa in 1254, and that a Fabio {Falnp !) Lambertacct 
of that city filled the hnnouuhlcpost of keeper of the Caroccio in xaaS 
(Senri ). 0 

lOf Bernardin dl Fosco was said, like Fabbro, to have risen from the 
ranks, till be was recognised as Lord of Faenza, and was perhaps also 
Podestli of Pisa in 1249 The stiess which Dante lays on the goodness of 
men of low estate fills in with the whole tone of Canz xvi. and of Cohv iv., 
based on it, as to the nature of true nobility His Ghibcllinism assumed an 
ideal emperor, an ideal aristocracy, and he had broken loose from the baser 
feudalism which postulated a hereditary noblesie. For him it was tiue, 
Virtus iola nobtlitits The Canzone gives the first utterance in point of 
time ; then comes the prose expansion in the Corn/ ; then the historical 
induction which we have here. 


The notices of Guido de Prata, so named, probably, from a castle 
between Faenza anti Ravenni, are sufficiently hazy, the only facts stated, in 
addition to general excellence of character, being that he was a friend of 
Ugolino of Arzo, and, like bnn, had risen from the ranks of the people. Of 
Xlg^^hno It has been conjectured that he belonged to the house of the 
UTOldmi of Florence (probably to a branch settled at B'aenza), and that he 
was A brother of Ubaldino della Pela (C. xxiv. 29) and of the Cardinal 
Ottavian (H x rao). 

108 Tignoso is said to have been of Rimini by descent, but to have been 
also connected with Brettmoro For the Traversari family of Ravenna see 
note on 1 . qS. The Anastam, also of Ravenna, were expelled by the house 
of Polenta, leaving behind them the reputation of lamhs who had been 
driven out oy wolves. I'he rcjicntcd praises of other families seem to indi- 
cate at least a transient feeling of disappointment on Dante's part with the 
bouse of Polenta. The absence of an heir implies cither that the families 


were extinct, or that their present repiesentatncs were unworthy of their 
lineage. As a matter of history, the house of the Traversari passed awty in 
X093 in the person of William, who died without male issue, and whose 
Oaughter became the wife of Stephen, king of Hungary; 
bw The words paint the golden age of chivalry, with its tournaments find 
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O lirettinoro, why not flee from sight, 

Since gone to wreck is all thy family, 

And many more, to *scape being vile outright f 
Good is Bagnacaval’s sterility. 

And ill does Castrocar*, and Conio worse, 
Who rear of Counts such evil progeny. 

Well will Pagani do, their demon curse 
Being taken from them, yet their evil fame 
Shall still cleave close when men their deeds 
rehearse. 


courts of love, and prfux chevaliers and fair ladies That form of life had 
passed away, partly thiouph the sterner view «il life presented hy the 
preachers of the Mendicant Orders, partly throueh the commercial spirit, 
which brouglit with it the evil grev.d of gain, and Dante looked back un it 
with, feelings of regretful adiniiation. Comp, the description by Rolanaiiio 
of Padua in haur, i. 30a. 

IIS Brettinoro, a small city m Romagna near Forli, had been conspicnotia 
in the period of which Dante speaks as sharing 111 the lustre of a courteous 
hospituity. As the ntory ran, a column stoo.^Mi the piazza with,rings fitted 
on It, each belonging to one of the chic, htmses of thei city. A siianger 
entering the town fastened his hoise's bridle to one of these rings, and at 
once became the guest of the family whoso iing he had, by choice or accident, 
selected In the 12th century it had belonged to the Countess 

Aldrada, conspicuous for her skill in die “ gay scicncc^^' and for the courts 
of love which were held under her superintendence She had succeeded in 
inducing Frederick Barbaiossa to raise the siege of Ancona. _Her patrimony 
passed at a later date into the bauds of the Malateste of Rimini, who also 
obtained possession of Brettinoro, and this fact associated her name with the 
memories of the poet's later years ( ViU, viii. gj). 

The passionate repioach reminds us of that of Pistoia in //, xxv. 10. The 
family of the Manardi and that of C>uido del Duca had both, as Ghibelhnes, 
been expelled in 3395, and with them, as 1. 114 implies, many others who 
chose exile rather than apostasy 

The Counts of Bagnacavallo, a castle, now a town, about five miles 
from Ferrara, were the Malavicim, and it seems to have been a ca^.e of 
ttomen ei omen. In 1249 they drove the Guelphs under Guido da Polenta 
out of Rimini. In the last decade of the 13th century they were in ill repute 
as often changing sides. When Dante wrote they would appear to have been 
on thejraint of dying out 

IW 'The fortress ofCastrocaro had belonged in the 13th century to a family 
of Gbibellme counts, who submitted to the Church m 123?. They were 
suCCjfieded bv the Ordelaffi of Forli, who sold the fortress to the P'lorentines. 
Conio, near Castrocaro, had also been under Ghibelhiie rule. Dante obviously 
looked on its owners as unworthy representatives of the cause it would be 
well if tfae]^ would die out like those of Bagnacavallo 

The intensest scorn falls on the family of the Pagani, T^ords of Imola 
and Faenza, as represented by Mainardo, the “ demon ' of thb verse. He 
had been brought up by the Commune of Florence, and therefore, though by 
descent, and in Romagna, belonging to the Ghjbellme parry, was constantly 
sides, and, as at once crutJ, implacable, and plausib’e, acquired the 
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O Ugolin de’ Fantoli, thy name 

Tn safety stands, for none are waiting seen 
Who can, degenerate, mar its praise with shame. 

But go thy way, O Tuscan ; now, I ween, 

’Tis sweeter far for me to weep than speak, 

So by our converse grieved my mind hath been.** 

We knew each footstep those dear souls and meek 
Heard, as we went, and therefore silently 
They made us bold our onward way to seek. 

When we advancing left that company, 

As thunder when it cleaves the air, did thrill 
A voice, and as it spake to us, drew nigh, 

Crying, “Whoever findeth me shall kill,’* 

And fled, as thunder peals die ofl' around, 

When the dark cloud no mure the sky doth fill, 

And when our cars had respite from that sound, 

Behold another wj^h^ch loud acclaim. 

It seemed Hke thunder in its quick rebound, 

“I am Aglauros, who a stone became,’* 

And then, that I might keep the Poet near, 
Backward my footsteps, and not forward, came. 

epithet with which Dante has branded him. Mainardo died in 1^02, so that 
wc have once more a jiiophecy after the event. It would seem that the poet 
did not see much change for the better m the .action of the family 

Ugolin dc‘ Fantoh of F.ienra had been nx high repute for chivalrous 
faichfuUics<. For D-uue ho h ul the sperial attnction oi having been a loyal^ 
adherent of Manfred. He died without issue in 1282.' He at least was 
Spared the shame of degen.'taLe descend.xnts. 

134 Xhc long tirade ends in the Mlencc of sorrow The soul of Guido would 
lain he left to weep over the tioul’Ies of Romagna with lus friend, and there* 
fore bids Dante depart A p. / gives “ ihy '* for “ our."' 

^ 3 * The souls were blinded (C x\u 70), and therefore could only hear the 
footsteps of the travellers, who infer finm their silence that they had taken 
the right road as they went on their onward w.iy. 

133 The words were those^of Cam (GfH. iv. 14). as the great typical instance 
of malignant ens-y; but as Cam was in the circle of Hell to which he gave his 
name, the voice must be thought of as an angelic or otherwise supernatural 
utterance, as in li. 36-36, 

130 The story of Aglauros as told by Ovid {Mei it. 703-839) was that sh« 
was jealous of her sister Erse, who was beloved by Mercury, and was there* 
fare transformed into a stone. The lines that follow paint the poet's tenrer 
at the warning conveyed by the two utterances. 
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Already was there bdlincss through the air. 

And he said to me, “ That was the hard rein 
That ought a man within due bounds to bear. 
But ye the bait still swallow, and arc ta’en 
By the curbed hook of that old Enemy, 

And curb and call avail not to restrain. 

The Heavens call on you wheeling round on high, 
And show to you their beauteous orbs etcrnc. 
Yet your gaze only on the earth cloth lie, 

And so He chastens who doth all discern,” 


CANTO XV 


Tie ylngtl of the "Hhd C>rck—The Ch'C cf Fni'\> - The 
Disc’fiinc of the Pas< —Examf is J C'.ai .ty 

Even as much as ’tween the third hoiir\s close 
And day’s beginning see we of that sphere 
Which, like a child, sports on nor seeks repose. 

So mueh there seemed now, towards evening clear. 

For the bright sun to reach its journey’s end ; ® 

There it was evening, midnight was it here. 

As in C. xai 40, Coti'' iv. 26, the examples of evil are the cujb which 
restrains men from the inUnlgencc of pa&siuns of which that evil was the 
Outcome. 

1^*5 Men, in spite of that wanumf, swallow the bait with ^^hich the great 
Adversary tempts them (C \i. 20), and find that they are lakrn captive by him 
(_BccL IX. 18 ; 2 Ttm. 11. 2C). 'Ihe ‘‘call," strn tly that of the falconer to his 
bird, answers in like mamv r to the allurements by which men are invited to 
choose the more excelicni w.ry. The leader will remembei the similitudes of 
Jf, xiii. 112, xvii. 127, xxu 130. 

149 The ** eternal beauties " in which Dante finds a voice are the stars of 
the firmament. The words connect themselves with the ch lines of each 
of the Comm, and with the poet’s words when he refused to return to 
Florence under conditions which he thought degriding. “ Have I not the 
mo and the stars wherever I may be ? " 

After the manner of C. ix 1-9, wc have a characteristic and coropU* 
cated description of the fact that it was three hours liefore sunset on the 
Mount of Purg’atory and midnight in Tuscany The sphere is that of the son 
and stars which contain the ecliptic, and wmch, in its perpetual change 
liOsition in its apparent relation to the earth, is compared to the 
movements of a boy. The comparison does not seem a very happy one, and 
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purgatory 

V 

And straight upon our Face its rays did bend. 

Because we so did round the mountain wind 
That we our way towards the West did wend; 
When I my forehead shrinking back did find 
From the bright sheen than at the first far more, 

And things not understood confused my mind ; 
Whereat my hands I raised mine eyebrows o^er. 

And made myself a covert from the light, 

Which thus less bright excess of radiance wore, 

As when from water or from mirror bright 
The ray leaps upward to the opposed side, 

Ascending at an angle opposite 
And equal, as it fell, and goes as wide 

From the plumb-line in that its angle*s play, 

As science and experiment decide, 

So I seemed smitten by reflected ray. 

Which falling then-d;»?fore me, rose again, 

Wherefore my glance was quick to shrink away. 

may, perhaps, be one of the few exceptions to Dante’s assertion that the 
necessities of his triple rhymes had never led him to say anything which he 
would not have s.ud without them. Possibly, also, the thought may have 
been suggested by the “ mutatur in horas" in which Horace (jf/. adTis. 
r6o) describes the temper of boyhood. That, at least, was literally true of 
the apparent motion of the heavens, 

A new . ■ ’ ’i with the light of the setting sun which fell upon 

the faces of ■ . iiid as yet Dante did not see the angel (I. la) from 

whom the r,tciiance tiowed. 

W The 'aw of optics thit the angle of reflection is equal to tliat of inci¬ 
dence had come before Da ite as a student of physical science Further 
references, showing a love of these^ experiments, are seen in Par li. 

The piirase '* falling of a stone in line direct,” foi the perpendicular, is said 
to have been first used by Albert the Great of Colc^e, whose physical 
writings Dante had probably studied i^Par. x. 98). The Italian rtjralta 
seems to have been used for both the phenomena now distinguished as refrao 
don and reflection. In this case it has the latter meaning, Dante had 
screened his eyes from the direct radiation of the angel's brightness. Now 
the rays met his gaie as reflected from t' e s-oiir J As interpreted by wJ 
follows, we have, underlying the -•jni'i jlisiii, tie spiritual law thatj 
inward eye can bear to gaze on the glory of he.ivenly things in proportiof 
it is purified from sin, just as in 1.36 thtre is the further truth that the victj 
over one form of evil renders the work of purification from others easier tf 
before. The angels are represented at every stage of the Mount as rejoic 
in the growing purity of the repentant souls, and meeting them with wo 
of welcome and encouragement. So is there *‘joy in the presence of 
angels of God over oncMnner that repenteth.” (Comp. C. xii. 88, xvii, 
xix. 46, xxii. t, xxiv. 136, xxvii. 55.) 
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“ What then is this, sweet Father, whence in vain 
I seek to screen mine eyes as I desire, 

That seemeth now to move to us amain ? ” 

“ Marvel thou not, if those of Heaven’s high choir,” 
Then answered he, “ still dazzle and confound ; 

It is an angel, bidding men aspire : 

Soon to behold these things that here abound 
Will not be grievous, but a joy as sweet 
As Nature for thy power to feel hath found.” 

When we the Angel ever-blest did meet, 

With joyful voice he said, “ Come, enter in.” 

On stair less steep than others for our feet 
We mounted thence, and, as we went therein, 

Yea, Blessed are the Merciful ” behind 
We heard them sing, “Rejoice ye, ye that win.” 

I and my Master on our way did wind. 

We two alone, I thinking, as I'Went, 

Some profit good from words of his to find. 

And thus I spake to him and asked, “ What meant 
That spirit from Romagna when he spake 
Of ‘partners ’ and of that ‘stern law’s * intent ? ” ' 

Then he to me : “True measure doth he take 
Of his great failing ; therefore marvel not 
If he chide it, men’s pain the less to make. 


^ The beatitude of the Merciful points to the grace which, as it is tl 
antithesisi is also the true remedy, of envy. The dehnitiotis of Cicero in th 
matter, *'Qitemadmodum misencordta (fgniudo eii ex alte'^tus rtbt 
euivtrsiSy su tnvtdentta est cegniudo ee altenu^ rebus secundis'' {Tusc lo 
agtee with those of Aquinas, Invidus instatur de bono proxtm\ 
ifniuricers autem iristatur de malo frvxtmi*’{Summ P.\i 2, 36, -j) Tli 
'ler angelic uttcrani.e seems a kind of composite quotation, probably froi 
« wcsll-kllown anthem, like the constantly recuiring “ Sanett et justly i 
gaudetei' ot LtrteemiHt m Domino, ei exultate Jusit," of th 
Comntnm Sanctorum, embodying the substance of /Com. xii. ai 
V. x 7 , Rev It. 7. 

be port's mind had been brooding over the words of Guido del _Duc 
I*. Zb, £7) He IS taught to see that envy has its st'irting-point in th 
deduttion of our desires. WJien we seek earthly things, our share i 
ihed when others enter into partnership with us; not so when we seel 
jly thm.;* There, in the words of Gregory the Great, the mheritaoc 
iStfs et est* singuUs tolx " (Mor, iv 31) 
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Because your wishes choose as happiest lot 

Where partnership doth make each portion less, ^ 

To sighs hath envy, as> the bellows, wrought; 

But if the love of yon high sphere should bless 

Your souls, and raise your longings low on high, 

That fear would then no more your heart distress. 

* 

For there the more each one our good’ can cry, “ 
So much the more can each claim as his own, 

And in that convent burns more charity.” 

“Far keener hunger,” said 1, “now J’ve known, 

Than if before ray tongue had nothing said, 

And more of doubt wnthin my mind hath grown. 
How can it be that good distributed 

Can with more w'calth its many owners fill 
In its possession than if few it fed r ” 

And he to me : “Because thou fixest still 

Thy spirit only upj? things terrene, ® 

From the true light thou darkness dost distil. 

That Good which passeth speech and bound, unseen, 
Which dwells on high^ doth unto Love speed so, 

As to a body clear the ray serene. 

What heat it finds, so much it doth bestow, ^ 

So that how wide soe’er our charity, 

The Everlasting Might doth further flow. 

57 The use of the term “cloister" to the company of saints is eminently 
characteristir (C. xxvi 1281 Par. xi 99, xxv 127) In spite of ail corruptions 
and s'--.-* -'■7' *' r life of the monastery, m its ideal, was a foreshadowing 
of th*; .. e 11 .ii' > 

SI The question r(.imndsus of those of Nicodemus {John iti. 3, 9). Dante 
states apparently the difficulty which he had felt himself in order that 
It might be solved by others, and the solution is put into the mouth of 
Virgii, in order that it may be seen that human wisdom agues on 
point with the higher spintual discernment, which is idcntiAed with Beatrice- 
I fh 77 )- 

67 God, as the Supreme Good, is light (i John 1 5), and every soul that 
is c-ipable of receiving that light is us a mirror (we note the evolution of 
the ihotigKl from the sdentific law of 11 16-21), which docs not absorb hut 
reflects It; and so the greater the number of souK, the more is the light 
mirrored, and therefore multiplied, by and for each and ail. Comp, th# 
passage ” Ch^ so/o Iddto . . in the Cam xvi. prefixed to Contf. iv. imd 
Cantf. lii. 12, 15. 
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And as the souls each other know on high* 

The more there arc to love, and they love more, 
Each mirroring to each the radiancy. 

And if my thoughts to meet thy need seem poor, 

Thou shah see Beatrice ; she shall -^till 
This and all other craving with her lore. 

But onward speed and seek with earnest will 

That like the two, the five wounds may be hcriled, 
Which close, when they their pain’s due measure 
fill.” 

I fain had said, “Well hast thou this revealed,” 

But saw that I had reached another round, 

So that by restless eyes my lips were scaled. 

And there I seemed as in a dream profound, ^ 

Ecstatic, to be plunged all suddenly, 

And in a temple many people found. 

And at the gate a lady fair, with eye 

And sweet mien of a mother, said, “ My son, 

Why hast thou dealt with us thus cruelly ? 

Behold thy sire and I with many a moan 

Have sought thee sorrowing,” and when she did 
cease, 

The vision which I gazed upon was gone. 

Then there appeared another ill at ease. 

And o’er her cheeks the tears of grief flowed 

down, ® 

As when men’s scorn deprives us of our peace, 

^ The two vices are pride and envy; the five that remain are wrath, 
aulUnneSs avarice, gluttnny, and lust. 

8® The pilgrims find them'.elves in the urcle of the Wrathful, where men 
ar^urifi^, before, by examjile:,, warnings, and beatitudes 
“The scene IS, of course, tljat of ZuAe n 41-52 In the meektie sand 
teadecness of the Virgin’s words Dante sees the supreme inst.ink.e of the 
triumph of meekness over the impolite which, under such cirLunjst.inces, 
woula have seemed natural 

H The neat example is drawn, after Dante's manner, from a strangely 
different source. The story is found in Val AI.ix , Fai tet et DiUHt vi. 1. 
A young Athenian had kissed the daughter of riMSir.ttus in the street Jler 
taimhex went to her father and demanded the punishment of the offender, 
uw'Wu Answered as in II. 104-105. 
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And said, ** If thou art Master of the town 

Whose name among the gods caused strife so great, 
From whence the light of knowledge far is thrown. 
On him take vengeance whose bold arm of late 
Embraced our daughter, O Pisistratus,” 

And then that Lord, with calm look and sedate, 
Seemed with a look controlled to answer thus: 
“What shall we do to those who seek our ill, 

If he we’re loved by is condemned by us f ” 

A multitude, whom darning rage did fill, 

I then saw stone a youth, with clamour loud. 

One to another shouting, “ Kill him ! kill! ” 

And I beheld him on his knees low-bowed, 

To earth bent down as heavy death drew near: 

But evermore his eyes as heaven’s gates showed, 
And in that strife to Heaven’s high Lord his prayer 
He poured that He his fierce foes would forgive. 
With such a look as unlocks pity’s tear. 

But when my mind things outward did perceive, 
Which, being without, the mind accepts as true, 

I knew no false dreams did my soul conceive. 


SB The words refer to the strife between Neptune and MineiVa, when the 
foundations of Athens were laid, as to which should be its tutelary deity 
(Atet. VI. 70). 

10 '^ Notliinf; is said in Ads vi. vii. as to the age of S. Steven, but Dante 
followed the traditions of art, in themselves sufficiently probable. The first 
deacons were likely, .it the tune of their appointment, to be con^sted 
teith the elders of the Church in age as well as office (Zuth xxii. 36; 
X vs). 

m The words of Ads vii 5^ simply state that Stephen “ saw the giory ot 
God. ...” Dante adds the thought that that glory and the image of Christ 
passed through the eyes into the heart. 

Is the ** compassion" that of God or man ? The words point, if X 
mistake noU to the latter. It could hardly be said that not the prayer, but 
the face, of Stephen had moved God to pardon his duef persecutor. It 
might well be that the memoiy of that face, **bs it were the faoii of an 
angel" vi. 15), worked towards that persecutor's conversion., 
n»-ll7 What had been seen was, as in a vision, true subjectively, yet 
having no objective reality. Such visions fonued, we must believe^ a 
fiequently recurring element >11 Dante's life, and the picture of one walking 
as in a trance, staggering as oppressed by sleep or wme, is a touch of sel£ 
portraiture. What Virgil saw on the Mount might have beea seen often 00 
the streets of Verona or Ravenna. Bocc. (y. i>,) reports an inrt ancaMhi 
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My Leader then, who saw me, full in view, 

Act like a man who wakens from his sleep, 

Cried out, “What ails thee, taking steps untrue ? 
Nay, thou for half a league thy course dost keep 
Veiling thine eyes, and with thy legs entwined, 

Like one in wine or slumber fallen deep ? ” 

“ O my sweet Father, if my words thou’lt mind, 

I’ll tell thee,” said I, “what I deemed 1 saw, 

When my legs ceased their wonted use to find.” 

And he : “If thou a hundred masks should’st draw, 
Over thy face, from me thou could’st not veil 
Within thy thoughts, however small, one flaw. 

What thou hast seen was that thou may’st not fail 
To streams of peace thine heart to open quite, 
Which from the Eternal Fount for all avail. 

I did not ask, ‘What ails thee ? ’ as he might. 

Who looks with those eyes only which see nought. 
When reft of soul the body lies in night. 

Strength to thy feet was what my question sought; 
Thus must we spur the sluggards who are slack. 
When sight returns, to use it as they ought.” 

Onward we went through twilight, with no lack 
Of forward glances keen, to penetrate 
Far through the radiant glow of sunset’s track ; 

which he stood entranced for hours without noticing; even the stir and 
pageantry of a great procession. 

The “ waters of peace ” are those which quench the fire of wrath, and 
they flow from the eternal fount of the love which is also peace. The 
T^rase may have been intended to represent the aaua re/ec/te»is of the 
of Pt, XXIll. 2 , 

Another touch of conscious self-portraiture A man may hke Balaam, 
fall into a trance and see visions, and yet be none the better for them. Con¬ 
science, the higher self, speaking through Vugil, warns tne poet that the 
vision and the faculty clivine '* are given that they may lead to action. 
Apparently Dante had felt the fatal tendencies of thedreammessof the poet’s 
. temperament. 

141 \ge are startled at finding here, as in C. xvi. i-6, a description which 
HiHmf to belong rather to the poet's “ Hell." In no other way, however, 
could Dante symbolise the fact that the pission of wtaih darkens, even in 
tteewrlier irtages of repwlance, the soul's discernment, as of the tlungs of 
Heaveta, so also of the right relations of the things of earth. 
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PURGATORV 

And lo ! by slow degrees a smoke-cloud great 
Drew on towards us, as the night obscure, 

Nor was there place where we might find retreat: 
This reft us of our sight and fresh air pure. 


CANTO XVI 


T/it* DhetpUne for Anger — Mat^o the h'^hatd—Will 
and Mans Cofruftion—T/ie Church and tU Emptre—'The 
good Gheraido 

Gloom as of hell and of a night bereft 
Of every planet under scanty sky, 

With nought unclouded by the dim gloom left, 

Ne’er laid so thick a veil upon mine eye. 

As did that smoke which covered us all o’er, 

Nor sackcloth e’er so rough the sense to try ; 

For I could look with open eyes no mure ; 

Wherefore my Escort, wise and good and tried, 
Came near, and my hand to his shoulder bore. 

So, as a blind man walks behind his guide, 

Lest he should lose his way, and stumble on 
Aught through which hurt or death, perchance, 
betide, 


1 The optjnmg words are deliberately chosen. To be conscious of wrath 
Is to be in Hell, with all its bbickncss of darkness, its bitterness and foulness 
( 1 . 13). In the reiiitfilul methods which Dante depicts we inviy find that 
which he had found efttriive in his own expeticnce. To keep close to the 
highest human w'lsdom in its calmness was something ; but the true remedy 
was found m the A^uks Dei which the worshipper heaid at every Mass and 
Litany. It may be noted tliat in all masses for the departed Dona eis 
requiem" ioo\i the place of Dona nobts pUiem." Here, however, as the 
souls pray for themselves the latter form has to bo lead between the Hnes, 
. Dante, we may well believe, had entered into the full meaning of those 
I' Words as proclaiming the removal, not only of the penalty of sin, but of the 
sms themselves. Of all sms, that of auger was peihaps the most 
for an Italian temper, svith its tendencies to the proverbial vendetta^ to 
overcome, and Dante's letter lo Henry VII. against the Flurentmea and tho 
immediately preceding Canto show how strong a hold it had on him, eYui 
about the time when he was writing this Canto. 
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I through that keen foul air my pathway won, 

Hcark'ning to my Guide’s voice, which spake to me 
But this: “Take heed I leave thee not alone.” 
Voices I heard, and each most piteously, 

Appeared for mercy and for peace to pray 
The Lamb of God, who all our sins puts by. 

Still Agnus Dei led them on their-way, 

One word for all, for all one melody, 

So that their song full concord did display. 

“Do I hear spirits. Master ? ” then said 1. 

And he to me: “ Thou rightly hast descried. 

And thus they march till wrath’s bonds loosened 
lie.” 

“Who then art thou who didst our smoke divide, 

And speak’st of us as though thou still wert there, 
Where men by calends measure time and tide ? ” 
Thus speaking to us we a voice did hear. 

Whereon my Master said: “Make answer thou. 

And ask if hence a path doth upward bear.” 

And I: “ O Being, who dost cleanse thee now, 

That fair to Him who made thee thou return, 

Great marvel, if thou follow me, thou’lt know.” 

“ Far as I may with thee I’ll gladly turn,” 

He answered, “ and if smoke our sight arrest, 

By hearing we in company shall learn.” 

Then I began: “In fleshly weeds still drest, 

Which death dissolves, 1 take mine upward way, 
And hither have 1 come through Hell's unrest; 

26 The spirits note, by the signs of the motion of the living body throuj^h 
the smoke and the tones of the living voice, that Dante is still m the flesh, in 
the life which is measured by the calends, nones, and Tile's, the months and 
days and years, which belong to time, but have no existence in eternity. 

W As elsewhere, Dante declares the nature of his journey He has been 
led through the anguish of Hell (the “ if” is dei laraiory, not con'htional) in 
ways which *' modem usage ” knew not, ihough thcie were n cords of a hke 
pilgrimage in the case of Thneas and St. Paul (// u 13), and in the visions 
of ancient monks and hernuts, hke Fra Albengo anti St Btandan. The 
words imply that that kind of literature had gone out of fashion under the 
influence of the earhet Renaissance. 
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And if God in His grace the truth display, 

So that He wills that I His court shall sec, 

In manner strange to this our later day. 

Hide not thy story ere death came on thee, 

But tell me that, and if the pass be nigh: 

So let thy words be as true guide to me.” 

‘‘A Lombard born, and Marco named was I; 

I knew the world, and did that true worth love 
Which slackened bows to hit no longer try. 

Straight on before thee lies the path above.” 

So spake he, and then added: “Thee I pray, ' 
Pray thou for me when thou on high shalt move,” 
And I to him: “In all good faith 1 say, 

I’ll do what thou dost ask, but I am tried 
Within by doubt, until ’tis cleared away; 

First it was simple, now 'tis multiplied, ‘ 

By that tliy speech which makes me well aware, 
Here and elsewhere, of what had doubt supplied. 
The world in sooth is desolate and bare 
Of every virtue, as thou tellest me. 

With evil big, and o’erlaid everywhere. ' 

I pray thee point out what the cause may be, 

That I may learn it and to others show; 

For some that cause in heaven, on earth some see.” 


^ Marco, who belonp* 1 to Venice, is described as a Lombard, either 
because that term is taken ab including all Northern or because he 

lived chiefly among the Lombard noblt-a. The name of his family is passed 
over in silence. Commentators report him to have been upright, noble, 
generous, but, as his piesence in this circle of the Mount implies, easily 
moved to an^r He had, it was said, refused, when a prisoner, to purchase 
his freedom by soliciting his friends to pay bts ransom. He may have been 
identic^ with the hlarro whom Villani u:imes as having warned Ugolino of 
Pi.sa (vii. lai). The wild conjecture which identifies him with Marco Polo, 
the Venetian (Am/, X33X is met by the fact that that great traveller survived - 
D^te and died in 133^ 

^ Gutdo del Duca (C. xiv. 29) had spoken of the general comiption that 
prevailed throughout Italy. Marco ( 1 * 48) had implied that few were striving 
after righteousness. What was the cause of thccMl? The astrologers 
referred it to the adverse influences of the stars, others to the depravity of 
man’s will Which was right ? or was there a truth on either std«, and a^' 
in what relatioti did the two causes stand to each other I 
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First a deep sigh, “Ah me ! ” in bitter woe 

He breathed, and then began he: “Brother mine, 
* The world is blind; and thence thou comest so. 
Ye who live now the cause of all assign 
To Heaven above, as though necessity 
Moved all with it along predestined line; 

If this were so, then in your deeds^ould lie 
Free will destroyed, and ’twere unjust to give 
Joy for good deeds, for evil, misery. 

Ye from the heavens your impulse first receive,— 

I say not all—but, granting that I say, 

Light too is given, or well or ill to live, 

And free volition, which, although it stay, 

Faint in first fight with those star-destinies, 
Conquers at last, if trained in Wisdom's way. 

Ye to a better Nature, Might more wise, 

Though free, are subject: and that makes in you 
The mind which is not subject to the skies. 
Hence if the present world take path undue 
In you the cause, on you the blame must rest: 

And now to thee will J be escort true. 


The answer to the question is embodied in words which present a close 
jparalleilsm to Horn Od i 33. There is no reason to suppose that Dante 
had read those woids m the original, hut he may ha\e come across them in 
Aulus Gellius Att vi 2) The mam thought is, however, so natural, 
that it ts scarcely necessary to n fer the words to any earlier utterance One 
who held, as a disciple of the Church’s iheology must hold, the freedom of 
man’s will, could not admit a doctrine of Necessity which was fatal to it, and 
therefore to all the conceptions of Divine righteousness (Aquin. Summ. P. t, 

4)- 

78 Dante, as might have been expected from his other references to stellar 
influences (/f. XV. 55; Par, xiii 64, xxti. 112), takes an intermediate position, 
here also following Aquinas {Summ. P ii. 95, 5). The planets do not act 
directly on the will, but they may impress certain tendencies on the human 
body, with its senses and directions, which in their turn affect, though they 
do not constrain^ the will. Against those tendencies the will has a hard 
fight at first, but it gains strength in the ronflict, and it is its own fault if it 
is not finally the conqueror. For that victory, however, it lequiros the 
nourishment of wisdom^ and of erace. 

^ Another element is brought into the question. If men are subject to 
the stellar influences, they arc, in their freedom, subject also to the '* greater 
might “ of God, to the ‘‘better nature,’' which, mediately or immediately, 
through baptism or otherwise, they may claim as His gift to them. ^ 
DiUiCe aolves the problem which has vexed the souls of met! through all 
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Forth from His hands whose acts His love attest, 

Ere yet it be, as child the soul is brought, 

Weeping and smiling, prattling and caressed. 

The soul so simple that it knoweth nought 
But this, that from a joyous Maker sprung. 

It turns to that which with delight is fraught, 

At first a small good tempts with savour strong, 

By it his tricked and after it doth press, 

If guide or bit keep not its love from wrong. 

Hence laws must as a curb the will repress. 

A king we need, one who, at least, shall see * 

That city’s towers, where dwells true Righteousness. 
Those laws are there, but who doth them obey ? 

Not one; because the shepherd who presides 
But chews the cud; no cloven hoof hath he. 


ages, and leaves men with the gift of freedom, find therefore the burden of 
responsibility. Ttiroughout he futlows Aquinas a.*- Aquinas had followed 
Augustine (C'lr'. D v j) 

8° Simple as the words seem, they embody the poet’s solution of another of 
the inysli'iies of cMstence, another of the vexed questions of patnstic and 
scholastic theology He rejects, (i) the theory of iraducianisni, the genet a- 
tion of the soul bv llie same aet as that which generates the hodj ; (a) the 
theory that angelic pow’ers created it. He refers its creation to an immediate 
act of God (Aquin .SVww. i. 74) 

^ It would seem as if tlie image of sportive childhood which had suggested 
the comparison of C xv. 1-3 was suH present to the p jet's mind. In this in¬ 
stance the similitude 1:1 hajipici. The new created soul is as an infant child, 
smiling that fust .smile wliit h is the joy of the mother's heart, weeping also 
Its first teara As deriving its origin from the Gi\er of all joy, it turns to what 
has the scniblarn e or rirafit' of joy, is che.T.tcd by the semblance, and there¬ 
fore needs the guidance w’ ch is supplied by laws and rulers, chiefly by the 
ideal King, the Emperoi ot the ideal polity (Afon i 12,13). In the “nothing 
knows” of I, 88 we have the rejection of the FLitomc doctrine of innate ideas 
balanced by the vague desires fui the joy from which it has come forth, which 
rciTUnds us of Wordsworth's ode on Early InUmations of Jmmoi^aiiiy, 
The comparisou of I 86 finds an interesting parallelism in the phrase of the 
Platonist Olyin|jiocloru!> (Hcxker, Anted Grerc p. m Scart.\ that the 
soul descends into the body at birth, \opiKws — “after the manner of a 
maiden." 

The true city is, of course the ideal polity of a Chiistian state (C. xiii. 
05). The tower which the ruler should keep in \iew, even when he fails to 
dtSLcm the full propoitions of the raty of the Gieat King, is Justice as seen 
m the enforcement of righteous laws 

The ever-iecuning question, Quid leges sine morihus vanee profetunif 
comes to the poet’s mind, and leads to the question, Whence comes that general 
neglect? The answer is at once 111 tin fi'.,!ii'i il'-gree both mediaeval and 
Dantesque. The “Pastor" is the srprti.. I'o, >1.1, but he belongs to the 
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And hence the people that beholds its guides 
Seek only the same good itself doth seek, 

Feeds on that only, asking nought besides. 

Well may’st thou see that guidance base doth speak 
The true cause that hath made the world go wrong, 
Not the corruption of thy nature weak. 

Rome once, when she to bless the worlvi was strong. 
Was wont to have two suns that brought to sight 
The paths that to the world and God belong. 

This has quenched that; and now the sword doth 
smite. 

Joined with the crosier, and 'tis ill that they 
Should go together by sheer force of might; 

Since joined, this casts the fear of that away. 

If thou believe not, look upon the seed; 

For by their fruits all plants their kind display. 

categoi’y of beasts t.’ ' ' to llic Mosaii, law, wt-ie unc!e.in, berausy 

they “chewed tlie ■ jt “ilunlc the hoof” xi. 3, Deut, 

XIV. 7), Ihe former aci was in the excucsis of ibc Stlioubnen the sj ihItoI of 
meditation, the lattei of the jiower to distinj^iiish tlojjm.'is *iUi h as tlie rehitioM 
of the Kathcr and llie Son, of the Old and jsew Covin,im" 1 

2, 102, 6) Here thi, di' nnetion which D inte has m \ie\v is that between the 
offices of the tenipnial .aid sj)iiitual ruler In its actions, tliirefnie (also 
symbolised by the hoof), tlie I’.ipacy confounds these olfici s, .aid the lower 
good takes the plai e of the higher. It thui becomes a t< nipoi.il and worldly 
poxver, seeking after earthly good, nnu clergy and laity alike follow its 
ex.imple. This is the “evil guidance" to which, rather than to any stellar 
influences or malignity of u iture, the i>revailing ccirrupiion of Christemlf'm i, 
to be traced (com] I Mon 111 15) 

The poet looks back, as in Cojw iv 5^ Mon. ii. 5, to the early Kinpin', 
chiefly, perhaps, to the iieiiod of the Autoinneb, as a golden age 'fhen the 
Emperor ruled righteously in tempoial things , the successor of S Peter (//, 
ii. 24) exercised an independent authority over the Church in spiiitual things. 
The donatioj of Coiibtantme (//. xiv 115) had spoiled esert thing. 

The two suns arc, of course, the Isinperor and the Pope The com¬ 
parison presents a maikrd, pribably a tbhbei.alc, coiiti.ist, to the ordinaiy 
jPap.1l exegesis of the “greater’’and “lesser" Ill'll!s of 1 i6, as repre¬ 
senting' the subjection of the fc-inpne to the Chinch, fiom wl.ii h it derived its 
authority. Not the sun and muon, bi't the two suns . re the light of ChrUten- 
dom(eOinp. EJ>. vi 2; Pat. u. 148 ». , M'>i 111 i, 4) 

V® So, in like mannei, the symbidisni of the pastoiai ‘talT and of the sw'ord 
points to tht diMincUon, not the unum, of the two nieihods of iJivine govern- 
jnent. of which the Temporal and Spn*tn.*l Puwrrs are respectively the 
rePieseniativeb. A pnesil ^ ’ from the junsdiction of the civil 

ruler lost the restraint of a ■ ■ j Tlie cim! niler, in his turn, was in 

spiritual things to be subject to the Roman i'outifT as a first-boru son to his 
fwUicr {Mon. 111. 15). 


JM« 
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Where Po and Adige water every mead, 

Once courtesy and valour had their home, 

Ere Frederick came his quarrel there to plead. 

Now with full safety one that way may roam 
Who will abstain, as touched by sense of shame, 
From speaking with the good, nor near them come. 

True, three old men are left, whose lives throw blame 
From the old age upon the new, and slow 
God seems the better life to let them claim: 


ns y/Ve enter on Dante’s retrospect of the history of the previous century 
as an induct'-"! p"* ^ r. his position, Lombardy, Romagna, the Mmca 
Trevigiana, > . f.-i Dante's manner (C. xiv. 92; xviiL 61), by 

their rivers, had, in the good old days of the emperors, from Barbarossa 
onwards, presented bright examples of a chivalrous life (C. xiv. 97-126; 
Conv. iv. 14^. All had been ruined by the long conflict of Frederick II. 
with Honorius III., Giegory IX , and Innocent IV., and m that cMnOict 
each party, the Popes pre-emmentlv, had usurped an authority which 
belonged to the othei. In contrast with that idc.il excellence, the grave 
irony of the poet speaks (perhaps from personal experience) of the “ saTcti *’ 
with which a man may travel to and fro in that region, subject only to the 
condition that he avoids the good who are like-initidcu with himself. Ibe 
**good" are eithei the Ghibellines, or mure probably (hose who, like Dante 
himself, shunned the falsehood of extremes (Par. xvii. 61-69). 

The state of Northern Italy was, from Dante’s view, a;, bad as that 
-of the Cities of the Plain (Gen xviii. 23-33), In Florence there had been 
two righteous men (ff. vi. 73); in the whole of Lomb.irdy and Romagna 
there are only three, and they are advanced in years, and desire only to be 
taken to the “better life” behind the veil. Conrad da Palaxzo was of 


Brescia, of whom commentators (probably p.iraphrasiiig Dante) speak in 
higliest terms. Two facts are wortli noting: (1) that he bore the banner of 
his city, and, when both hands were cut olf in battle, clasped it in his arms 
and (2) that in 1296 he was chosen as Podest 4 m Piacenza. Of 
Gherarao da Camino of Trevigi we know, over and above the adjectives o{ 
commentators, something more from Dante’s own pen He is arguing in 
CoHV. iv. 14 against what we should call the doctrine of heredity. “The 

S randfather of Gherardo wai," he says, '*one of the worst scoundrels that 
rank the waters of Bile and Cagnano (rivers of the Tievigiana), Gherardo 
himself was honoured in life, and his memory was honoured still.” Assum¬ 
ing X508 as the date of the Canv., this would involve Gherardo's death 
between 1300 and 1307, and this leaves little or no room for a tradition 
reported in Arriv 746, that Dante took refuge with him after his supposed 
quaiYcl with Can Grande.^ Other writers add that he was a patron of poets 
and men of letters (Barozzi, Dant* t mo Hecolo^ p 803), and that m 1293 he 
xonferred knighthood on Azzo VIII. of Kste at Feaara (Mttrai, Ahm. 
xa^s)- Gkddo da Castel of Reggio, honoured as the rukr and protector of 
that city, is namod in Canv, iv. 16 as noblet than Alboin della ocala. He 
is said, but without adequate authority, to have been a writer of Italian 
poetry; to have been invited to the court of Can Grande to meet Dante; to 
nave received the p et as his own mest. What is specially noted of him is 
that his fame had spread beyond tus own countrymen, and that even the 
French, who had but one name for all Italians, spoke of him as the “umpla 
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Conrado of Palazzo, Gherardo 

The good, and Guido Castcl, better styled 
The simple Lombard, as the French words go. 
Say henceforth that the Roman Church, beguiled 
To blend two governments distinct in one. 
Hath in the mire itself and them defiled.’* 

“ O Marco mine,’* 1 said, ** right well is shown 
The proof, and now I see why Levi’s race 
Were left without a heritage, alone. 

But what Gherardo nam’st thou of such grace 
That he remains, as from a vanished age. 

To show a barbarous world its foul disgrace?” 

“ Either thy speech deceives, or else would gauge 
My knowledge,** said he, “that, with Tuscan 
tongue. 

Thou know’st not good Ghcrardo*s lineage 
No other name I know to him belong, 

Unless his daughter Gaia one supply. 

God keep thee: I may not my course prolong. 


Lombard." Tho Rw des Lombards in Paris, like our own “ Lombard 
Street^" is probably a survival of that old nomencUture. We note the 
adjective as having been used in C vii ijo of Henry 111 . of England. 

The words embody the whole theory of the De Mon The vice of the 
Papacy was that it insisted on absorbing the inherent rights of the Empiie, 
confounded where it ought to have distinguished, and did not “divide the 
hoof." And so, in words which are reproduced from V. £. ii. 4, *‘it falls 
into the mirc," ^ 

IW After the manner of his time, Dante reads his own theory into the 
rules of Num. in. ao. Josh. xiu. 34 The Levites had no tribal inhent- 
ance, but were left to depend for all beyond their dwellings nn the tithes 
and offerings of the people, and the Christian priesthood ought to have 
followed their example. Comp, the same thought in C. xix. X15; Mo» 
iiL zo. 

Of Gaia we have nothing but discordant guesses, assuming that she is 
stigmatised as the wanton, degenerate daughter of a uoble father {Btmv y 
Ott., Rktl.\ that she is named as being, like him, a pattern of all womanly 
excellence (JSerrav.t Anon ^ Jbior, Butt). The apparent str.ingcness of 
Dante’s assumed ignorance of the man whom we only know through hind 
izrobably represents two facts: (1) that be did not even know Gherardo's 
name in >300: (a) that he was surprised when be knew him at the exoeU 
Icnce whicn had neither sought nor gatmd popularity.^ This is his 
way of indicating the contempt for mere notoriety which is expressed in 
CsHV. iv. z6. 
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Behold the dawn that gleams through dusky sky. 

E'en now grows bright, and I must needs depart,— 
Yonder the Angel comes—ere he draw nigh." 

And he no more would hear, but walked apart. 


CANTO XVII 

Dream of the Pmstonate Ones — 7he Retror^cct—The 
Fourth Circle—The Slothjul 


Bethink thee, Reader, if on Alpine height, 

A cloud hath wrapt thee, through which thou hast 
seen, 

As the mole through its membrane secs the light, 
How when the vapours moist and dense begin 

Themselves to scatter, then the sun’s bright sphere * 
All feebly enters in the clouds between : 

And thus thy power of fancy will appear 
Swift to discern how I at first again 
The sun beheld, whose setting now was near. 

While with my Master’s faithful steps were ta’en 
Mine own in measured pace, I left the cloud, 

For dying rays that fell on sea-washed plain. 


143 Xhe Rltanxnj; is not that of the sun—that could not penetrate through 
the dense srnoke (C xvLrio) —but the brightness of the Angel of Fezco, who 
is de'.cmhed more fully in C >vii. 57 

'1 he s<iul was not allovi cd to ap])ear before the angel until it had oonio 
pleted the full term of its purification. 

1 Another reminiscence of mountain travel, but the word Alp " is to be 
taken in its generic sense of high pastuie ground, and not as referring 
specially to the Alp*; of Switzeiland or bavoy. 

^ The belief in the blindness of the mole may have been derived from 
Aristotle An 1 q), or Phny (// N xi. 52), or still more probably 

from tiruh. Latini (TVr u 64). A modern Italian naturalist. Savi of Pisa, 
has, it may be noted, found in the Apennines a mole 111 whicli the eye is so 
minimised that he has classified it ai. a new species, Talpa eesces. Dante, 
however, implies partial vision. 

7 1 follow most commentators in talcing Uggiera" as conveying the sense 
of ease, not of difficulty. 

^ Virgi* and D.inte issued from the cloud, but it was near sunset, and the 
base of the Mountain was already shrouded in d.urkness. 
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O Power of Fancy, that full oft hast showed 
Thy spell to rob our sense, that we hear not 
Though round us thousand trumpets blare aloud, 
Who moves thee, if sense hath her power forgot ? 

By light thou then ait moved which heaven doth 
range, 

Per se, or Will that doth its course allot. 

Of her transgression who her form did change 
Into the bird that most delights in song, 

Then in my fancy came the \’ision strange ; 

And so my mind withdrawn by impulse strong 
Within itself, I failed to apprehend 
What else upon my outward sense did throng. 

Then on my high-pitched fancy 'gan descend, ^ 

One on a cross, of scornful mood, with pride 
In look and mien, and so his life did end. 

The great Ahasucrus by his side 

Stood with Queen Esther, and just Mordecai, 

Who in all words and deeds was true and tried, 


1* In this, as in C. xv. 115-123, we have a dUtinct self-portr.iiturc. As in 
the story from Bocc. there refcired to («■>, that state of t cstasy when 

the mind was dead to all impiessioiis thmuf^h the senses was an experience 
sufficiently familiar. The “ ihoiisaml trumpets " s< em to refer almost speci¬ 
fically to the military procession at Siena of which lie, pUincred in meditation 
over a book, was utt^ily unronscious In such a ttance-like slate the soul 
receives its impressions either from the heavens /er se, t,£,, fiom stellar 
influences, or, as in the case of seers and prophets (and Dante would seem 
to class himself with that order), by a special act of God. 

The story of the incestuous passion of Tereus, king of Thrace, the 
husband of Procne, for his wife’s sister Philomela, of Procne's terrible 
revenge, and of the tiansforniation of all three and of Procne’s son Itys into 
birds, Is told ui full by Ovid (/Ifci vi, 412-670, and need not be repealed 
here. Ovid, it may be noted, leaves it uncertain which of the two sisters 
was changed into a swallow, and which into a niglUtngale Oreck writers 
for the most part identifjr Procne, and Latin wnteis Philomela, wi^h the 
bird of song. Dante manifestly follows the Latin tradition. Procne served 
as an example of murderous hate It is scarcely conceiv.ible that Dante 
could have preferred the song of the swallow to that of the nightingale. 
Comp. C ix. 13; Virg. iicf. vT 81; Anst, BAr/ iii 3- 

W The second example is that of Haniau (Ba/A. lii -viL). Tbe 
represents him not as hung on a “ gallows,” but impaled or crucified, 
jnssit exceham parari crucem ” {£stA, v. 14), and this is the meaning of 
the Ned, 
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And as that image broke and passed .away, 

, Of its own motion like a bubble thin, 

When fails the moisture, whence it sprang, to stay. 

A maiden rose my dreaming thoughts within, 

Who wept with bitter tears, and said : “O Queen, 
Why has wrath led thee *gainst thy life to sin ? 

Not to lose me, Lavinia, thou hast been 

Self-slain : now thou hast lost me, mother mine ; 
Grief for thy fate above all else is keen.” 

As sleep is broken, when new light doth shine *** 

Upon the closed-up eye all suddenly, 

And broken quivers, ere it life resign, 

So vanished then mine airy phantasy, 

Soon as a beam upon my features fell, 

Far brighter than is wont to meet our eye. 

I turned, that where 1 was ] might see well, 

When a voice said . “ Jjo! Jifre the upward way,” 
And left no room for other thought to dwell. 

And made my will such eagerness display. 

To look upon his face that spake to m’, 

As, till *tis met, can never tranquil ■ 

As at the sun which strains our pov --e, 

And veils its true form in cxces o' - ht, 

So failed me then my vision’s facm 
“ A spirit this divine that gives us right “ 

Direction in our way without our prayers. 

And with his glory hides himself from sight. 

® The dissolving views remind us of Shakespeare:— 

** The air hath bubbles, as the water has. 

And these are of them."—'Mac^eth^ i 3. 

M For the story of Amata, mother of Lavinia, who hanged herself in 
anticii&tion of the death of Tunius, and of Mneas becoming, in his pl<ice, 
her daughter’s husband, see ..iSn. xii 595, which Dante eixpands. In his 
epistle to Henry VII. Dante refers to it as a warning against yielding to 
selfish pasisions instead of accepting apparent evil for the sake of a greater 
good (£^. vii. 7). , 

*6 The light is that of the Angel of Pepce (C. xvi. 14®), who points to the 
pass that leads to the next circle, and who is, m Milton’s phrase^ ** dark 
with excess of light"; so dazzling iii his gloiy that Dante cannot discern his 
formQ 57X 
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For us, as man doth for himself, he cares, 

For he who waits for prayer, yet sees the need, 

With grudging spirit to deny prepares. ^ 

Let us, thus summoned, onward now proceed, 

^nd haste to climb ere darkness falls apace, 

Else, till day come, our power were small indeed.” 
Thus spake ray Guide, and he and I our pace 

f^uick turned to where a stairway mounted high j “■' 
Soon a? 1 reached the first step’s resting-place, 
r heard the whirr, as if of wings, lloat by, 

And fan me in the face, and utter “ lilest 
Those who make peace, nor know malignity.” 

{'‘'en now so steeply upward in the West 

Struck the las* rays whereon night follows swift, 
I'hat far and wide above stars showed their crest. 

O strength of manhood, why thus from me drift ” 

I said within myscli, as feeling gone 

Ail , o'vcr 1 had my limbs *rom earth to hit. 

’■ n! j K there where further rise was none 
• tno" '■r , ?nd so we halted there, 

P ic-L , * in the «hore is won. 

\ iistcntd ^ ‘ rtt 1 might hear 

thv circ-'cii''' that opened thence, 

^ non "aid 1. r^‘ my < (er drawing near : 


‘''I Ti . ids, general i igh m their form, ceemto point to some personal 
cj peritnce of liisappointm. lU, vlieii Dnnic had hoped for help from one who 
'■AW his need but A^aitnl to ht asked and was itien refused. It jarred on 
I>inte's sensilivtncsi, Uiat he w.'i*; compelled to solicit the cold hand of 
< haiity, and to sulicii it in vain W.is he thinking of TItnry VII. f 

•'•I Line I a had, it will lie remembered, imhuited the approacli of night. 

'I he vdutHtion ol the angel takes, a.s throughout, the form of one of the 
Beatitudes (a/a// v. 9). After the manner of Aquinas (.S’fc 11 2, 78, 1, 
2, O and Gregory the Great (Mcf'. v. 30), Dante distinguishes between the 
righteous anger against evil as such, and the evil pasMun which has its root 
in selfishness 

TO Is this sudden sense of loss of strength symbolic of the nevr circle, that 
of SuHennes*^, or accidta, on which the pjlgum has now entered’ or is it 
part of the law which Surdello had announced m C vn. 53, 34, that law 
representing the spiritual truth that the soul needs an interval of rest, a 
" letreat," as it were, after conquering one foim of evil, before intcnng on 
its conflict with another. 
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“O my sweet Father, tell me what offence 
Is cleansM in tins round where wc^rc arrived ; 
Though our feet stay, stay not thine eloquence.” 
And he to me : “The love of good, deprived “ 

Ot Its due power to act, is here restored. 

And the slow oar finds here swift stroke revived. 

But that thou may*st receive yet clearer words, 

Turn thou thy mind to me, and thou shalt gain 
From our delay fruit worthy to be stored. 

Nor ever God nor creature in His train,” 

So he began, “ dear Son, was void of love. 

Be it of sense or soul; this thou see’st plain. 

Sense never from its natural end doth rove j 
The other may by evil object err, 

Or strength, below just measure or above. 

If to the chicfcst good the will it stir, 

And in the second find proportion due. 

Its pleasure has no evil character ; 

But when it turns to ill, or doth pursue 

Good with more eager care, or less, than right, 

The thing made to its Maker works untrue. 

Hence thou canst judge how for you must unite 
In Love the seed of every excellence, ^ 

And of each act that penalties requite. 

And since Love never turns its fixed gaze thence, ^ 
Seeking the good of that wherewith *tis one, 

Against self-hate all things have sure defence : 

8® D&nte‘s question is answered briefly. The sm of accidia is defined, 
nearly in the words of Aquinas (Grot-k a.KTjS«ta=:.W7/;/Vrtfsjcareleisne'-sj, a-i 
a spiritual sloth, the sluggi^lmess of the <ioal m iis love of “ Acedia ita 
diApriW-it ammwn kominis uf ndidtt agete (Aquin. iiuntm 1.73, 

s}. But beyond that answer Dance seizes on the upeinni; for a theological 
lecture, the “medaation” of the “ retreat,*’such as he delighted in, and 
such as he had already given in Cotm m 1, iv. az, on ihe nature of the k>ve 
of good in us true and its perverted statcii. In this, after hia manner, be 
foluiws Agtuiias and Augustine, the latter of whom defines virtue as " ann)r 
ordTHSttuSj" vice as “ atnifr mm otdtnatuts ’* iflw. D. xv. aa). Hem the 
absence of that order is traced in its nianifuld developments. To substitute the 
lower good for the higher, to love the higher too little or the lower too much, 
leads to caielr 1* t.i-- . •'.}* ti spiritual sloth. Coihp. Osasi. p 93. 

The worcia ue but au ei..ij v.i Eph, v. sg, but, as given by Dante, are 
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And since we cannot deem that aught lives on, 

Self-centred, sundered from the Cause of all, ’’ 
Room in our hearts for hating Him is none. 

So it remains, if right iny judgment fall, 

The ill vve love is in our neighbour found. 

And triply may that love your clay befall ; 

There arc who on their neighbour’s rum found ” 
Their hope of rising, and for this alone 
Would wish his greatness levelled with the ground; 

There are who fear to see their power o’erthrown, 
Their honour, fame, and grace, by others’ rise, 

And seek rheir damage to relieve their own ; ** 

And there are those so chafed with injuries. 

That they of vengeance aie full greedy still, 

And such must needs their neighbour’s harm desire : 

This threefold love is wept for down this hill. 

Now of the other I would have thee know, 

That follows good with passion ordered ill. 

Each dimly fixes on his good, that so 

His mind may rest, and this he will require. 

And therefore after this each man doth go. 


probably iptrodAfcd from Aqinnas i. a, 39, 4). Even in (lie 

extremest case:, of apparent sclf-luathnig, ab in suicide, the man is seeking, 
however'bUndly, what seems 10 him the good most within his reach. 

In face of huntan experiences, recognised by Dante himself (//. iii. 
103, XXV. 3), the dogma thus stated seems somewhat of the nature of a 
paradox, it is saved from that character, however, after the scholastic 
method, disttnguendo. If men apprehend God, as indeed He is, as infinitely 
good, the source of all good for themselves and others, they cannot hate 
Him. It IS only when they think of Him as arcing in wavs which are acci* 
dents,and not of the essence, of His being, as f--'- * p.,ni'*hing their 

ill’Ordered desires of good, that their love pass . n.io ■ ■■!, s > into hatred 
(Aquin. Summ. 1. a, J4 1) ^ 

The ill>regulated affection, the object of which is the good that belongs 
to other men, is traced in its threefold working There is the pnde which 
desires the humiliation of others that it may glory in its own pre-eminence ; 
iheeni^ which grieves at their prosperity as inicrfeMiig with its own ; the 
vindictive wrath which is roused by acts that wound iheir self-love (Aquin. 
StMfm. ii. 3, 36. I, 163. 3), and m all these instances the will is choosing, 
not evil as such, but evu which for the time seems good to the clouded 
loteUect. 

Viti The phrase seems taken from Augustine, “/Vczrfi Dcmnit ad i* 
inQuietum cor nostrum dantc reguuscat in to*' {Cottfi i. iX 
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If love be slow to that sight to aspire, *** 

Or to pursue, then doth this margin’s round. 

After due penance purge each wrong desire. 

What other good there is leaver bliss unfound: 

It is not happiness, it is not good 
Essential, of all good both fruit and ground. 

Love, by that lower good o'ermuch subdued, 

Above us here bewails in circles three ; 

But how that triple order meets each mood, 

1 tell thee not, that thou may’st seek and see.” 


CANTO XVllI 


Vtrgirs Doctrine of Love—Tie Slothful-^The Abbot of San 

Ztno 


The great Instructor to its close had brought 

His reasoning high, and searched with eager gaze, 
Whether my face with full content were fraught; 

And I, as spurred by thirst that nought allays. 

Without was mute, but said within, “Perchance, ® 
He grieves that I o’er many questions lAe.” 

But that true Father, seeing, at a glance, 

The timid wish that kept itself concealed, 

Speaking, gave my speech courage to advance. 

And 1: “ O Master, so my sight lives healed, 

In this thy light, that I discern full clear, 

Whate’er thy speech implies or hath revealed. 


187 The other tripartite forin$ of evil, rising out of an ill-reculatsd love for 
lower or counterfeit good, aic .ivarice, gluttony, ami lust, and these three are 
punhed in the higher circles of the Mountain which the pilgrim still has tt> 
traverse. 

1 The subtle inner questionings of the poet are partly quieted, partly 
roused, by the dissertation of the previous Canto. What is that Love, the 
light or wrong direction of which is the cause, on the one hand, of all bqtiness, 
on the other, of all evil f Virgil has accordingly once more to appear in the 
character of an expounder of Aquinas. 

8 We have what reads like a reproduction of what Dante had felt itt *^*t*^«^ 
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Wherefore I pra 5 r thee, gentle Father dear, 

That thou show me that love from whence arise 
All acts that good or otherwise appear,” 

“Turn thou to me,” said he, “ the eager eyes 
Of thy keen spirit ; this will manifest 
The error of blind leaders, self-styled wise. 

The soul, that’s made in love to 'find its rest, 

Is moved by all that comes in pleasure’s hue, 
Soon as by pleasure it to act is press’d. 

Your power perceptive from some object true 
Impression draws, and it unfolds within, 

So that the soul it doth to gaze subdue ; 

And if thus turned, it bends itself to win, 
liovc is that bending ; that is Nature’s might. 

By pleasure new created, and bound in. 

Then, as the fire mounts upward to the height, 

By its own essence which is made to rise * 
There, where on kindred matter it doth light, 

So the soul captive to its longing flies— 

The spirit’s motion—and then rests knows none, 
Till the thing loved fruition full supplies. 

Now may ayear to thee how little known 
Is truth imto those people who maintain 
That to all love per se may praise be shown ; 
Because perchance its substance praise may gain 
As always good ; yet not each seal’s impress 
Is good, though good the wax itself remain.” 


converse with some honoured tencher. Was it a reminiscence of the days 
when he was content to sit nt Brunetto Latini's feet? (//. xv, 85.) 

The error of the blind leaders of the blind is tlial of the Eiacureatis, who 
oomtended that as man's desires naturally turned to goid, every such desire 
mast, f/M be worthy of praise and therefore to be gratified 0* 

Line 20 t^oWs us back on the pictute of the new-born soul seeking whatever 
delight (C. xvi. 86) That inclination is. however, conse(j||ucnt on the 
uleal meture which the mind forms to itself of what is likely to give pleasure. 
But that picture may, through the weakness of man's mtefiect, fail to corre* 
with the reality. The subjective good may not be identical with the 
ol^ecdve. The “ wax," i.e., the desire for good, may be natural, and so far 
^oibd in itself, but it receiver a wrong impression from the seal of the imagina* 
tKK), Comp. Witie and PMl. in lacoy and Ozan p 124. 
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“ Thy language, and my following mind no less ® 
Behind thee,” said I, “show me what is Love, 

But this begets in me more doubt’s distress; 

For if Love from without our mind doth move, 

And the soul moveth not with other feet, 

Then neither right nor wrong doth merit prove,** 
And he to me : “ What reason’s sight doth meet, 

That I can tell ; beyond it thou must wait 
For Beatrice, faith’s work to complete. 

Each form substantial, which is separate 
From matter, yet with it in union bound, 

In special virtue doth participate. 

This, without act, is still by sense unfound, 

And shows itself through its effects alone. 

As life in plant when green leaves spread around ; 

In the dialogue between the Master and the Scholar we have a sugges-* 
tive type of the scholastic disputations of a mediaeval university, such as 
Dante may himself have taken part in at Pans or Oxford or Bologna. Comp 
Par. XXIV., XXV., xxvui If we cannot help loving, and therefore pursuing, 
the external object which our imagination pictures to us as conducive to our 
good, where docs free will cone in f What in that case is the function of the 
moral sense before action, or of conscience after it ? Are we not shut up to a 
theory of dcteiminism, x ir., of necessity, which is fatal to human responsi- 
bility?_ 

47 Virgil, as the representative of human wisdom, admit^hat he can offer 
hut a partial solution of the problem ot free will. lhaiVhiust come from 
Beatnce, as representing the supernatural light of a revealed wisdom, i.e., as 
tlie theology which is the ScteHtin Sciettitarunt. 

48 Ihe soul IS, in scholastic terminology, the "substantial form,” f.f., the 
essence, of man's nature. Without it the man is not. As such, it has its 
own specific virtue, t.e., its own ideas, tendencies, and capacities* These are 
known in their effects, the nature of the plant is known by its leaves and 
flowers and fruits, as the instinct of the bee is seen in its making hooey; but 
what is the source either of the primal conceptions or the primal desires, 
whether innate, inspired, or determined by stellar influences or a la# 
heredity, Dante will not say. The first desires, even it directed to dounter- 
feits of good, are simply neutral, debtrvuig neither praise nor blame; but 
with them there is iiimite in the soul (here Dante is not doubtful, for with him 
it was a primary fact of cunsriousness) a power that judges, warns, advises^ 
what we know as conscience. This stands as w'arder at the gate throujsh wMch 
desire passes into act, bungs with it the sense of merit or dement, is the 
foundation of human Jibertv, and therefore of all systems of ethics which are 
worthy of the name, chiefiy that of the " Master of those who know” iv* 
X31; comp, Mim, L la) tience, even if we allow that every desire in men 
may be traced to a law of cause and effect, and admit su far the postulatea of 
Determinism, there is yet a "noble virtue" in man, which theolog}% em* 
bodied Id Beatrice, recognise'* as ke^ ping man from being bound hand aiild 
foot^n the nron chain of ueces'iity. Comp Par. v. 19. 
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Wherefore in man must still remain unknown 
What is the source of first cognitions true. 

And how of things we seek desires have grown, 
Which, as the bcc seeks honey, so in you 
Are found as instinct, and to this first will 
No merit or of praise or blame is due. ^ 

Now since round this all others cluster still. 

Virtue innate that counsels, in you dwells. 

And o’er assent should watchman’s part fulfil. 

This is the source, from which, as fountain, wells 
Merit’s true cause in you, accordingly 
As it takes good or bad loves, or repels. 

Th%, who in reasoning did the depths descry, 
Perceived in man this liberty innate, 

So to the world they left Morality* 

Hence let us say that though each love may dare, 

As from necessity, in you its rise, 

Yours is the power to guide and moderate. 

That noble power thy Beatrice descries 

In the free will ; seek therefore thou to know 
Thou hast it, if of it she thee advise.” 

The moon, ^ though at midnight wandering slow, 
Shaped like a bucket all m fiery sheen. 

Made the stars few and feeble in their glow ; 

And moving ’gainst the heavens its course was seen, 

In paths the sun inflames when hfe of Rome 
Secs it go down ’twixt Corsi and Sardine, 

And |hat high soul who made of old his home, 

Pietola, than Mantua more renowned, 

Had made my doubts no longer burdensome. 

The moan was nstng at or about midnighf Astroncmical rommentators 
imet||;efroJU ir to 11.58 p.m., and it was, it will be remembeied, the P.i'cbal 
moon five days after the full At th<it season the inhabit.int of Rome (I Jaiite 
ymS probably at Rome at the assumed date of tnc vismn) sees the sun setting 
at a point through which a line would between Corsica and baidinm. 
The moon was semi>glnViuUr or gibbous, like a bucket; the stars paled before 
it, A V. I “jcA/rgjyrwi’* gives “like t rrag ” 

• SS'. Andes near Mantua, the buthplace of Virgil, identified with the 
IttcdLfival Pietola. 
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Whence I, who to my questions now had found 
An answer that was manifest and plain, 

Stood like a man in dreamy slumbers bound. 

Blit from me soon that somnolence was ta’cn 
Full suddenly, by crowd who then behind 
Our backs had turned, and on our steps did gain. 
As, where Israenus and Asopus wind, 

Men saw of old by night wild tumult held, 
When Thebes had need for Bacchus to be kind, 
So on that circle, far as 1 beheld, 


Came on a troop with eager step who trodc, 

By good will and a righteous love impelled. 

Soon they were on us, for upon their road 

With speed they ran, that whole crowd’s wide exte™ 
And two in front cried out, as tears down flowed 
“ Mary in haste unto the mountain went ; ” £ 

And “ Ca:sar, firm Ilerda to subdue, ^ 

Massilia crushed, to Spain his footsteps bent.” 


** Haste, haste ! that time may not be lost by you, 'I 
Through lack of love,” forthwith the others criecl^ 
** That zeal in doing good may grace renew.” 


88 The “drowsiness " which reminds us of C. ix. ir, xvvil. 92^ may m 
be connected with the sin of acctdia from which the pilgrim is now I 
punAed; in part ^jerhaps with the weariness of the naiural man aftei 
tension of the brain-power on such profound mysteries. For him, as pei 
for us^ it was a refieshment to come into contact with human feeling 
experiences. ^ , 

» The comparison {.omes from Statius (TkeB. ix. 434), Asopus 
Ismenus are the two rivers of Thebes, along the lianks of which rushi 
processions of the worslnppcis of Bacchus with their wild orgiastic 
Comp. Eurip BaceJu The speed of the souls that draw near shows ti^ 
have already in part conquered their besetting sin. ' 

100 As elsewhere, the examples which are the spurs of action are 
both from sacred history {Luke i 39) and from secular. The refc 
Caesar comes from Lucan (1. 151,111. iv ). The motive of selection 
case was that each was unconsciously looking towards the mauifestL.. 
l)ante’s ideal of a perfect polity as seen in the right union of the Empu 
theChM^chof Christ {Mm. m ad Jin., Ueg. 52a), Ilerda, AOW ’ 
was the scene of the battle in which Cmsar defeated the two 
Fompeius, Afranius and Felreius. 

106 I have taken “ grace" as the object, not the subject of the _ _ 
but the words admit of either rendering. What Dante seems to paudtk 
scholastic doctrine of “ grace of cougiuiij," / e , that the efforts of mi 
do good are effective in making them meet to receive grace for dofi 
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** O ye, in whom keen will intensified 
Atones perchance for slackness and delay, 

When your good deeds by lukewarm soul were tied, 
This living man—and here no lie I say,— 

Seeks, if the sun relight us, to ascend : ” 

So tell us where the pass yields nearest way/* 
IjThese were the words of him, my Guide and Friend. 
And one of those same spirits said, Come near 
Behind, and to the opening thou shalt wend. 

• strong our will a forward course to steer, 


We cannot stay ourselves, so pardon thou, 

^ If this our duty rudeness should appear, 
g at Verona, took St. Zeno’s vow 
^As Abbot, under Barbarossa brave, 
gOf whom in sorrow Milan speaks e’en now; 
{^d one there is with one foot in the grave, 
tWho shall ere Jong that monastery rue, ’ 
VAnd in his power there find a burden grave, 


Tw doctrine is condemned by the Church of England in Art. jriil., which 
~ihes to recognise God’s grace even in those efForts. 

The •.ouls of the sullen, now so quick to move, .'ire moving under the 
(light from left to right. They cannot stop, and have to apologise for 
mg want of courtesy to which they are led by their new-born 
Less, 1.^., by their desire to meet the rctjiinemcnts of the Divine 


sness. 


Who the abbot was wc are left to guess. The early commentators 
>n Alberto, but no such name is found in the records of the Abbey of 
10 in Barbuossa’s reign (1152-1190) '['he chief abbot of that time was 
ardo {d. 1178), who was invested by the Emperor with jiiiisdiciion 
many villages near Verona; but the few facts recorded of him, his 
ition of the chuich and the erection of a new campanile, seem to speak 
.vity rather than sloth From his studies of Veronese history, Dante 
t Imew, while at the Court of Can Grande, more of his inner life, and 
to point the moral that theie maybe spiritual sluggishness in the 
of outward diligence. 

’Inhere seems no reason for taking "good” as ironical, as many have 
Front Dante's standpoint Barbarossa embodied the mipenal ideal, 
iVe, chivalrous, and, m many things noble , and even the cruchy with 
he created Milan and Cremona would seem tu the poet little more than 
«ous Judgment on their rebellion against a Divine order. Comp, the 
to the Flor<*ntir«es. 

Here the Li'iiiinc-ntators are for onc*.^ agreed The. prophetic words 
of Alberto dr!L Scala (d. 1301). He h.id three legitim ile sons, Barto* 
130^). Alboin {d, 1311), and Francesco, better known as Can 
and besides these a bastard son Giuseppe, whom be made Abbot of 
• (iz9i'i3i<l) to the great injury of the discipline and reputation of 
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Because his son, in body foul to view. 

And worse in mind, and illegitimate. 

He hath set up in place of shepherd true.’* 

If more he said, or ceased, I cannot state, 

So great a space already lay between. ; 

But this I heard and gladly now relate. 

And he who in all need my help had been, 

Said, “Turn thou this way, and behold these two 
Putting sharp bit on coward souls and mean.” 

In rear of all they cried, “ That wretched crew 
To whom the Red Sea opened, all were dead. 

Ere Jordan might the heirs of promise view ; 

And they who from the toil and trouble fled. 

Nor with Anchises* son endured the end, 

Passed to a life on which no fame was shed.” 
Then, when apart from us those souls did wend 
So far from us, we saw their face no more, 

A new thought in my spirit *gan ascend ; 

From this were others born of diverse race, 

And so from this to that I rambled on, 

That wandering thus mine eyelids closed apace, 
And I to dream changed meditation. 


the mona'itcry, and, as Dante intimates, to his own infinite loss. The 
chronicle reports m'lny acts of violence and o«tr.ige on the pait of the abhot, 
some debcrihinij him as only " ” with something of the insanity of 

Cahgula. The mere fact r.; his 'i > „ i to have been, by the Canon 

law, a bar to his pi omotion. ■ ■ ■ • ' a natural son who was Abbot 

of St. Zeno in ijai, and afterwards Bi*-hop of Verona. The question 
naturally tises whether these wouli, ever came to the knowledge of Can 
Gcande, Dante’s protector, the hero of //. i. loi, and /*ar. xwi. 71, and 
whether they were written before or after Dante’s traditional quarrel with 
him. 

As before, examples are followed by warnings The Israelites who 
came out of Egypt (comp C. ii. 46) perished through tlieir coward sloth, and 
did not enter on the inheritance of Canaan {N’um. xiv. , Deut. i. 
ffeb. lit. 15-19). Many of the companions of if'.neas chose to tenuda in 
SiCiljr with Acestes (/E«. v. 746-701), and so forfeited their share In 
inheritance of Italy. They chobe safety rather than glory, and that Whs t^ 
essence of the silt of accidia. 

ITie picture that follows is another 
Thought crowds on thought till at list the stage of ecstasy is mched, 
thne comes the vision with which C. xix. opens. It is nutireable that in 
thU circle alone Uiere U no request for the intercessory prayers of oUitttS. 
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The Drtmi of the Strcn — The Angel of the Fifth Circle — The 
Lovers of Aloney—Pope Hadrian V. 

It was the hour at which day’s heat doth fail 
Longer to warm the coldness of the moon. 

When o’er it Earth’s or Saturn’s chills prevail, 

When geomancers sec their Great Fortune 

In the far East before the break of day, * 

Rise by a path still dim, to brighten soon ; 

I saw in dreams a woman pass that way. 

Stammering, cross-eyed, and with misshapen form. 
Who did maimed hands and pallid face display. 

1 looked on her, and as the sunbeams warm 

The stiff cold limbs which were benumbed by night, 
So then my gaze her tongue to speak did charm, 

Is there an implied relrihulion in this omission’ Were they who had hecn 
so negligent and apathetic on eaith, now to “ dree their weird,’’ unaniod by 
the ^sympathy of others ? 

1 The hour at which dreams are true (C ix. i8; //. xxvi 7) is defined, 
af>er Dante's manner, that at which the night teriipeiaturc attains its 
maximum uf cold. 1 he moon and Satuin were supposed to i.'idiate cold, 
as also was the earth, afu-i it had parted with the heat absorbed during the 
day from the sun It was, r just before .'.i'' '■ 

* The words refer to an elaborate system i*' 1 •, which consisted in 

marking sand or paper at landomwith an indi. finite number of dots, which 
were then formed, according to certain rules, into sixteen squares, the dots 
in which received their names according as they 'ipproximateJ more or less 
closely to the figures of certain constellations. The “ greater fortune” was 
that m which the dots iepies< uted the position of the stars in Aquarius and 
Ksces, orpossibly those of Uisa Major {Pht/). 

The form which appears in the poet's vision is defined in 1. 19 as that of 
the Siren, in 1. 58 as that of the “ancient sorcciess," who represents the sms 
which remain to be cleansed in the upper circles of the Mount, i e., the love 
of lower good, as seen in avaiice, gluttony, and lust. The vision seems m 
part a reproduction of Prav. vii lo-is, the distorted eyes, the bent form, the 
crippled nands, the extreme pallor corresponding to the physiognomic signs 
of those evil passions. 

I** rhe transform,! tion which follows on the poet's gare, the flush of “celestial 
rosy red, love’s proper hue” (Milton, P. L. viii. 619), which comes over the 
fMilIor, the free speech which takes the place of the stammering tun.ue, set 
forth the danger of tampering with the iiist impressions made by evil on our 
bettor nature. Vice becomes attractive because, and m propoitioii as, we 
gaae on it, Pope unconsciously reproduced Dante when he wrot^— 

“ Vice IS a monster of such hideous mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen 
Yet seen too oft, fiimitiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then eiulttace.” 

Ess. on Alan, u. 219-223. 
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And made Iier soon stand up with form upright, 

As in a moment, and her pallid face. 

As Love would wish it, rosy grew and bright. 

And when her speech, thus loosened, flowed apace, 

She poured out song so sweet, that I with pain 
Had turned my thoughts from dwelling on her grace. 

“ I the sweet Siren am,” so ran her strain, 

“ Whose spells bewilder sailors in mid-sea ; 

So sweet to him who hears is my refrain. 

Ulysses changed his course to loo’ on me, 

Lured by my song, and who by it is won 
Is slow to leave, so full content is he,” 

Her lips were not yet closed, her song not done, ® 
Before a saintly lady fair drew near, 

On her to pour extreme confusion. 

“O Virgil, Virgil! whom behold 1 here?” 

Sternly she said; and then he nearei came 
With eyes full fixed upon the nobler fair. 

That other one he seized and put to rc, 

Laid bare her body, stripping every ohr^'d;— 

The stench woke me that issued from t^ic same. 


19 The comparison r. Ir"'"*’*' V** of the story of Ulysses t^ij jn 

A/, xii. 39-54 The.'' . !'i *■ v'hology were the d.utghters (1! '.1-1 

pomcne <ind Achelous, deriving their gift of song from the fiTiner P‘ i- 'is 
at> Daute had probably not read Homer, he thinks of Circe as oi'f's,l ihi; 
Siieiis. _ Those whom Homer names as such had not turned Uiysse- >nvi' i 
companions fiom tbcir cl 

^ 5M The *‘holy lady" who appears to rescue Dante fioir. ibc evil f. ccin - 
tion of the Siren is obviously the symbol of the Wis Ion ot Pro/t. vjk i, of 
the true blessedness which exposes all coutitcrfeits, uosMbly, thcrefoi ’'ke 
the Lucia, of C ix. s<;, and // n 97, of the grace of ill im nation 1'iu -iiole 
scene lemmds us of the choice of Heiciiles as told m Xen 1/ w 11 i, t* j 
C ic de Off. i. 37, from the latter of which Dante probably derive i ins 
imagery. Comp, also Boeth. i. i. 

** The words imply reproach, as though Virgil had been guilty ' some 
negligence in permitting his scholar to come within the range of tl ‘J- i- 
fascinations. 

91 The description that follows is somewh.it shocking to the i.y of 
inodeim refinement; but Dante bad studied m the school of tht. fivb'rw 
prophets, and his words are but as an echo of /sat iii 24 ; Hzek xvi. ^7, 
xxm. 10. Men must kam to see in evil a foulness that tht loatiie, tb.vt 
literally iiirns tbetr stomach.’* With that nausea thedream ends, tlie speill 
of the illusion is bioken. 
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I turned mine eyes, and my good Virgil said, 

“Thrice have I called thee : rise and come this way; ^ 
Find we the door by which thy path to tread.** 
f rose, and now irradiate with full day 
Were all the circles of the sacred iVlount, 

And the new sun behind us poured its ray. 

And following him 1 went with b'ended front, 

As one who is by care’s sore burden bound, 

And bends, as half-arch of a bridge is wont, 

When I heard: “Come; lo ! here the pass is found,” 
Spoken in tone so sw^ect and so benign, 

A*: doth not in our mortal country sound. ^ 

With open .vings, which like a swan’s did shine, 
Upward h led us wdio to us thus spake, 

Where the two granite walls the path confine. 

1 fe move his wings, and fresh breeze on us brake, 
Atiirining Oit'se qu^ lugent to be blest, ’ ^ 

» \ now ihcir soiil-^ shall sovran comfort take. 

“ V/ii. t s'ds t'lee, with thy looks to earth deprest ” 

'I 1 Guide to say to me, when we 
1 j.. Svvtr-'wliat passed the Angel there at rest ; 

Ano \ “ Such dark misgivings come on me 

( . 11 the new vision which absorbs me so, 

. lunot from its contemplation flee,” 

•■* 1 rxe SlSS. vary belvieen nientre voct” (verb) and ^'almen ire 
>ci The lattLi seems preferable. 

.ii MHir ur more had p.i'-^ed during the dream, and it is now bioad 
jh. «ii the miirn'r<ij I't Lastcr Tuesday, March zylh. The sun is 
bc.iind tl ta^ellois they move onward to the west, towards the filth 
(IU4. '>f'uemo''n: n 

.V”;. cr »otuh of 'ielf-p.utraituie. Andd alquanto etti-veiio" (Bocc. 
r • I '* Cur cifi ahquaniuluttt renibus tnuJehai ' (Vili. y jD.) 

'■ s 'Oice I'j that T iJie angel who points out the passage by which they 
_ > c. u Daute uses T/iafi.a ( — Goth mat A) in uie sense of region, as 
n in'* 1 /a.fVa Ttev/gtana ” 

I’he two granite walls symbolise probably the cticigtli and constancy 
I ' e pilgriin neo. s in his coiiliict w'lth temptatiui' 

' A.n- .itude of Maii. v 4 proclaims the vniory over the sin of 
tiiia Di sioth, that has its root in man's shrinking from the pain of effort* 
He who accepts tha*. pain shall be comforted , his soul shall be inistress of 
every tme element of consolation 

H The dream sull fills the . ilgnm s mind with vague apprehension. 
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Thou hast beheld,” said he, “ that old witch foe. 
Whose work alone above us causes pain: 

How man escapes her, this thou too dost know. 

Let this suffice; now tramp along amain; 

Look upwards to the lure the Eternal King 
Whirls in the great sphere of His mighty reign.” 
Like falcon that its glance below doth fling. 

Then turns him to the call, and forward darts, ® 
Through strong desire for food, witli eager wing. 

So acted I, and where the hard rock parts, 

To open path for him who mounts above, 

1 went to where it for its circuit starts. 

In the fiftli circle where J now did move, 

I saw a people weeping very sore; 

Prostrate, with face that nc*er from earth did rove. 
^^Adhasit pavimento^' evermore 

I heard them say with such oppressive sighs. 

Scarce knew I what the words they muttered o*er. 

“ O chosen ones of God, whose miseries 
Justice and hope both render less severe. 

Direct us where the high steps upward rise.” 

Virgil, like Daniel, knows both the dream and its interpretation {Dan. ii 
19-45). The borccie^s represents the countei feit show of good that leads to 
the threefold bin of the remaining circles. Man is emancipated from her 
Spells by seeing ht t in all her foulness. 

63 Another iinai;(- from the an of falconry. Comp. If. xvii, 127, vxii. 130; 
Pa*' 34. Tiie countei-attraction to the charms of vice is found in the 
beauty and glory of the heavens, C xiv. 148-150 With this to give quick- 
nesb to his fontsteps, as the falcon who, from his perch or from his master's 
wrist, spreads his wings to Ay towards his prey, the pilgrim mounts tA the 
iifth circle. Comp, the Kmperor Fredeuck li , De Arie Ven, li. 60. 

71 As in ft. vii, 35-66, the piodigal and the av incious are grouped 
together as exliibiting diff^erent aspects of the same evil. On earth their 
lot^s, like those of Milton’s Mammon (/*. L. t. 681}, have been ever 
"downward hent," and their penance is to lie prostrate on the earth, utter¬ 
ing the woids of Ps. cxix. 25. _ Those words form part of the service of 
Pnme in the Pom. Brtv ., and it was at this hour ( 1 . that Dante hears 
them in Puigatory Comp. C. vin. 13, ix 140, for a like correspondence. 
We may call to mind the concluding words of that verse, " Quicken Thou 
me according to Thy word.” 

W As before, in C ill. 73, xiii 143, Dante speaks to the souls in Purgatory 
in words that are full at once of courtesy and comfort. Such should be the 
tone of everv soul <ieeking its own puiification towards otheis who wre under 
a like discipline for like sins. 
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“ If ye as free from bowing down come here, 

And wish to find the quickest onward way, 

Let your right hands still outward turned appear.” 

So questioned them the Poet, and jo they 
Made answer in advance of us, and J 
Marked, as they spoke, the one who hidden lay, 

And to my Lord and Master turned mine eye. ® 

And then he granted with glad look and mien 
That which my glances asked for wistfully. 

And I, when power to act had granted been, 

Drew myself on, above that cicature there, 

Whose words had made me note him yet unseen, 
And said: “ O soul in whom thy tears prepare 
That without which we cannot turn to God, 

Stay for my sake awhile thy greater care. 

Who wast thou, and why thus your backs arc showed, 
Tell me, I pray, and if thou wilt that 1 . 

Thither bear aught whence living laic 1 strode.” 
And he to me: “ Why thus towards the sky 

Our backs arc turned, thou'lt learnj but I disclose 
First that successor Tetri once was ]. 

TO The ‘jpe'jkei is, as we learn from I. 90, Ilatlnan V. He assumeb 
that the questioner who asks the way to the sixth cirok has no need of the 
discipline of prostration, and tells them to go 011, turning ever to the right. 

Commentators involve themselves in much perplexity as to the ether 
'Mudden" person or thought Was ic hidden in Dante’s mind or that of the 
speaker! Was it that the latter did not know that the pilgrim was still 
living, or that the foimer did not know who the speaker was? The last 
4,eems the most probable solution of the piobleni Comp. 11 . 95, 96. 

^ The pilgrim and his guide interchange glances, and the hints of the 
latter tell the former that he may gratify his thirst for further ki’owlcclge. 

93 The condition of turning to God is, of com sc, a tiue and earnest repent¬ 
ance. That IS the “ gi eater ” care which Dante asks the soul to suspend for 
a brief moment that he may learn who he is, and, it may be, hc*p lum by Ins 
own prayers or by cornmcTiding him to those of othens. 

TO The speaker is Ottobom Fieschi, of Genoa, elected Pone as Hadrian 
V., July t2, 1276, who died at Viterbo on Auaust ird of the same year. 
Sestri and Cbiaveri are two towns of the Eastern Riviera which were subject 
to Genoa The river is the Lavagna, from which the Ficschi family took 
their title as counts. Hadnan died before his admission to the priesthood, 
and therefore was neither consecrated nor ciowned as Pope. Dante, 
Speaking probably from bis knowledge of family tr.idiiions ( 1 . 142), lepre- 
septs him as having had his eyes opened by the re^.ponsibilities of his high 
posuion to the evil love of money which had been the camker of his past hta 
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Between Siestri, and Chiaveri flows 
A river fair to look on, and its name 
Upon my lineage highest lustre throws. 

For one short month the knowledge to me came, 
How the great robe loads him who keeps it white, 
So that all else as light as downobecame. 

Full late, ah me! my turning to the light! 

But when they made me Shepherd of great Rome, 
L^fe^s falsehood then came clearly into sight. 

I saw that thence no rest of heart could come. 

Nor could It in that life mount up more high. 

So Love burnt in me here to seek my home. 

Up to that point full wretched soul was I, 

And severed from my God, the prey of greed: 

Now as thou see'st, I pay the penalty. 

What Avarice works is here made clear indeed 
In this purgation of souls penitent: 

No sin in all the Mount reaps sharper meed. 

E’en as our eye was never upwards sent, 

But ever fixed upon the things of earth, 

So justice here our forms to earth hath bent. 

As Avarice quenched our love for all true worth 
Of goodness, whence our labour all was waste. 

So Justice keeps us bound in tightest girth, 

Fetters our feet and hands, by chains embraced; 

And long as it ohall please the righteous Sire, 

Shall we our pain, unmoved and stretched out, taste. 

I knelt to him as one who would inquire, 

But e’en as I began, and he was 'ware. 

Through listening, of that homage of desire; 
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Prect^iy at the highest position which life could offer, he discovered that St 
was "vanity of vaniLies.' As his conversion came thus late, he must have 
spent some years in the AnU-Furgaiortunt^ shortened poswbly hy the 
prayers of Alagia and othcn> who loved his memoiy. Iti the fact that be 
had ben sent by Innocent IV. in 1368 as a le,^.ite to reconcile the King, 
Henry Ill, and hts barOPAj and to reform abus- s in the Church,^ tmvea 
po'nt of contttet w«|h,«ur own history {Ltnzard, ui. 3; Milm, L, C, vL 409). 
ua See ead. yi fur the law of retiibuuon here stated. 
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(( 


‘ What cause,” said he, “ hath bent thee downward 
there ? ’* 

And I to him: “ For that thy dignity, ** 

My conscience did correction sharp prepare.” 
Straighten thy legs and rise,” he made reply. 

“ O brother, err not; to one mightier Power 
With thee and others, fellow servant I. 

If thou those words hast heard at any hour. 

Which Neque nubent in the Gospel sound, 

Thou well may’st sec how thus my thoughts I pour. 
Now go thy way; I would not stay thy round; 

Thy tarrying here my weeping doth delay. 
Wherewith I ripen what thy words expound. 

My niece Alagia yet on earth doth stay. 

Good in herself, unless our heritage 
By bad example led her too astray ; 

She only lives of all my lineage.” 
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1 ^ Hadrian has learnt tlie lesson of Acts x 36, xix. to, xxii. 9. 

Another note humility i«> that, instead of using the customary foimuU of 
Po^s lu addressing others, as " My son,” he speaks to Dante as a brother 
iw The words point to a. somewhat subtle reason fur the renunciation of 
Papal dignity. Ttie Pope was the spouse of the Church (C. xxiv. 22; H. 
XIX 56), but the tics of that, as of other uiariiages, are dissohed by death 
{Matt. xxiL 30). The Papacy was not like the priesthood, which impressed 
on the soul, in scholastic language, a character tndeltbilis. 

189 Dante has spoken ( 1 . 92)0! the soul’s return to God. The repentant 
soul wishes that no further converse may delay that return. 

1 ^^ Alagia, wife of Moroello Malaspina, was the daughter of Hadiian’s 
brother, Niccolo Fiescht, and this was perhaps the reason of the •special 
mention made of hei, of Currado Malaspina (C. viii. it3 , H xxiv. 145), of 
Lunigiana, and of her husband, Dante's li it lU and protector, to whom he is 
said to have dedicated his Purgatorit'. From her he probably learnt the 
Story of her uncle’s conversion. 

144 Two possible reasons have been assigned for this general condemna* 
tion : (i) that the Ficschi weic, as a rule, on the Guelph side in politics: 

that one of them who was appointed Vicai-General of Flort nee by the 
EinTCTor Rodolph in 1287, bad inflicted on its citirens a fine of 60,000 marks 
{Vill vli. ua). Probably, however, the words hint at the unsccnduct of 
other women of the Ficbchi family, which led Hadrian to desire no other 
prayers than those of Alagia. The words, if written, as is probable, while 
Alagia was living, are at once a subtle praise and a yet more subtle utteraaca 
of hate. 
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CANTO XX 


Eseampies tf Holy Poverfy —7V;e Story of Hugh Capet —TAe 
Evil Kings of France—The Trembling of the Mountain 


III fights our will against a will more true ; 
Wherefore, against my pleasure, him to please, 

I from the water sponge unfilled withdrew. 

I moved, my Teacher also moved, where case 
Of access met us, by the rough rock’s face. 

As on a wall, we near the rampart squeeze. 

For on the outer side too near, the race 

Was seen who still shed, drop by drop, in tears, 
The ill which doth the whole wdde world embrace. 

Accurst art thou, thou wolf of ancient years, 

Who hast far more than other beasts thy prey. 
Through hunger vast to which no end appears; 

O Heaven, by whose revolving course some say 
In this our earthly state doth change ensue. 

When will He come who’ll chase her far away? 

Onward we went with footsteps slow and few, 

And J, upon those souls around intent, 

Heard them their moans and wailing still renew, 

And heard by chance their cry, “Sweet Mary,” sent 
Before us, as they wailed, and made their moan, 
Like woman in her pangs of travail bent. 

And in continuance came, “Full well was known 
How poor thou wert by that low hostelry 
Where thou didst lay thy holy burden down.” 


1 The " better will" of HaJnan to complete his purification prevails over 
Dante's desire to know more 

* The pathway which the takes is like one on the wall of a city, 

on ivhich the travellers keep close to the battlements to avoid falling. They 

S .<is by those who, like Hadrian, are sufFeiing from the <;in which of alt stns 
d the widest range of evil. The “ wolf,” as m JV. i 49, is avarice. 

13 Dante seems to accept the notion of stellar influences as affecting the 
order events as at least a probable opinion (Par, mv. 67X Line 15 is a 
sigh for the coming of the Veltro,, the greyhound of H, i. >oi. Who shall 
chase the wolf away ? It implies the feeling that as yet neither Ugucctone, 
nor Moroeilo, nor even Can Grande, had accomplished that wof'K. The 
enr of the idealist reformer is still " How long, O Lord, ho^ longt** 
(Rev. vi. JO.) 

'‘A As elsewhere, a floating voice teaches the lessons that the avarkiouB 
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And next, *‘0 good Fabricius ” came the cry, 

“ Thou didst choose virtue with a poor estate 
Rather than guilt with great wealth’s pageantry.” 

These words to me brought pleasantness so great 
That I went on, more converse so to hold 
With that soul whence they seemed to emanate. 

He then the tale of generous bounty told 
Which Nicolaos to the maidens gave, 

To keep their youth within pure honour’s fold. 

“ O soul, who speakest words so good and bra\e, 

Say who thou wast,” I said, “and why alone 
Thou dost renew those praises high and grave ? 

Nor shall thy speech unrccompensed be shown, 

If I return, the brief path to complete 
Of this our life which to its goal speeds on.” 

And he : “ I’ll tell thee, not for comfort sweet, 

Which thence I hope for, but because in thee 
Such great grace shines ere thou with death dost meet. 

I was the root of that ill progeny 

Which so o’erclouds the face of Christendom, 

That seldom good fruit gathered there we see. 


need, and the first is found in the poverty of the Viigin and the stable of 
Bethlehem.^ 

■ ® Fabricius C. Lu'icimus, whose whole life was a protest against greed of 

gain^ who, as Censor, had banished P Cornthus Kunnus for his luxury and 
prodigality, who refused the gifts offered^ him by the Samnites, and died so 
poor that he had to be hiined at the public cost, was clearly one of Dante's 
fieroes iv 5 ; Mian. li. 5, 10), as he had been one of Virgil’s 

(yffi*. vi. 844). 

The story of S. Nicolas, Bishop of Myra in Lycia (fiirc 335), held in 
especial honour at Ban, which boasted of possessing his remains, was that 
he, learning that a father who had ** . ■’ dr was tempted by extreme 

poverty to expose them to a life of i v c by night and threw into 

the window of his house three bags of money which served as a marriage 
portion for each, and thus rescued them from shame. Aquinas refers to tiie 
, story, SutHm. ii. a, 107. 

The words have been differently explained as meaning either (i) that 
the speaker, who is identified in 1 43 with Hugh Capet, the founder of the 
dynasty of French kings, had passed beyond all c^re for earthly fame, or 
fa) that he had no hope of any availing prayers from his descendants, or 
(3) that the appointed time of his cleaning had nearly tome, so that he had 
no wvA of earthly prayers Of these (3) seems the most prubabje. 

^ The words that follow embody the concentrated hatred which the poet 
felt for the kwgs of France, and the evil they had wrought m the world* 
* 147 
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But if to Douay, Bruges, Ghent, Lille should come 
The power to act, on it would vengeance fall : 

May the great Judge of all drive that blow home! 
Me as Hugh Capet men of old did call. 

From me the lines of Philips, Louis' run, 

Who in late days in France have governed all. 

I of a Paris butcher was the son : 

What time the line of ancient kings gave way, 

Save one reduced the garments grey to don. 

Fast in my hands I found the reins that sway ® 

The government of kingdoms, and such power 
Of new acquist, and friends in full array, 

That to the crown, left widowed in that hour. 

My son’s head was promoted, and from thence 
Those bodies sprang that claimed the sacred dower, ^ 
Till the great appanage of fair Provence 
My lineage had deprived of sense of shame, 

Small was their power, but no ill-deed sprang thence. 

Of ihpse lic notes (i) iht treafnent of the fom ntit-s named in 1 . 46 by Philip 
the. who in t2i; 7 had attaLl.ed Guy, Count of Flanders, then in alliance 
with Edward 1 of Knslnnd, why, under .1 tnaty with Charles of Valois, 
canie wuh his two sons to Pans and was thiown into prison. This was 
folKwcil hy measures, of evtortioii and cruelty under which Uruges was the 
chief sufferer. The vengeance in the imp'ied piophecyof 1 48 was found 
in the battle of Couitr.iy, in which the French were defeated by the 
Flemish. 

w llanle follows the popular tr.ithtion, lecordcd also by Villani (iv. 4), and 
widely received buth in France and Italy As a matter of history, however, 
Hugh Capet was descendod from a noble line of Counts of Pans and Dukes 
of France. Po-.Mtdy th* itgcnd arose out of the fact that hjs father, or he 
himself, had been described as a butcher on account of the seventy of bis 
punishments 

The ancient kings are the last descendants of the Carlovingian hoiise, 
Louis IV W 9S4) and his son I-othaiie g 36 )and l.ouis V (^^987! On 
his death, Charles, a brother of Luthaire, was the only survivor, and be was 
imprisoned by Hugh Capet, w'ho thus came to the throne of France. The 
**grcy garments " seem to refer to an enforced seclusion in a cloister, but of 
this there is no record in history, and it is possible that Dante may have 
mixed lip the closing years of the Merovingian dynasty with those of the 
<^ioving»n, just as he scarcely !^eems to have sufficiently distmguished 
Hugh Capet the father from his son of the same name. 

A Dante passes over the long intermediate period, with which he was, 
j^haps, h«it imperfectly acquainted, to the events of contemporary history. 

dowjy of Prcwcncc refen. loihe accessions of territory gained by France m 
the marnages of Louis IX. with Margaret, the eldest daughter 01 Raymond 
Herenger, Count of Provence, and of Charles of .^njou, orother of Xoms, 
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Then they, with force and fraud, their plunder-game 
Began and later took, as ‘ for amends,’ ** 

Ponthicu, and lands of Norman, Gascon name : 
Charles to Italia came, as ‘ for amends,’ 

And slew Conradin, and to heavenly throne 
Sent off St. Thomas, still as ‘ for amends.’ 

A time I see, ere many years are’ gone, 

Which yet another Charles draws out of France, 

To make himself and his both better kiiowm. 

with Beatnce, a youna;er dan^htei, who was hei father's heiress The 
martidges are again referred to m Far vi. 133-13^ In ilie incicascd wealth 
and power which they brought to the royal house of France, Danie saw the 
/oHj et ortgfl of the miseries of Italy, and of the failuie of the Empire, which 
was, for him, the ideal polity 

The force of the thrice-repeated ihyme “ foi amends'* lies in the thought 
that in every caso where men might have looked for some token of shame 
and contution, the onl> “ fruits of repentance" were seen in the coiumiSbion 
of some frcbh outrage. _ 


W tik4.v49 ai.# Ik wni L.v.r ijv JVf4iti.nA v« us 

recovered in xsqS 

We note llie poet’s sympathy with the fate of the hoy-pvmce (he was 
but sixteen when he died), \ihn was the last scion of the great liutise ol 
Hohenstaufeii. He had come fiont Germany to assert his «laiiris, as htir of 
Conrad IV., to Naples and .Sn ily, was opposed hy Cinrles of Anion, 
defeated at T""’''"''!'?'' ,7)^ and put to death, as it was believed, 

by the counst ■ .1 I' ; e Clenicm IV. m i?08, in cold blood, with a show of 
judicial formality. 

^ The story, here taken for granted, that Thomas Aquinas was poisoned 
by Charles of Anjou (1274), has fallen into such discredit that it is not even 
mentioned in the cm rent biogiaphics of the great Donnmean Doctor, In 
Dante's time, however, it was currently believed throughout Italy, and is 
rasntioned in VtlL ix. ai8, and by all the eaily commentators Thomas had 
li\ed for some years at Naples, and the King had treated him with great 
outwmrd honour He was summoned by Gregory X. to a Council at Lyons, 
and was asked by the King on his departure what he was going to report to 
tlie Feme about him. Tnc answer was, ‘‘1 shall tell the truth" This 
alarmed the King, and he commisioued a physician who was sent ostensibly 
to watch over the Saint's health, to get him out of the way. ^ He died on his 
journey at the Cistercian monastery of Fossa Nova, near Terracina, at the 
age of forty-seven. Foi further references to Aquinas, see Far, x. 98. It 
may be noted, however, that Charles of Anjou is placed, not in Hell, but in 
Purgatory, in the Valley of the Kings (C vii. n 0 Was this due to Dante's, 
memory of bis friendship with Chailes Mariel''' (/Vtr. viii. 49.) There was 
a record, however, ot words of contrition and f.uth spoken on his death>bed 
iym, vii. o5>. 

?• The " o^er ” is Charles of Valois, whose intervention in the affairs of 
Florenae, which Dante had opposed, led to his banishment and that of the 
ether fiianchi. He was brother of Fhibp the Fair, He was invited to 

» 49 . 
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He with no arms goes forth, but that same lance 
That Judas fought his joust with, and that so 
He thrusts, it smites fair Florence in her paunch, 

Thence he no lands, but sin and shame and woe 
Shall gain, which all the more on him shall press 
The more that loss to him as nought shall show. 

Another from his ship, in sore distress, 

Taken, I see his daughters sell, and deal 
As corsairs do with slaves that they possess. 

O Avarice ! what worse ill can we feel. 

Since thou my lineage to thyself draw'st so, 

That they their heart against their own flesh steel ? 

But to eclipse past ill and future woe, 

1 in Alagna see the Jieur-de-lys, 

Christ, in His Vicar, captive to the foe. 


settle the disorders of Floreiioc by Boniface VIII as pacificator, was guilty 
theic of many acts of treachery (the " spear of Judas and, after an unsuc¬ 
cessful enterpn>>e in Sicily, returned to France in 1303. Like our own. 
John, he was known as “ Lackland,” his policy bringing with it no accession 
of territory. Hib son, as Pliilip VI., began the succession of the house of 
Valnis on the throne of France Line 73 implies that he had disclosed the 
evil nature of his house even more than Charles of Anjou. The lx>ld figure 
of ] points to what one may call the “ evisceration*’ of Florence by the 
expulsion of its best citizens and the spoiling of their good*!. 

^ The “other," m this case, is Charles IL of Naples, son of Charles of 
Anjou, In 1284 he was taken pnsoner at sea by Ruggieii di Lauria, admiral 
of Peter, king of Arragon, and although his father died in raSj, was not 
leleased to take bis place as lung of Naples till 1388. He gave bis 
daughter Beatrice in marriage to Azzo, Marc^uis of £ste (Hugh Capet's 
word 4 being a propheev cx ei'eniu). It was believed that he had done so for 
the sake of money, 30,000 or icx>,ooo florins, Arzo being much older than 
Beatrice, and ol evil repute. (For further notices of Charles IL see Par^ 
vi. 106, xix. 129 .) To Dante this seem^ as base as the slave trade in girU 
'Carried on by the &ar.icea corsairs who infested the Mediterranean. 

^ ^6 The fleur-de-lys (known popularly as a hly, but m form more like an. 
Iris) first figured in the armonal nearings of the Lings of France (lilies or on 
n fiekl asMr-^)undet Louis VII. (1x37-1180), but a legend connected it with 
the conversion of Clovis (Folkard, Plant-Lore, p. 387). 

87 Dante's abhorrence of the iniquities of the French pHnees is stronger 
eventhanys antipathy to Buniface VIII. (comp. xix. 53; Pnt^. xxxn. 
149; et etl.). To him the treatment of that Pontin by the 

emissaries of Philip the Fair (see Mihn. L. C. v. x4S~t54) was an outrage on 
one who was officially, whatever his character might be, the vicar of Christ. 
The laocken* and scorn, the wormwood and the gall, of the cruciluion were 
reproduced by this new Pdate when he gave Boniface into hantb bf his 
eneBiies of the house of Colonoa. 
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Him once again as mocked and scorned I see, 

1 see once more the vinegar and gall, 

And slain between new robbers hangeth He; ” 
I see the Pilate new in such rage fall, 

This sates him not, but, all law put aside, 

With pirate sails he sacks the Templars’ hall. 

When, O my Lord, shall 1 be satisfied, 

With looking on the secret vengeance stored, “ 
Which Thou, Thy wrath assuaging, still dost hide ? 
That which I said of her, the spouse adored 
Of the Eternal bpirit, and which made 
Me turn to thee for some explaining word, 

*** The sentence of rondemnaUon falls on Philip the Fair for the other 
great crime which was wriUcii in the records of his rei-jn, f,f 

the Order of Temp’ars on monstrous, and often incredible, ■ ■ !» ‘-v, 

idolatry, and impurity. Their estates were confiscated, ti li- id \]«.! i 
was burnt at the stake (1314) Philip extorted from Pope Clement V., 
practical'” ’'v him, and holding his Court at Avignon, a reluctant 

assent; 1 : 1 *1 >'r i* m the whole traiisuLtinn the absence of a fair trial, 
and therefore of a true decree of righteous judgment, an*! traces it not to 
the righteous zeal of the French king, but to hu. itisaiialjle (.ovetoiisness. The 
earlier commentators, it may be noted, refer tlu' hues only to Phi lip’s attacks 
on Church property 111 general (Miliii L. C. vii , 181-276, Wilcke, Ttmptl, 
Orden ) For Dante'sTater action against Philip, see Life, c. 7 

M Is this also a prophecy ex er’tnfu, alluding to the disgiace and disasters 
which, in the judgment of hi'itorians (/>//. vm 92), came on Philip and hts 
sons as a retribution for the crimes here specified ? The lunging of the souU 
to behold that retribution finds its ju&tilication in the words of 7 ’^ Ivui., and 
if more were wanted, in the teaching of Aquinas (Summ tu. SuppL 94, 3). 
Line 96 implies the thought that there is a calmness even in the wiath of God 
because He foresees the working out of His own righteous vengeance, 

^ See 1 .19. The bride of the Holy Ghost is, of course, the Blessed Virgin 
Mother. To contemplate the pattern instances of holiness is the occupation 
of the days of Purgatory. Night is given to dwelling on the hatefulness of 
the sins which are the opposites of that holiness. So here we have (r) 
Pygmalion, of whom Dante read m 1 340-359 as having murdered 
Sicnmus. kine of Tyre, and dnven his sister Didu into exile fur the sake of 
gokl^ (9) Mi^s, who,’'in his folly, wished that all that he touched might be 
turned to gold xi. 85-145), (3) Achaii, who stole part of the spoil of 
Jericho {Josh, vii. 1-20), (4) Ananias and Sapphira (Ai/s v. i-ti); (5) 
Heliodorus, who sought to plunder the treasury of the Temfileat Jerusalem, 
and was trampled under foot by heavenly horsemen (a lu. 7-35); 

(6) Polymnestor, the murderer of Polydorus, son of PnamCdS’ii. iti. zp-bd; 
Met. xiii. 439-438; /f. xxx. 18); (7) Crassus, the Roman type of avuicc and 
wealth, who was defeated by the Parthiaus (h c 59) Their king, it is said 
(we are reminded of the story of Cyru<. in He tod 1. 214), ca:>t hts head into 
A vessel of molten gold with the woi ds " urum sitisti, aurvm hie ** {P'eU. 
Patere, ii. BsX 
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This hath been ordered, by us to be prayed, 

Long as day lasts, but when the night comes on, 
Far other sounds are from our lips conveyed. 

At that time tell wc of Pygmalion, 

Whom eager will, o’cr-gluttonous of gold, 

Made traitor, robber, parricide in one: 

And then the wretched doom of Midas old, 
Following his fond desire yet more to take, 

A laughing-stock for all men to behold; 

Of foolish Achan next we mention make. 

How he the plunder stole, and so the blame 
Of Joshua’s wrath still seems on him to break. 
Sapphira and her husband then wc name, 

Wc praise the hoof-beats Heliodorus bore, 

And all the mount is circled with the shame 
Of Polymnestor who slew Polydorc; 

And last of all we cry, ‘ O Crassus, say, 

For now thou know’st, how tastes the molten ore.* 
Now high, now low, our mingling voices play. 

As we are spurred by impulse strong in speech, 
Now quicker pace, now tardier to display. 

But in the good which here by day we teach 
I was not all alone; yet no one near, 

Upraised his voice a listener’s car to reach.” 

We had moved onward, and had left him there, 

And struggled with much effort to make way. 

As far as granted power might onward bear, 

When I perceived, like something that gives way. 
The mountain shake, and felt a chill from thence 
Such as he feels who sees death near to slay. 
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US 'I'he words throw us back on Dante’s question in 1]. 3^, 36. He had 
thought that Hugh Capet was alone in singing the praises of the Vi^n and 
of Fabricius. He leamb that others also had joined in those praisesj but 
that Im voice alone was audible The thought implied that he was more 
ardent tn proportion as he was nearer to the end 

T'be explanation of the trembling and of the cry of 1. 136 is found inC. 
auci. 70.^ A soul had completed its work of penance and. purification, and the 
mountain tlinlls with joy and the souls of all who have been sharers in the 
ducipline burst out into a Gioria in txalsis, la the Roman ritual the hymn 
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Not Delos quivered with such violence, 

Ere yet Latona chose it for a nest 
To bear the twin eyes of Heaven's vault immense. 
Then voices on all sides mine ears arrest, 

Such that my Master turns himself to me, 

Saying, “ While 1 guide thee, be not doubt- 
opprest.” ' 

Then “ Gloria in Excchis Deo ” we 

Heard them all say, gathering with mind in lent 
From those most near us what the words might be; 
There we remained unmoved, on listening bent, 

As did the shepherds who first heard that song, 

Till it was done, and all vibrating spent. 

Then on our holy road we moved along, 

And watched the souls that on the earth thick lay. 
Already turned to wail of custom long. 

And never did my ignoiance so sway, ' 

In conflict strong, my soul w'lth thirst to know. 

If here my memory leads me not astray, 

As then it seemed, while I in thought did go; 

Nor dared 1 in my haste interrogate, 

Nor could ], of myself, the true cause show: 

So went I full of thought, disconsolate. 

was used at Alalius, and so we have anolh(,r correspondence like those 
already noticed in C. vni. 13, xix 73. It vias also a morn iur hymn in the 
earlier Church (Z?, C. A s t ) 

1*0 For the earthquakes of lUos see llet’oi vi 98: Thuc » 8 Dante 
seems to mix them up with the floating mo\enient of the island as described 
in m. 69 , Met,, vi. 189-391 The '* eyes of heaven " is from Omd{,Afet. 
IV. 22^^ 

144 For a moment the souls had interruuted their penance to join in the 
chorus of praise, but they had to return to their wonted lamentation. That 
work must not be neglected for the sake of any einotiuii';, however jnyful 
and angelic. As yet, as 1 145 shows, the trenib ing of the mountain remained 
a mystery to the pilgrim. 
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Tie y<y of tkf Tremulous Momtain—The Poet Statius 


The natural thirst which nought can satisfy 
Save the pure fount from v/hich Samaria’s child 
Of old entreated bountiful supply 
Wrought on me, urging eager steps and wild, 

In that encumbered path beside my Guide; ^ 

And me to pity that just doom beguiled. 

And lo ! as Luke the record hath supplied 
That Christ to two appearlid in the way, 

When He had left the grave-vault yawning wide, 

So now behind a shadow seemed to stray, 

Down gazing on the crowd that lay below, 

Nor were we ’ware of him till he did tay: 

“ My brothers, God’s peace guide you as ye go ! ” 
Tiicn suddenly we turned, and Virgil gave 
The answering token we to such words owe; 

Then spake : “ Amid the host whom God doth save 
May that true Judge’s Court in peace thee place, 
Who me into eternal exile drave ! ” 

“ How ! ” said he, while we went with quicker pace, 
“If ye are shades whom God doth not yet deign * 
To help, who guides you on these stairs of Grace 


3 The wortls combine the dictum of Aristotle i i, quoted in Cotfy. 

i. 3)as toman's niituml thnst for knowledge with the words which imply 
that that thirst unsatisfied save by the teaching of the Son of Man {Scch 
i. 8 ; John iv. it) Hti*. again we have an echo from i. x. 

^ The ''righteous vengeance” is the puoishmeot of the soul& described is 
tite preceding CaiU^, 

t Comp. LuJke XXIV. 13-16. 

13 The speaker is the poet Statius, whom Dante held next to Virgil (comp, 
note on I. 81) 


, Slntitius takes both the pilgrims for souls on their way to Paradise, and 
li(^|e«them with the scriptural greeting of Matt, x la : /oAm xx ax. 
note, not without wonder, that Dante could bear the thought of the 
eternal exile ** for his guide; the calm, I had almost said the heaveqiy, 
resignation of Virgil's answer. 


18 A new wonder rises. If both the vmtapts are, as Statius supposes, not 
on their way to Paradise, how have they come so far ? A o. 4 give* ”/#nnW 
Msiate/artrt'’ but it reads Idee a conjectural emendation. 
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And then my Teacher: “If the marks full plain 
Thou note the Angel did on this man lay, 

Thou’lt see he needs must with the righteous reign. 
But since that she who spinneth night and day 
Hath not as yet drawn all the distafPs thread. 

Which Clotho gives to each, and winds away, 

His soul, to thine and mine as sister bred, 

Mounting thus upward, could not come alone, 
Because it secs not, as we see, to tread. 

Hence I from out hell’s wide-oped jaws have flown 
To guide him on, and 1 his feet will guide, 

As far as lore of mine the power may own. 

But tell me, if thou know’st, why all the side 

O’ the mountain shook, and why the splnts here, 
All, to its sea-washed feet, with one voice cried.?” 
Thus asking, he so hit the centre clear 
pf my desire, that, wdth the hope alone, 

My thirst w'as felt at once as less severe. 

Then he began : “No creature here hath known, 
Without occasion fit, the holy awe 
Of this our mount, or has its use outgrowm. 

Free are we here from chance and change’s law ; 

When one received by Heaven to Heaven doth go, 
This, and nought else, as cause, effect may draw : 

^ The marks are the remattiing whiLh the angel (C ix. iiz) had traced 

on Dante’s brow. 

® Lachesis was the one of the three Fates who drew the thread of life 
which was spun by Clotho, and cut at the hour of death by Atropon 
(//■. xxxiii. i_a6) 

^ Is the sisterhood that of a common humanity, or of the special gift winch 
was the common inheritance of the thiee poets ^ The latter >iew seema the 
more probable (comp. //. iv 102). 

*> The words embody Dante’s favourite thought {Men. in. i 6 ; Cohv, iv, 
4X that no man can attain to true bles^cdtiesb without the guidance, hist of 
earthly, and then of heavenly wisdom Tne form which the thought tabes 
here is probably an echo of i Cor, xiii. iz. Virgil, a.'s in 1 . is conscious 
pf the hmitations of his own guidance 

*• Vitgil, It will be remembered,had been through Hellhcfore (//. ix. *5), 
hut Purgatory and its laws were for him an untravelled region. 

*1 The phrase “ religion of the mountain " is an echo ot the “ '/ejgw. ., 
dfrmoi jSm, viii. 349, and this has guided me in my renderuig of it, 
Tito order, which was so sacred, was lumle to no changes from phy&ical 
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Since neither showers of rain, not hail nor snow. 
Nor dew nor hoar-frost falleth here, above 
That first short staircase of three steps below. 

Nor see wc clouds, or dense or rarer, move. 

Nor flashing light, nor child of Thaumas fair^ 
Who oft on earth with changing home doth rove 
Nor vapour arid mounts above the stair, 

The topmost of the three of which I spake ; 

The Vicar of St. Peter standeth there. 

Below us more or less the earth may quake ; 

But, from the wind within the earth concealed, 

I know not how, it never here did shake. 

It trembles here, when guilty soul is healed, 

So that it soars aloft, or up doth rise 
Higher to climb, and that cry help doth yield. 

Of purity the wall full proof supplies. 

Which, wholly free to change its wonted spot, • 
Seizes the soul, and so helps that it flies. 

First it wills good; but impulse suffers not, 

Which with like will God’s justice setteth fast, 

As once to sin, so now to torment’s lot. 

And I o'er whom five hundred years have passed, 
Placed ill this torment, felt but now within 
Free will to seek a better scat at last. 


e^iuses. When once tiir thre<tbolcl of tho three steps had been passed, the 
* laws that governed it were altogether spiritual. 

The daughter t'tf Thaumas is Iris, the rainbow (Hesiod, Tfuog. 

ASn. IV. 694 ; Mtt i. 270, xi. 585). Line st noints to the changing aspect 
of every rainbi>w according to the po-'ition of tne sun and the spectator. 

M The vicar of Sl Peter *’is the angel gate-heeper of C. ix, *27. For 
this, as the boundary of vapours fioin the sea, comp. C. xx^in, 97-toa 

80 The *‘cry " is the Gl<ma in etcrins of C xx. 136. It is raised when 
the will of the soul to rise upward i>, fiee from all impediments arising out of 
its own past impurities or tlie laws of leinbuiion Till then the will, which 
had been turned to sin. is turnt,d to the working out ot its appouited ^ntence, 
which becomes the object of a new desire. Dante, m this subtle dtstinction 
between the will that seeks freedom and that which accepts punishment aa 
the condition of freedom, do(DS but paraphrase the teaching of Aquinas 
wP, iii , Sup/. App. 3 , 3). 

88 Statius died arc, a.d. 96. Of the other 704 years, 400 must in Daine'S 
'thoughts, have been spent in the circle of the slug gish souls (C. aauL gs)! 
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Therefore thou heard’st just now the earthquake’s 

din, ^ 

And the blest spirits through the Mount give praise 
To their high Lord, that soon their way they win.” 

So spal^e he, and as that which thirst allays 
Gives pleasure to the thirst proportionate, 

I fail to tell what joy his words did raise. 

And my wise Leader : *‘Now 1 sec the net 

That holds you here, and how ye thence depart, 
Why the earth quakes and ye conjiibilatc. 

Now let me know, I pray thee, who thou art, 

And why thus stretched so many centuries 
Thou did’st lie here, to me, J pray, impart.” 

“ When Titus good and wise, in day-> of old, 

With help of Heaven’s high king avenged the wounds 
Whence flowed the blood by guilty Judas sold, 

With name whence praise lasts longest, most redounds,'''* 
I'lived in yonder world,” the soul replied. 

“Fame had I much, bur knew not true faith’s grounds. 

My soul of song flowed on in such sweet tide 

That, though Tolosa-born, me great Rome claimed. 
Where I my wreaths of myrtle wore with pri<le. 

As Statius yet in yonder w’orld I’m famed ; 

1 sang of Thebes and of Achilles great ; 

But fell with that my burden second-named. 


the others in the gatoTtvm or the circles in which other siiis were 

expiated. 

Statius enters on the narrative of lus life. Dates of birth and death aie 
fixed cotyecturally at circ a d 50, and, as above, a d. 96 His two great 
works, the Thtlaid and Aihil’etd^ placed him in high repute as a poet 
(/ftti. vii. 82). In Dante's thoughts, scarcely in harmony with thoie of later 
critics, he stood next to Virgil, 
f® liie “ enduring name ** is that of “ poet '* 

There is no historical ground for the statement that Slalius was born at 
Toulouse:. His own word-., indeed, point to Naple-. .as his birthplace. 

n__i i. _ _.t .1.. -i...___ t . .. ...Xn ...»« 


.. -—ity _ 

known in Dante’s time. 

^ The Acfulleid was left unfiuished when Statius died. 
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Seeds for my glowing fire did scintillate, 

Kindling my soul, from that divinest light, 

Which many thousand doth illuminate. 

Of the ^neid speak 1, which was quite 

My foster nurse, ray mother-poesy ; ^ 

Without it, not a dram had 1 of might. 

And to have lived in yonder world, when I 

With Virgil might have lived, I would have borne 
A year yet more ere I from exile fly.” 

These words made Virgil then towards me turn 
With looks w'hich in their stillness said “ Be still ;** 
Yet sometimes even will must failure learn, 

For tears and laughter so their course fulfil, 

Following the passions whence each takes its rise, 
That least in truest souls they follow will. 

I did but smile, as one who winks his eyes; 

Then silent was the shade, and gazed on me 
Full in those orbs where most fixed image lies, 

And said, “As thou dost hope the end to see 
Of thy great task, why saw I in thy face 
But now the lightning of a smile of glee ? ” 

Thus am I on each side in evil case ; 

One bids me hold my peace, the other speak ; 
Therefore I sigh, and both my meaning trace. 

“ Speak,” said my Master, “ fear thou not to break 
Thy silence, but speak out, and to him tell 
What he with such anxiety doth seek,” 

Then I : “ Perchance some wonder on thee fell, 

O ancient spirit, from that smile of mine : 

But I would have thee feel more wondrous spell. 

87 The Thtbsad does not supply any direct evidence of the ardent admira* 
tion here expressed, but the form and structure of the poem, and its divijdon 
into the same number of books as the Aineid, is perhaps sufficient evidence 
that Statius took ViigU as his model. The feeling expressed, the readiness 
lo bear one year more of purgatorial pam, if only he might have seen ai^ 
known Virgil after the flesh, may well be taken by us as Panto's own. 

lOS-lSd The byplay that fc^ows is sketched with an exquii^e subtlety. 
Virgil by his looks enjoins silence. Dante vnrtiles at the thought that Statins 
is on the point of gaining his wish without the price which he was ready fco 
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Lo, he who guides mine eyes to height divine, 

He is that Virgil from whom thou didst gain 
The strength to sing of Gods and heroes* line : 
By other cause that smile would’st thou explain, 
Count it not true ; in this the true cause greet, 
E’en in the words thou spok’st of him so plain,” 
Already was he bowed to clasp tire feet 

Of my wise Guide, but he, “ O Brother,” spake, 
“Not 80 ; for thou, a shade, a shade dost meet.” 
And he uprising, said, “ Now thou canst take 
The measure of the love which burns in me, 
When shadowy forms for solid I mistake. 

And quite forget that vanity arc we.” 


CANTO XXII 
« 


*Tke Angel of the Cnch—Statius and the Story of his 

Conversion—Sms if Appetite 

Behind us was the Angel staying now. 

The Angel who to that sixth round had led, 

And blotted out one mark from off my brow ; 

And “Those who thirst for righteousness" had said, 

“ Beati are they,** and to this his song ® 

Joined sitiunt, and nought else was utterM. 

I»y for it. Statius, seeing the lighting of that smile, pres'ses for an explana¬ 
tion. Dante stands as in a strait between the two poets. 

Statius, as m C. xxu. 66, had another ground of reverence besides his 
admiration oi him as a poet. 

Had Dante forgotten that he had made Sordello and Virgil embrace 
each other (C. vii xs), or was the soul of Statius, now that he was moving 
upward, clothed with a more subtle corporeity than that of the Lombard 
poett 

^ The Angel of Justice stands at the passai^e between the lirtb rixcle and 
the sixth, and, as elsewhere, cancels another of the P's on the poet's 
brow. 

^ The thirst for righteousness stands in contrast with the thirst for gold, 
Md the promise attached to it is proclaimed, as before in one of the 
Beatitudes. 

* A w. /. " for lias led to the conjecture .that thmre may 
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And I with lighter footstep sped along 
Than through the other passes, so that I 
Those swift souls followed, without toil, and strong. 
When Virgil thus began, “ Love kindled by 
True virtue asketh other love to burn, 

Provided that its flame shines outwardly. 

So from the hour when down to us did turn. 

In limbus dark of Hades, Juvenal, 

And I from him of thy esteem did learn, ^ 

My hearty good-will did upon thee fall 
As fully as on any yet unknown, 

So that these stairs 1 now full short may call. 

But tell,—and as to friend be pardon shown. 

If too much freedom loose perchance the rein, ® 
And, as a friend, hold thought's communion,— 

How could it be that eager greed of gain 

Should find a place within thy breast so wise, 

With wisdom thou with much care didst attain ?** 
At first those words in Statius bade arise 

Somewhat of laughter, and then answered he: 
“Each word of thine dear proof of love supplies. 
Truly full often many things thou’lt see 
Which unto doubt false matter minister. 

Because of causes true that from us flee ! * 


be an aliusion to the " 1 of J<'hn xix. z8. Sttiunt is, howemr, pro* 

bably the true reading 

7 The greater ease of movement was (as in C. xii. xx6) from the victory 
over another sin. 

30 Another presentation of the thought of H. v. 103, transferred from 
human love to the love of righteousness 

1 ^ Juvenal was contemporary with Statius, and, as has been seen (note on 
C. xxi. 81), bad spoken of him in terms of warm praise. 

One notei the lowliness with which the master speaks to the scholar, 
because the scholar is on a higher spiritual level than his own. Virgil had 
hea^ from Hadrian (C. ix. xis) that the avaricious were undergmAg the 
dtsci^ine of the fifth circle. He cannot understand how one so wise as 
Statius could have yielded to so base a vice. He hears as an explatuuicia 
the ethical view already presented in H vii,, that prodigality ana avarice 
are but opposite forms of the same root-evil, the preference of the good things 
of earth to those of heaven, and that Statius took his place among tJioae who 
had yielded to the former. 
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Thy question doth thy full belief aver 
. That I in yonder life loved gain too well, 

Perchance from that round where thou found’st me here. 
Now know that I from avarice did dwell 

Much too remote, and ’twas for this excess ® 

Thousands of months of suffering on me fell. 

And but that I that evil did redress, 

And hearkened to thee where thou didst exclaim, 

As if man’s nature wrought thee sore distress, 

‘ O cursed thirst of gold, to what foul shame 
Dost thou not lead man’s wandering appetite?’ 

I should play now the jousters’ dismal game. 

Then I perceived our hands too widely might 
Open in spending, learning how to mourn 
For this as well as other deeds not right. 

How many shall rise up with locks all shorn. 

Through ignorance, which of this very sm 
Repentance bars in life or death-hour’s bourn ’ 

Know that the guilt which farthest place would win 
From any given sin, that it may dry 
Its verdure rank, must with it here begin. 

^ The problem here to citplain how Dante could have seen in the famous 
words of in. 56— 

Mirtt mortaba fedora co^is 
Auri sacra Javits," 

a remedy for the sm of proJigaliry It is i.oinplicated by the fact of a v 1 . 

and a chi in 1 40 Two explanations have been given, (1) That 
Dante, deliberately or in icnoiance, took sacra in the sense of "holy.” 
** Why did not a nghteou'!, duly measured love of gold control the desires of 
men?^' or, as Butl , the " sacra /aw^'i’Vholy hunger of gold = holy poverty, 
fa) Keeping the true sense of sacra, "Why does not the accursed thii^tt for 
gold (seen in prodigality as well as in avatice) coiitu'l the appetite*^ of men 
m due measure, instead of out of measuri.?" (0 With the rr, t., “ To what 
e\il, m contiasted forms, docs not that accursed thiist lead the desires of 
men'** I incline toI3X 

** Comp, the punishment of the avaricious and the prodigal in H. vii. 

* 5 ^ 0 . 

m The words point to the facts (1) that the prodigal I'l often ign- rant that 
hu life, as such, is sinful , (3) that that ignorance is not of the " invincible ” 
kind that con be pleaded as an excuse for sio. The pm Ugal nuglit know, 
oogkt to know, that his life is at variance with the Divine law (Aqutn, 
Summ^ L a, 76 2) 

^ The image is lh.it of rank-growing plants, rich with excess of omisture, 
■# » 161 t 
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Therefore though 1 am found in misery, 

Purging my guilt, with those o’er fond of gold. 

It comes upon me through the contrary." 

“ Now when thou didst the fierce arms sing of old, 

Of those who wrought Jocasta’s double woe," 

Said he who sang the songs of shepherds* fold, 

“ By that which Clio there to thee doth show, 

’Twould seem thou wert not with the true faith 
crowned, 

In lack of which good deeds no help bestow. ^ 
If this be so, what sun or torch shed r6und 
Its rays upon thy dark, that thou couldst steer 
Thy bark upon the track the Fisher found ? ” 

And he to him: “ Thou first my steps didst bear 
7’owards Parnassus, in its grots to drink, 

And then the wav to God for me mad'st clear. 

Thou didst as one who walks by night with link 
Behind him, and no help therefrom doth gam, 

But those who follow maketh wise to think, 


which Heed to l)c diied up. An eiho ofxx 47 rmy have been floatinR 
in the poet ' pa tht lliout^lii lint the tree" was a fit 

parablo of , I meis .Ujsolulely no juihciru> for asciibinsr tint 

charaaci lu Siaiiu'., .ind, so fu as ue know, Dante mU'-t have framed for 
him what hd' been called .m “ nlt.a1 biograplij 

riic twofold sorrow of Joc.isia is found in the contentions of her sons 
Et eo' *t.s and I’ol>mce-i, as set forth in the Tluhaui 

'J he descripuon of Vugil indiLates that it was not the only that 

Dante loved. The liti:uf's .uid Uucoliib were al^o the objeetb nf his adnn> 
ration, and, as m his p eii. .il correspondence with Joannes de Virgilio, their 
form was leproduced by iiim. 

Clio, as the Muse of History, is recognised as having inspired Statius 
(Thib, 1 41I The poem, Virgil implies, shows no trace of Christian faith. 
How was u, by what natuial ot supernatural light, that the truth had been 
revealed to Statius’ 

The h'dierman is, of course, St Peter The image had become familiar 
Uirough the Si^dlum Prscatons used by the Roman Pontiff"*, on which 
Christ was represented su. fishing with a line, St. Peter with a ntt (.ifari, «. v. 
P^iheur). The hrst mention ot the seal occurs in a letter of t'leincnl IV. in 
ta6s, which he describes as being used by the Popes “ tttsfereits " (Waterton, 
ArckofoL :ti. 13). 

^ The simile comes from the common practice of a master walking in the 
streets at night, bis servant going before him and holding a torch or Umjeni 
b^inJivis back. 
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When thou didst say, ‘ The age begins again ; 

Justice returns and primal stale of man. 

And a new heaven-bora offspring comes to reign.’ 
Bard was 1 through thee, through thee Christian ; 

But that thou bettor sec what I design, 
ril stretch my hand with tints to iill my plan. 
Already teemed the world with Creed divine, 

Through all its wide extent as broadcast sown. 

By tho.sc who bore the eternal Kingdom’s sign. 

And those thy word-^ that now 1 touched upon 
Did with those preachers new so well agree, 

7’hat with them oft I licM communion. 

So holy then they came to ^eem to me. 

That, when Domitian’s p.i iccutiori fell. 

Not without tears of nunc their grief lloived free. 
And when on earth I lived out life’s biicf '^pell, 

T helped them, and tJieir righteous ciisiuni' made 
All other sects to me conteinpiiblc. 

And ere in !>ong I bade the Greeks mvadc 
The streams of Thebes, I also A\as baptiy'cd, 

But lived a secret Christian, b’eing afraid, 

And long with pagan w'oiship compromised , 

And this lukewarmness full four hundred year 
Kept me in path in that fourth round comprised. 

Of thee, who mad’st the veil to disappear 

Which hid from me that good of which T speak, 
While a long climb remains before us here. 

The words ate .1 httui' ti a't'i'alicti of Vircr /i< i- is 5' f T'.tn''* foilnw? 
the patriotic internetition, which, hcgmniiiK with Kiinh (/'/i* com/, iv 
ja), Lactaiitius (Zi zt, Imc vii. ^4). anrl Augii'.tiiic iz' Dti, \ 27), who saw 
in Vurgil a conscious jjroplitt of tlie Clirist, w.is rtptoduced, 111 •'pile of S 
JeroiJio's protest {F.prst 53 ad }\nil c bj most mcdt.Tsv.d interpreter'., 
.md represented as having converted persecutors itito martyra (.Ut. 'rafu't. 
Antg, 11 407). Instances which may ha\e had a .prcul nifluenre on Dante’', 
mind are found m its citatton by Dunatus, Bishop of I Ksole (Oran DiiCitm* 
Ifitd p. ssX and by Innocrnt III {,Serm. u i« AV' p So) On 
the assumption that btatm-. w.cs thus converted, JJantc is again puiytn>r the 
part of the vvnter of au " ideal' .t' .r' ^ ” If- -ncture. what ought to have 

fieen the clfect on the i;>oet'b mt . \ u)phec>, and cf lAkfulfiL- 

ment in the lives of the preacheis of the new faith. Such a man mim have 
'' iGz 
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Where dear old Terence is I fain would seek, 

Ca*cilius, Plautus, Varro, if thou know; 

Say, are all damned, and in what region bleak ? ** 

“ They, Persius, I, and many more enow,*' 

Answered my Guide, “are with that Greek bard 
thrown 

Who as the Muses’ best loved child did grow. 

In the dark starless prison’s outmost zone. 

Full often talk we of that Mountain high 
Which claims our nursing-mothers as its own. ^ 
Euripides and Antiphon are nigh 
To us, with Agatho, Simonides, 

And other Greeks, brow-wreathed for poesy. 

There ol thy race, in company with these, 

Antigone, Dciphilc, are met ; 

Ismene, sad as c\er, Argia sees. 

wepr over the bufferers of Dotnitiati's persecution. Dante assumes that he 
was baptized befoie he wrote the 'Ihel'aid^ but rcinainer] a cr^'^pto-Chiistian, 
and had to <> >*' t-s r' by four hundred years is the arcle of the 

accidtost (C. \ ; 

With a feeling which we may assume was Dante’s own, Statius uiquires 
after the fate of the wnterb he had mobt honoured—Terence, the writer of 
comedtei (the readings vary, ahtico and amteo , </. b c 159), Caecihus, also a 
dramatic poet b.c 168), Plautus (rf d c 184) 'Jheie were two Varrob, 
more or less famous as poets, one of Reate B.c. 27), of whom Ctccro 
{Brut. XV. 60) and Augustine {Ctv. Dfi, vi. 2} bpeak in terms of high praise, 
and the other of Narbonne, who wrote an epic on the Argonautic expraition. 
Dante probably refers to the foimer. 

100 T he wider hope, as far as Dante dared to hold it (// iv. 40-4S ; Far^ 
xiX. 70-77, XX 94-132), finds utterance in the words that follow. The writers 
named—and Persius als.^ the young Stoic poet who died at the age of 
twettty*e]ght in tlie purity of a white’soulcd manhood—and others more than 
could be named, weie not damned as men commonly counted damnation, bat 
were in the c.din he Ids and by fair waters, and holding high converse with 
each other, excluded only from the hope of fuller knowledge and of a clearer 
vision The “Gieek" of 1 to* is, of course, Homer. 

The list expands. We miss the names of i£schylus and Sophocles, but 
It includes Euripides, Aniiplion, also a utiter of tragedies (A v. 1 . **Atax:* 
reonte " has little to commend it), bimonidcs («f b,c. 359), as reprcsentmig 
lync poetry, Agathon, tragedian (d. b.c. 401). 

100 It is, ^rbaps, in some measure a self'revelation dial Dante represcnttli 
Virgil os thinking Statius likely to be interested in the fate of the men and 
women of whom he had written in his poem He knew, by his own 
experience, how the creations of the poet's mind became Uviog persons to 
him. In Antigone we have the daughter of CEdipus, of whose lievotioo to 
father and brother Sophocles wrote : Deipbile, wife of Tydeui^ one of the 
against ThebesArgia, her sister, and wife of Poiynices; Isoitiu^ 
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There she who showed Langfa's rivulet, 

There Thetis and Tiresias* daughter ; there 
Deidamfa with her sisters set.” 

The poets both already silent were, 

Eager once more to cast their glance each way. 
Freed from their climbing up that closc-wallcd stair. 

Already now four handmaids of,thc day 
Were left behind, the fifth one at the yoke 
Was pointing upward still the fiery ray. 

“I deem wc now should turn,” my Guide then spoke, 
Our right arm’s shoulder to the outer side, 

Circling, as we are wont, around the rock.” 

Thus there our former custom was our guide ; 

And we with less misgiving took our way, 

Because that true soul us accompanied. 

They went before, and I behind did stay 
Alone, and listened to their converse high. 

Which gave me skill the poet’s lyre to play. 

But soon their sweet discourse was broken by 
A tree which midway in the path we found. 

With fruits that sweetly smelt and pleasantly. 


With all the sorrow but not the courage of her sister Antigone ; Hypsipyle 
C. XXVI. 94, M. xviii 9j, for oihtr facts in her history), who led the 
Seven, when thev were atbir^t, to the fount.iin of J.angia in Boeotia. Manto 
the daughter of 'I'tresias, a^ipears in //. xx. 52 ri<; in the fourth Bolgia. Had 
Dante forgotten this, or does he absume that Tiresias had more than one 
daughter, or does the thtrt “ of 1. 109 take a wider range than that of the 
first circle of Hell ? 

US Thetis, the wife of Peleus and mother of Achilles, named probably as 
one of the arsons m Sutius's other poem, the AchiUtid, De^amia, 
daughter ofXycomcdcs, and beloved by Achilles, named for the same 
mason. Comp. C. ir 34-39; H. v 65, xxvi 6a. 

US The “handmaids of the day” are the hours (C xii. 81), and the fact 
implwd, starting from 6 a.m., is that it was between 10 and 11. 

The pilgrims, no longer asking their way, follow the rule of C. xix. 81, 
and turn over more to the right. Statius goes with them, holding sweet 
converse with Virgil on tlie secrets of their art. 

Two trees meet us in this circle ; the other, appearine in C. xxiv. 
X03-ZI7, is defin^ as a scion from the tree of knowledge. Xs^tnis also of the 
same nature, or b it an offshoot from the tree of life, or does it represmit the 
intermediate element of joys that are pure and innocent in thenuelves, but 
call for temperance and even abstinence in their use F The last seems the 
most probable hypothesis. ^ 

m£i. tt 1H^ 



PURGATORY 


CANTO XXll 


And as a fir-tree tapers from the ground, 

From bough to bough, so that did upward spread ; 
i trow, that none might scale its topmost round. 

And on the side which barred u closer tread, 

Fell headlong from the rock a streamlet clear, 

And over all the foliage green was shed. 

And the two poets to the tree drew near, 

And then a voice from out the leaves did cry : 
“Great dearth for you of fruit that groweth here.” 
And then, “ Much more cared Mary for supply 
That so the marriage might have honour due, 

Than for that moutli which pleads for you on high. 
And ancient Roman dames contentment knew, 
Drinking of water clear, and Daniel 
Heldjmeats in scorn, and gathered wisdom true. 

That primal age, which did as gold excel, 

Seasoned its acorns witli keen appetite. 

And thirst to nectar turned each springing well, 
Locusts and honey were the viands light 
That fed the Baptist in the desert waste ; 

Whence stands he clothed in majesty and might, 

As in the Gospel ye may find him traced. 

133 Xhe pictuie presenttd is that of a fir-tree, tapering from brancli to 
branch as. the tree iij»( s, till men cannot cJsmb Beneath the symbol we 
learn the tiuth that men, in the di‘>ciphne of penitence, must abstain even 
ftom blarm less jo> s. 1 hey ma> see and smell the fruit; they may hear the 
(iickhng nf the water on thf leaves ; but they may not taste of ei|lier. 

I'lie voice coming fr >ni the tree, like an oracle from Dodona's oak, is 
piobal*'’ 1 f •'t- • fU* f -1 uttered by its angel guardian. 

1^2 Ex,' , ■ ■ ' ■ come after the manner of uthcr circles. When 

Ma'y pointed out the want of wine at Cana, it was not for herself, but for 
the honour of those who gave the w'edding-fcukt (C xni 3 $). The use of 
wipe, according to old tradition, w'as unkno'^n to the matrons of ancient 
Rome (ro/. Afajc. ii i) Dame! (Pun. i. i-ao) was an example of rigorous 
ab<<tlneiice in the midst of liuunes. 

143 Xhe tieicripuon of the golden age is taken from Dante's favourite 
authors, ySn viii. 324 ; Ovid, Met i 89-112 ; fioef/t ii 5. Comp Purg", 
xxvitL. 139. 

IM Comp. Matt, lii 4 ; Afark 1. 6. Dante accepts the “ locusts ” of the 
Gospel nairative 111 the natural meaning of the word. The fact that the 
Baptist was the patron saint of Florence gives a special force to hts example 



PURGATORY 


CANTO XYIir 


7 fie Dnci^ltnie of^'J^pettte-^The Story of F'lese Dunaft 


While I mine eyes upon the leatagc green 
Fixed, with such eager gaze as givetJi one, 

Whose life in catching birds hath wasted been ; 

My more than Father said to me : “My son, 

Come now, I pray ; what time to us is lent, ® 

We so should spend that better gam be won.” 

I turned my face, and instantly 1 went 

Close to those Sages, who discoursed so well, 

That little effort seemed in walking spent. 

And lo ! a wailing song upon us fell, 

E’en '‘'’Labta mcii, Domme^'’ in strain 

That made our breasts with joy and sorrow swell. 

“ O my sweet Father, what hear J again r ” ^ 

So I began, and he : “ Those shades that go 
Now loose, perchance, the knot of their debt’s 
chain.” 

And e’en as eager pilgrims often do. 

Who when they light midway on folk unknown, 
Turn round lo them, yet do not linger so. 

Thus, behind us, a crowd came running on, 

More swift than we, and on us fixed their gaze. ^ 
A crowd of souls, in silent prayer each one. 

3 The po^seem^ to look back upon the sports of his youth, e.g -, falconry, 
of hia dehgfit in which we find so many traces in // xvii nj, jutn, 130, e( 
ah, as so much wasted time 

8 Possibly a reminiscence of the saying of Publius Syr us, “ Comes/acundus 
in vidpro vehienlo est." 

II The words are from/^.r li 17. The great penitential psalm was a fit 
utterance for the repentant souls Here, as elseuhere, the quotation implies 
the whole tontCAt I's li. comes into the Kom m s^rvicr for Lauds on 
Tuesday, another instance of the correspondence already noticed, bee note 
on C XX. 127. 

18 The pilgrims—I take the word in its narrower sense—are so absorbed in 
thinking of the goal of their journey, that they take little heed of the passers- 
by whom they chance to meet. Possibly the words contam a remmisccnce of 
the V* N. c. 41. So It vras wuh the souls that no a meet the poet's eyes wliO 
had yielded (o the sin of gluttony. 
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PURGATORY 


CANTO xxni 


Each with dark dim cavernous eyes did gaze, 

Pallid in face, and so exceeding thin, 

Their body’s surface every bone displays. 

J do not think that, when all worn to skin, ® 

F/cn Erlsichthon showed as half so tanned 
By his long fast, when fear was worst within. 

I said, as I in thought their features scanned, 

“These are the race that lost Jerusalem 
When Mary took her son’s flesh in her hand.” ^ 
Seemed their cyc-sockets like rings void of gem : 

He who in human face doth omo read, 

Would here have recognised full clear the M, 

Who would have thought an apple’s scent could breed— 
Not knowing how—such keen and sharp desire, ** 
Or jtjbat which from pure water doth proceed, 

SiUl did 1 what had made them gaunt admire, 

Seeking the cause, not yet made manifest, 

That with such skin and scales did them attire. 

And lo ! from out his head’s cavernous nest 
A spirit turned his eyes and gazed on me, 

And then cried out, “With what grace am I blest!” 
Ne’er by his face should I have known ’twas he, 

But in his voice was that to me revealed 
Which in his face outworn 1 could not see. ^ 

That spark m me as with a flash unsealed 
My knowledge of the features sorely marraid: 

Foresc’s face 1 knew, no more concealed. 

Possibly a reproduction of the description of hu^er in Aflsr. vui, 
10 ^ 110 . 

, w Erisichthon, who had profaned the sacred grove of Ceres, was punished 
with an insatiable hunger, leading him at to devour his own dm {Aftt, 
Vlii. 74 o-B8o>, 

The story is told by Josephus (If'aw, vL j). 

83 The eyebrows formed the M, each eye an O. The full thought is 
worlced out ui a sermon by Berthold of Regensburg {d. lajo), whose wntitigs 
Dante may have known, and who duds, bringing in ears and nose, nostrOs 
and mouth, the complete fortnuk of HOMO DEI Here, we are told, the 
M was plain enough. 

43 The emadated spectre turns out to be one whom Dante had known, 
j^Orese Dooali, brother of his gteat foe, Corso (C. xxiv, Se^ and of the 
’' l6& 



PURGATORY 


CANTO xxin 


** Ah, look not thou at this dry scab and hard,” 

So prayed he, “ which my countenance doth stain, ^ 
Nor to this flesh so meagre and so scarred ; 

But tell me true who thou art, who these twain, . 
Yonder, who here have thee accompanied ; 

Delay not this in clear speech to explain.” 

“That face of thine, I wept for when it died, 

Gives me no less cause now for sore despair, 
Beholding it so altered,*' I replied. 

“ But say in God’s name, what leaves ihce so bare ? 
Nor bid me speak while wonder holds me still; 

Ill can he speak who’s filled with other care.” ^ 
And he to me said, “ From the Eternal Will 
Falls virtue on the water and the tree 
Behind us; hence for me this leanness ill. ^ 

This people all, that wail their misery 
Through yielding to ungoverned appetite,. ® 

By thirst and hunger holier come to be. 

To eat and drink the fragrance doth invite 
Which issues from the fruit, and from the spray 
That far and wide bedews the verdure bright. 

And not once only winding on our way ^ 

In this our round, our pain renewed we see. 

‘ Pain ’ said I: * consolation * I should say ; 


Piccardaof^r. iii. 47, and therefore connected with the poet by Uis marrian 
with GemmarDonati. Line 78 shows that he died in a d. 1295 or X296. No 
contemporary writers name him, and when commentatois describe him as 
addicted to gluttony, they are simply giving their inferences from what they 
find. The name Forese occurs in two sonnets ascribed to Dante as that of 
a prodigal, hut titey are rightly rejected by Witte and other cndcs {Frat. 
0 , M, u aSd). Dante seems to have loved him while he lived 0 115)1 *Qd to 
have lamented his death (i. 55). 

W The water and the tree of C, xxii. 131-137 bring with them a power 
that wears away the hilness of flesh of the self-indulgent, and tliat by the law 
ot abstinence which now compels them to deny themselves even the sunplest 
and purest joys. They endure a pam like that of Tantalus. 

n The thought is eminently characteristic of medieval faith The paini 

tJT rupsurmlnaip vTt»'ana fn tfija mil ttAll 



PURGATORY 


CANTO XXIU 


For that bamc will that leads us to the tree 

_ M 

Made Christ to utter Eh joyously, 

When with His blood He made our spirits free/* 
Forc^c, from the day,’* to him said I, 

“ Thou Icft’st the world a better life to win. 

Up to this time five years have not rolled by : 

If thou had’st lost the power for further sin, 

Ere on thee came the hour of that blest woe 
Through which wc wedlock new with God begin. 
How hast thou mounted hither ? Surely so 
1 should have thought to find thee where delay 
By equal time repairs itself below.” 

And he to me . “ So quickly here to stay, 

To drink the wormwood sweet of this my pain, 

My Nclla’s hot tears sped me on my way. 

With her deep sighs and prayer’s devoutest strain 
She drew me from the region where men wait. 

And set me free from circles that detain. ^ 

So much more dear to God, more loved the state 
Of that my widowed one I loved of yore, 

As she in her good deeds is isolate ; 

For yon Barbagia on Sardinia’s shore 

Can ill her women boast more modesty * 

Than that Barbagia where my loss she bore. 


l-l Tiie vviU of the suffei ng soiil^ is so far one with that of Christ in the 
darkest hour of His Passion, that He too of His own free will endured the 
cross that He m.gut be “made perfect through suffering" (//ei. U lo). 

W Dante, it would seem, knew, perhaps from personal companionship, that 
Forese had delayed his repentance till disease had deprived him of the power 
of sinning after the old fashion, and liad therefore expected to find him in the 
circle of the Anie^Furgatonum with Belacqua and his fellows. 

^ Nothing is known of NeIla(short for Giovanella) beyond what is iioplied 
here, that she was pious and good, prayed often for her husband's soul, and 
presumably was still a widow when Dante wrote his Purgatory^ pro^bly 
eire, A.D. 1314. 

M Shld^iut it will be remembered, was subject to Pisa {H. xxii. B9, xxix. 
48b ,Svil tales were told of the mountain district of Barbagia. There 
wttnkto went about half>nakcd, and wrre shamelcsslv licentious. Such a 
BtU^agia, Dante says, speaLuig through Forese, had Florence become. The 
passage reminds one of Istu. ui. if^-34. 



PURGATORY 


CANTO XXIII 


O brother sweet, what more can I reply ? 

A time to come already looms in sight 
To which this hour shall not seem old, but nigh, 
Wh'en preachers from the pulpit shall indict 
The bold unblushing ladies Florentine, 

Who walk with breasts and bo‘'oms bared to light. 
What Saracens, or those of barbarous line 

E’er stood in need, to make them co\cred go, 

Of spiritual or other discipline r 
But if those shameless women could but know 
What doom for them the heavens bring by-and- 
bye, 

They with wide mouths e’en now would wail 
their woe. 

For if my foresight looketh not awry, 

They will wax sad ere yet the boy has beard 
Who now is hushed to sleep with lullaby. . 

No longer, Brother, be thy name unheard, 

See thou that not 1 only, l>ut vve all, 

Gaze where through thee the sun hath veiled 
appeared.” 

Then I to him: “ If thou wilt best recall 
What thou to me wast, and what I to thee. 

Still will that memory on thee grievous fall. 


W This a]«o may liave been a prophecy , but, though sumptuary laws ^^e^c 
passed in Florence to regulate womrn s dresb in jx 245, x ii), 

the earliest notice of preaching of thi-s kind brings us to the episcopate (A 
Agnolo Acciaioli lu 1351. t)ne wonders whether it was quoted m the day*, 
of Savunarola. On the dress of the men and women of Florence, comp. P'tf'. 

XV. iia’-iao. 

lOB The “other discipline’' impUcs fines or imprisonmeut, sudi as wcie 
actually imposed in 1333. 

106 The woids include all the disasters that happened at Florence, ‘say 
between 1300 and 1316 the oppression of Charles of V.^loi\, the fatttuu'nght^ 
and banishments, the great fire of 1300, and i.he cata>«tropJie of the Ponte alia 
Csuraja in 7304, perhaps also the defeat of the Florentines at Monte Catini 
in 7315. 

U6 The words epeak of hours of close int* 1 course, perhaps of companion- 
ship in self-indulgcuce, perhaps of imperfect repentance and perplexed doubts 
like those implied id //. i. 1-9. 
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PURGATORY 


CANTO XXIV 


He from that former life of ours turned me, 

Who goes before me; but few days agone, 

When full-orbed showed his sister whom we see ” 
(I pointed to the sun), “he led me on. 

Through the deep night of those who die indeed,^ 
With this true flesh which follows him alone. 

My path from thence his health and comfort speed, 
Climbing and winding round the mountain's side, 
Which makes you straight whom the world bent 
with greed. 

So far he saith that he will be my guide 
Till I shall be where Beatrice dwells; 

There I must stay, by him uncompanied, 

Virgil this is, who thus his message tells,” 

Pointing to him, “ the other is that shade, 

For whom but now your realm through all its dells 
Shook, when for him its full release it made," 


CANTO XXIV 

Sins of Appetite—Suonagiunta of Lucca — T'he Secret of 
true Poetry—Tie fiery Fttrnace 


Nor motion made our speech, nor speech our tread 
One whit more slow, but talking, on went we, 

Like ships whose sails before fair winds are spread; 
And spirits, who as twice dead were to see, 

From hollow pits of eyes showed wonder great, * 
When they perceived a living form in me. 

15 * The journey of the travellers had begun, f.e., on the full moon before 
Easter. 

5 ** It is a fair inference from the natural way in which Beatrice is 
that Forese had known before his death of Dante’s devotion to her. It Is 
difficult to see what meaning could be attached to them if she was simply a 
symbol of the Empire or of a pantheistic heresy. 

8 The spee<l was quick enough for Dante, but, as 1 . gt shows, DOt«eo fot 
the inij^atient real of Forese to complete ms s^pointed task, and of this 
paate is conscious. 



PURGATORY 


Canto xxiv 


And I, continuing speech I held of late, 

Said: “He, perchance, more slowly mounts on 
high 

Than else he would, for others* sake to wait; 

But tell me, if thou knowest, where doth lie 
Piccarda, and if any of renown 
Among this gazing crowd 1 may descry,” 

“ My sister, good as she was fair—1 own 

Which she was most I know not—now hath w'on 
On high Olympus her triumphal crown.” 

So said he first, and then; “ Reason is none 
To hinder naming each, sj worn and marred 
By our hard fare is each complexion. 

This Buonaglunta is,” then looking hard. 

And pointing finger, “he of Lucca named; 

And yonder face, beyond all otliers scarred, 

7'he holy Church as his own spouse hath clajiiied: 
From Tours was he, and doth by fast atone, 

Bolsena’s eels, Vernaccia’s vintage famed.” 

And many others named he one by one, 

And all at being named seemed well content, 

So that I nowhere saw one gloomy frown. 

W Piccarda, Ibc sister of Forese and Co^s^^, j-it-ibably a fm nd of Reairice’s, 
appears afterwards in Par- ni. 49 Sht had eiitt-red the Lonvent ot tst Clara 
at Florence, had been t.Lken from it by force by her brother Curso and 
married to Rosellino della Tosa. 

The use of Olympus for Paradise reminds us of the “Jove" of C, 
vi. 1x8. 

M BuonaghiDta Urbiciam of Lucca is grouped in y. E 1. n with Brunetlo 
Latini and others, as one whose pocma had a touch of pruvinaahstn about 
them: vtunic%pa.lia,^tu)n cit-rialia Ihinte had known him appaiently as a 
Wothcr-poet, leading a somewhat voluptuous life, “a better critic," as Pettv- 
put# U, “ of wine# than rhyme-., ’ 

The Pope is Martin IV\, who in 1281 succeeded Kicholas III. {If, xix. 
46). He showed himself a strung partisan of ifie house of Aigou, and was 
therefore au enemy of the Ghibeltuies. llefjre his elevation lie liad been 
peasurer of the cathedral of Tours. Luie 24 points to the special luxury 
invented bv the J^apal gcurmti. The cels of tlic Uke BoLeua ucar Viterbo 
vredTi^eped in vemticcta, a white wine of Genoa, and then servea in their 
own sauce. As with the lampreys of our own Henry I., the death of the 
Pope is said to have been caused by excess in his favourite dish. 
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PURGATORY 


CANTO XXIV 


I saw, as grinding teeth that foodlcss went, 

Ubaldin della Pil’, and Boniface, 

Whose shepherd’s staff o’er many a flock was bent; 

I saw Messer Marchese, who found place 
Of yore to drink at Forli, then less dry. 

While yet his thirst insatiate grew apace. 

But e’en as he who looks and passes by 
This one for that, so Lucca’s citizen, 

. Who most did seem to know me, drew mine eye. 

He murmured, and I know not if I then 

“ Gentiicca ” heard, where wrung him the sharp pain 
Of that just doom that leaves them bare and lean, 

“ O soul,” said I, “ whom strong wish doth constrain, 
’Twould seem, to speak with me, let mo hear thee, 
And let thy speech to thee and me bring gam.” 

^ The picture of the teeth that hitu only the emptj' air may have come 
fiomA/c/ viii 1^^6-820. 

Ub<ikti(ii w said b}’ some eaily 1 rirnmemjtor<? to have been a brother of 
the Cardin.il Oct-iMan of x, 1:0, by others to liave been the father of the 
Arclibishop Rugfficri of // xkxui 14 Pila a caa'k belonging to the 
Uhaldini m the Caseutiuo district of Tiisrany Of Bomhice we know little. 
He has lieen tdrntifie<l with one of the I'hts^hi family, a nephew of Innocent 
IV , who in 1374 vs as ihoseii as Archbishop of Raveiiua The word rocca hias 
been ddfeieiitly trau'^Iatcd as a bishop's “mehet" or as a “pastoral staff.’* 
Ihicange gives the former as the meaning of the L.iiin roaut. Die? (r. r.'.) 
gives the history of the word as coming from the Pers an, meaning the 
‘*rook’' or “castle” ma set of thcisineti The pastor.il staff of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Kaveana 15 reported by Lana to have ended, not m the common 
cuived form, but in a sh ipe like that of the chess “ rook," and thU seems 
coiicluMve as to the meaning with which Dante used the word. It was Used 
ill th:s sense ui medieval French .'Skeat, Etytn Diet. s. v Rook). 

''1 Marcheve Ik s a!'. 1 in the dim obscure, but is supposed to h’ve hrl-irgcd 
to the Arguglu'si ot borli, and to have been the grandfather of Itemaidi no dtt 
Polenta of Ravci'ii.i fie is said to have answered, when asked why he was 
always drinking, that it was because he was always thirsty {Land ), 

^7 Most comiuentaturs take GentiicLa " as the n.inie of a lady at Lucca, 
in whose sympathy Dante found comfort. Othcis, resting on the fact that 
there is no other instance of the name, take thewMrd as aionaoi gentuc€iet = 
the Chibelline populace, Troja p 14a) has, how'ever, shown that 

there were tv^o Lucebese women of that name ui the time of Dante, one 
the wife of Bernardo Morla Alluccinghi, the other the daughter of another 
membei of the same family, and so the natural interpretation is coidinned 
{Faur i. 226 , Line 38 implies that the name came lialf-audible 

from between the famished hps of Buonagiunta. Whoever she may have 
Imn, it is in the highest degree improbable that Dante would have_ ngmed 
her as and where he does, liad his relation to her passed beyond the limits of 
an absc^tely puie friendship, like in kind to that which he had felt for tlitt 
*'vgentle lady ’’of F, N. c. 36, 
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CANTO XXIV 


PURGATORY 

“A maiden fair is born there,” answered he, 

“ Unveiled as yet, whoMl make my city dear 
To thee, though on it men cast obloquy; *''' 

Thou wilt speed on with this prevision clear. 

If in my murmuring tliou didst error find, 

Through living facts the truth shall soon appear: 

But tell me if I see here him whose mind 

Gave birth to new-framed rhymes which thus 
began, 

* O ye who know what love is, ladui kind* F 
And I to him: “ Behold in me a man, 

Who, when love breathes, marks, striving to collect 
What it dictates, and sings it as he can.” 

“ Now' brother ’ ” spake he, sec I that defect 
Which me, the Notary, and Gaittone barred 
Fiom that style new and sw'eet thou didst affect. 

The prophecy i‘,r er’e*t*sf, thmigh it lias bci'ii applied to th<; AUgi.t ot 
C xi't. 142, or the pargoUttn \ f C xwi s-q, can hardly be i(,Jein*d lo any 
other than thf Gcnlucca. of 1 ^7, -fthoiii 1 .dii w n giil \el for the 

“ veil" of marriage, but who, when Dante vi’iited liie city twthe ur fourteen 
yean, aftetwards, was in the full bloom of marixd womanhooil PoIiUcntl 
conrmentators, (bnging to the other interpretation of OeiitiKta, find in it a 
prediction of the of one -ir olhci of the Dnions at Fioience, who 

should drive Dante into CAiie, and make bun prefti 1 ucca t " lii'> own city 
® Buonagiuiita had aheady rtcugru^ed l>aute, and the question, thcrefurt, 
does not imply a do'ibt as to the identity- But was the I'lia Nnorn- his"* 
Had he written the Canroiie the first line of whu h is quoted '' Foi ut the 
chief interest of the passage lies in the fact that Dante, in his inalurer age 
(x3T4l, looks back with satisfartnm nn this Canreme (C. u ) as on that in 
which he recognised moii distinctly the r haracterisiic t iste nf his own genius, 
re., that he “sang whai was m bis heart" as taught him to sing" 

(K. iV. c-9, 24) For Buonagiuata’s own poems, bce Rime .tnt. Vemet, 
1740, pp. 299-303. 

iW 1 he notary IS Jacopo da Lentmo (iffc 1250), of whom Dante speaks 
(K. J?. i. xa) as having enriched Italian poeiiywith a more polished style 
than his predecessors Sonnets and Canzoni by him are to be found m most 
collections of early Italian poety (,/Prw/ff pp 304-:i2i). 1, 

Guittone, commonly known as Fra Guittone (he belonged to the order of 
the Cavalieri Gaudenti, sec// xviii. 103), was a poet ifAierro He left n 
wife and three children when he entered the Order, preached agaiast the 
corruptions of the age, was banished from his own city, and died in Florence 
in 1294, He could scarcely fail to be known to Dante and the men of letters 
, who were hU friends and probably was one of those whom the great poet 
first admired, then.cnticiser*, and then surpassed. He speaks ot him (F, 
i. 13, li, 6) as wanting in refinement, ana in C. xxvi 124 notes his popularity 
as an instance of the prevalence of fashion over judgment. Petrarch, how* 
•vex {Tricti/, d'Awor. iv. 31), groups him with Cino da Pistola, and even 
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PURGATORY 


CANTO XXIV 


Well do I now perceive how thy wings hard 
After that sweet dictator upw'ard rose, 

Flight which to us the fates did not award; 

He who to please outside this limit goes, 
Indiilerently looks on either style.” 

Then, as content, he brought his speech to close. 
E*en*as the birds that winter by the Nile 

Awhile in ordered squadron take their flight, 
Then flit in haste, and move in single file, 

So all the crowd who came within our sight. 
Turning their face, from us sped on apace 
At once by leanness and by keen wish light; 

And as the man who, tired of trotting pace, 

Lets his companions pass till he allay 
The panting of his lungs a little space, 

So all that holy flock in long array 
Foresc let pass by, and with me went 
Behind, and said: “When com’st again this way?’* 
“ How long a span of life to me is lent, 

1 know not,” said I, “ but on greater speed 
For that return my wishes wull be bent, 

Seeing that the place w'herc *twas for me decreed 
To live, of good is day by day stript bare, 

And seems to shameful ruin to proceed.” 






1 






IS 


flO 


with Dante lnins‘.lf (A'itne Anf pp, 043-21'.?) P. made to 

acknowledge th**ir jufertonty a id his own to the ne* '«i> ■ /t '». i 

The "dictator "(the word wa-j probably chosen on account of itfi double 
meanine, .is meaning “ruler” or “ mspirer’ ) is, of course, love, as In 1. 5*. 

#1 I have, ivith Scatt , followed the readina pradtre alin^ instead of 
figttardftr eltrc^ “ to look farther,” at. giving a bf tier senst. the thought 
is, thaj^he who writes from the desire ot pidise rather than ais the interpreter 
01 los'e, loses even the critical powei which distiugui>hes a better style from 
a worse, or, adopting the reading vttne^ for vtde^ cannot pass from the one , 
to the other. With a profound iu>ight, Dante pointed out the canker which 
eats into the very life of the poet, and in.irs his whole work. 

W The simile is suggested by the flight of cranes, as in /f. v 46. ' * ’ 

7^ The old friend seeks to know when his brotner-poet shall share with, 
him in the task of puriheauon. The question half leminds us of 
»i, the answer of PhiL i 33 Desire would fain anticipate the deCrtees of 
Go'ij and take refuge on the further lilioie trom the eviU whidi were ’ 

pn himself and on his aty. 
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Go now,” said he, “for him with largest share 
Of guilt, I see at tail of beast dragged on, 

Towards the vale where no sins cleanstid are. 

At every step that beast more speed hath won, 
Increasing, till it deal its mortal wound. 

And leave his corpse to death most foully done. 

Not long have yonder spheres to^o their round,” 

He raised his eyes to Heaven: “ ere clear to thee 
Shall be what speech no clearer may expound. 

Now stay thou here; so precious moments be 
Here in this kingdom that too much I lose, 

In walking on with thee so equally.” 

As oft a knight his headlong course pursues. 

And gallops on m front of all the rest. 

And honour in the fight’s first onset woos, 

So he with paces longer from us pressed, 

And I with those same two behind remained. 

Who o’er the world such marshalship possessed. 

And when he had so far the distance gained. 

That mine eyes followed on his form to gaze, 

As did my mind on what his words contained, 

82 Fcaresc foretells the death of his own brother Corso, Vill (vjii. 43, 49, 
fiB, 96) tells the tale thus In 1304 the tide of popular feehn;; at Florence 
tamed against him In 1308 he w.ts condemned as a traitor , defended hint- 
selt against the oflFtC'rs and people who were sent to take him; at last took 
flight. He was overtaken and captured by ofheers who had been sent after 
him ; he slipped from his horse in the hope of escaping ; one of the officers 
wounded him with a spear, and he was taken into the neighbouring abbey 
of San Salvi, where he died and was buried. Such was the end of the “ great 
baron *' of Florence, who had, through his whole career, been Dante's chief 
enenw. Dante had either heard a more hi^hl}' coloured version of the story, 
or, after his manner, as in /f. v and xxxiii, pictures to himself wluit must 
^ve been. The “valley ” is that of //. iv 8 , Par, xvii. 137. Even Forese 
is made to pass that judgment on his brother's fate. 

^ Possibly a reminLsct nee of Cainpaldino, such as we have met in Ci v. 9a ; 
//. xxiu X, 9< 

W I have used the word “ marshalship as the exact equivalent of Dante's 
tnarisccUcht," The word had risen from its original meaning of “ groom " 
(“mate's servant") to that of high military rank. Rhyme probably sug¬ 
gested the word , choice accepted it as the Attest that could be used. Comp. 
Skeat, JEi. Diet, ec. 

181 ^ He saw Forese indistinctly as he passed into the distance, and with a 
like indistinctness followed the meaning of his words 
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CANTO XXIV 


Behold, another tree its boughs displays 
Fruit-laden, full of life, not distant too, 

For only then we thither turned our ways. 

Raising their hands a people came in view 
Beneath it, and towards its leaves they cried, 

1 know not what, as eager fond boys do, 

Who pray, what he they pray to hath denied, 

But, as to make their wishes yet more keen, 

Holds up the longed-for prize and doth not hide. 

Then went they on, as though the trick were seen, 
And we now came towards that lofty tree, 

Which to such tears and prayers so deaf had 
been. 

“ Pass on your way, nor nearer draw; the tree 
Whereof Eve ate the fruit is found more high* 

And this from that draws its nativity.” 

Thus one I knew not from the boughs did cry; 

So Virgil, Statius, I, our course pursued. 

Where the hill upward slopes, in company. 

“ Remember,” then he said, “ the cursed brood, 

Of clouds begotten, who, with wine o’erspent. 

With twy-forra breasts had Theseus fain subdued: 

Those Hebrews also who to drink low bent, 

Whom Gideon spurned as comrades in the fight, ^ 
When he to Midian down the hill-side went.” 


103 The tree was difTerent from thnt of C. xxii 130, and, as stated in I. tx^ 
was a saon of the tree of knowledi>e. The siouls still crave^ for its fruit, hut 
here the voice whicli comes from the tree, as from Us guardian angel, is that 
of stein pruhtbilion. They must drink of Lethe and Eunoc, and eat of the 
fruit of the tree of life first, The knowledge which makes men as gods 
requires wisdom as a safeguard. 

The voice tells of tliose who had sinned through excess: (j) of the 
Centaurs, sons of Ixion and the Clouds viii. 7), who were mviled to 

the maniage-feast of Peinthous and H^podamia, and, when flushed with 
insiOence and wine, sought to carry off the bride. As in the bas-reliefs 
^of the Elgin Marbles, tlicy were repelled and slain by Theseus xU. 
exo-535 ; nor. Od, L i8)w The “twy-form breasts" are those of man and 
horse. 

The classical example is matched from Scripture {Jvdg^ vj, xxt 
vii. as). 
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So keeping still one margin near in sight 

We onward went; and heard of crimes of sense, 

On which there followed gain of wretched plight. 
Then on the lonely road with free course thence, 

A thousand steps or more wc took our way. 

Without a word, each plunged in thought intense, 
“Why do ye three alone thus pensive stray ? “ 

A voice said on the sudden, and I turned. 

As horses do, when smitten with dismay. 

I raised my head, that so might be discerned 
Who it was spake, and never furnace fire, 

Or glass, or metals, with such red glow burned, 

As [ saw one who said, “ If ye desire 

Upward to pass, yc needs must turn this way; 

T'his is his path who doth to peace aspire.” 

His aspect dread had ta'en my sight away. 

Wherefore 1 turned to those my teachers wise, 

As one who, as he hcareth, on doth stray: 

And e’en as comes, proclaiming day’s clear rise, 

The breeze of May, with odours fresh and sweet 
Impregnate, that from grass and flowers arise, 

So felt I then the breath of Zephyr meet 

My brow, and heard of wings the rustling sound. 
Wafting ambrosial gales the sense to greet, 

And heard it say, “ Blest are they who abound 
In light of grace, that so their appetite 
Rouse no desire within, o’erpassing bound. 
Hungering within the limits of the right.” 

The we-e, for Eve, the loss of Paradise ; for the Centaurs, 

death; II- ■ i* ^ , exclusion ftom the glory of victoiy. 

ISA The voice came from the Angel of Abitinence, whom Dante sees glowing 
with a brightness like that of Ezek, i. 7 ; Dan. x 6; Ket\ I. 15. He points 
to the entrance of the seventh circle. 

tAS Beautiful as is the picture, we must rememlier that it is meant to be a 
symbol of the clear brightness and sweetness of the temperate life. The 
breeze that strikes on Dante's brow effaces another of the seven P's a& ha 
passes out of the Circle of the Gluttonous. Hus thoughts of ambrosia were 
drawn from V irg. Gears, iv. 415 . .'S«. 1. 403. 

1^1^ The closing words are a paraphrase of Matt, v 6, the meaning being 
aoiitewhat altered, as though it st'.od, “Blessed are they who hunger and 
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*The Myitet les of Man's frit and second Bvrths—The Sms if 

Lust 


*Twas time without delay we journeyed on, 

For now on the meridian line the day 
Was marked by Taurus, night by Scorpion. 
Wherefore, as one is wont who will not stay, 

But wends his way, whatever may appear, • 

If spur of need pricks hard against delay. 

So entered we upon the winding stair, 

Each before other as the gap we clomb. 

So narrow that it parts the climbers there; 

And, like the nestling stork that longs to roam, ** 
And lifts its wing and lets it droop again. 

And ventures not to leave its sheltering home, . 

So was I with a wish that burnt amain 

To ask, and then was quenched, until at last 
I showed as one whose lips to speak arc fain; 

And my sweet Father, though our pace was fast, 
Forebore not, but spake then: “Discharge the bow 
Of speech, wherein the steel the wood hath passed.^* 
Then opened I my mouth without ado, 

And thus began: “ But how can men grow thin ^ 
Where they no need of nourishment can know ? ” 

“ If thou with Meleager wouldst begin," 

Said he, “ life wasting with the wasted brandy 
This would not be so hard for thee to win; 

thirst righteously” (* secundum jusMiam" whose higher appetite 

re^iates their lower. 

' Aft in other like passages (C i’*9, xix 1-4), I content myself with the 
result that the astronomical facts indicate the hour of 3 p m. The fact that 
less than half the day remained leads the pilgrims to press on. 

^ Comp. Matt. vii. 14. Each one must take the upward path alone. 
Repentance and purificatiun eit elude at times even the bleiisingof companion¬ 
ship. 

w One remembers how common an object the stork is in Italian and Swiss 
cities. In the timidity of the fledgling's desire to fly Dante finds a parable 
of his own desire to know., The problem is, to account for the fact of die 
leanness of hunger where life no longer exists under the same conditions as 
of old. 

^ The instance of Meleager {Me/, viu. 451-535) furnidhes an argument 
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Or wouldbt reflect how to your wave of hand ^ 

The mirror’s image waving too doth move, 

What now seems hard were light to understand. 

But that thou gain the ease thy will doth love, 

Lo, here is Statius ; him I call, and pray 
That he a healer of thy wounds may prove.” 

“If I to him the eternal things display,” 

Then answered Statius, “e’en when thou art nigh, 

* Let me plead this, I cannot say thee nay.” 

Then he began : “ My son, the words that I 

Shall utter let thy watchful mind record ; ^ 

They to the ‘ How ? ’ thou ask’st will light supply. 

Blood in its perfect state, which still is stored. 

And ne’er is drunk up by the thirsty veins, 

LHce viands which thou takest from the board, 


from HLs life had depended, not on the comnion of nutrition, 

but, as the Fates had decreed, on the burning i<f aiirebrand winch hm mother 
had snatched from the hearth at the time of his birth, and, in licr wrath at 
his slaughter of her brothers when he grew to manhood, threw into the Are. 
As it was consumed, so was he We smile at t^vid’s tale being dedt with as 
a fact. Did Dante so deal with it, or did he only refer to it showing what 
was conceivable f 

'S* The argument from fable is followed by one from the laws of reflection, 
on which Dante, like Roger Bacon, luved to dwell {Par. ii. 97-T05) The 
implied thought U that m reality the body, especially the modified body 
after death, is the mirror of the soul, shares its movements and reproduces 
ts changes. 

We ask why the physiological theory which follows is put into the 
mouth of Statius and not of Virgil. The answer piobably is that the latter 
was thought of as the representative of ethical and political wisdom, but that 
the higher mysteries of the life of the body in its relation to the soul belong 
to the former as illumined by the light of revealed truth. 

^ I follow the reading veduta (=:that which is seen) rather than 


^ Of all the digressions in the Comm., this, and that on the nature of tfte 

S ots ou Uie moon in Par. ii., seem the least in place. To enter into 
ante's thoughts, we must enter into the tendency, which he shared with 
Latini and others, of which we have an example in the Conv j to something 
tike a display, wluch in a later age would have been ostentatious, of a wide 
encvclopmdic knowledge. In Conv iv. ar, especially, we note how he, as a 
Student of natural science, was fascinated by the mysteries of embryology, 
as he found them either m Aristotle (^dt Gen. Awm ), or Albert of Cologne, 
or Aquinas {Summ L qu. 99). The lecture deals however, with higher 
Sirglflenis than those of phytaology. Lines 70-73 give Dante’s judgment on 
the questions of Tradiiciaiusoi or creatton, as connected with the soul. As 
in C. xvi. B5-91D1 Par. vii. 142, he decides m favour of the latter. 


PURGATORY 


CANTO XXV 


There, in the heart, from all men’s members gains 
Creative force, as that which doth the same 
Repair, while circling, it that power attains; 

Again concoct, in parts which not to name 
Is best, it flows, and then is poured upon 
Another’s blood in vase of Nature’s frame. 

There this and that together meet as one, 

This apt to work, that passive to receive 
What this from its perfected source hath won. 

Thus joined, at once it worketh to conceive, 
Coagulating first, then breathing life 
In that where it doth form to matter give. 

The active virtue then, with soul-powers rife, 

As of a plant—^just so far difl'erent 

That that moves on its way, this ends its strife,— 

Doth then so work that to the same extent 
As a sea-fungus it doth move, feel, show 
Its power to frame the organs whence ’twas sent. 

And now, my son, is seen to spread and grow 
The virtue of his heart who generates. 

Where Nature’s care o’er every limb doth flow. 

But how the living soul with reason mates 

Thou see’st not yet; this point it is which one, 
Wiser than thou art, erring much, misstates. 


^ The phrase 'Mnforn- ng power "isessentially characteristic ofmedisevd 
tho'tght. It implies the pO'-se^sion, in that of which it is predicated, of the 

1 lower of reproducing all fiom which it was supposed to be denved. All the 
brm (in both senses of the v>oid) of the human body was already there 
potentially. 

43 The "perfected source” is the heart, from which, as in 1 . at, the 



iSuwm. i. 98 1, UK 
of /(f6 X ro lytsd. 

^ The human life begins with the lower hfc of the plant, or rather of the 
aoophyte(l. 57), with this diflTerenoc, that the latter has reached its appointed 
goal, the former is 111 process of evolution. 

The question then comes, ho|^ di^s the plant or lower animal lifh 
devebp into the human? On this point Dante rejects the ^ching cf 
Averrhoes, who beld what is known as the theory of Traducianism, 

£lat the soul waa transmitted by the parent as well as the corporeal Uie, Mud 
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So that his teaching sets apart, alone. 

Potential reason from the living soul, 

Seeing no organ that it makes it^ own. 

Now ope thy breast to truth that I unroll, 

And learn that soon as in the embryo 
The structure of the brain becomes a whole. 

Then the Prime Mover turns to it, and lo ! 

Glad at such art of Nature, breathcih in 
, A spirit new, whose potencies o’erflow ; 

For what it there finds active it doth win 
To its own substance, and one soul is made, 

Which lives, and feels, itself itself within. 

And that thou wonder less at what was said, 

See how the sun^s heat generateih wine. 

Into the juice that flows from vine conveyed. 

When Lachesis hath run out all her line, 

It from the flesh is freed, and, as of right, 

Bears with itself the human and divine. 

adopts that of Creationism, held by Aquinas (/. c.) and medimval thco* 
logianb generally, i.f.. that the soul or intellect of man had its origin tu a 
direct creative act. The “possible intcilect*' was the “universal mind," 
the intellect of God, “possible," as containing the potency of all human 
iDtcUectual energy, which alone has iinmoi uTity. A>errhoes, finding no 
apedal organ in the body for the intellect, as the eye is the instrument of 
sight and the ear of hearing, assumed that man's micllect was m fact the 
Divine Mind working within self-imposed himts. From the stand^Kuut of 
Aquinas and Dante, it seemed (i) that this view involved Pantheism, and 
therefore the denial of man’s personality, and (z) that it followed fiuni it 
that when the working of the universal intellect ceased at death, there was 
no soul to survive as the heir of iminortaluy (Osan. p. 4ip; Renan, Aver- 
rai£t, Z3S ei tev., 1x7. x ; Aqmn c. Gent. il 73, ixumtn. 1. 86. 2, 118. 2). 

m We note (tj that Dante views the soul as coming from a direct divine 
iabreathing into the body made ready for the act of tlie first Mover {^Par. 
vu. 143, xxaiit. 145); (2) that, anticipating modern physiology, he finds in 
the hraiit that which is as much the organ of the soul as the e) e and lUe ear 
ate of their respective senses. Comp. C. xvi. 85-90. The spirit unites 
itself in the embryo with the lower life, whidt it finds already in activity, 
smd becomes the soul, which lives as the plant lives, feeK as the auimal 
feels, and reflects, i.r., possesses the self-cimsciousnes^ which is the peculiar 
attribute of humanity. As an analogue of that union, with a profound 
thought which reminds us almost of Drummond's Natural Law in the 
S^rttuai Worldy Dante points to one of the parables of Nature. The heat 
the sun combines with that of the unripe grape to form the wine, but the 
wine is net afterwards resolvable tato*those two elements. ^So when life 
comes to an end, when Lachesis ceases to spin (C axi. 35), it carries with 
it, and as of right ’’ (X take this as the best equivalent to the “iff viriute " 
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And all the other powers are silent quite. 

But memory, intelligence, and will 
Arc found in act with more than former might. 
Then without pause it passeth on, until 
It marvellously rcacheth cither shore. 

And then first knows what path awaits it still. 
Soon as that dime doth compass it all o’er, 

The virtue formative rays out around, 

As much as when the living limbs it bore. 

And, as the air, w'hen rainy mists abound, 

By rays of alien light which it reflects, 

Is seen with many-tinted colours crowned, 

So then the air around the soul collects 
Into that form which on it liath imprest 
The soul that sta)'S, whose virtue this effects. 
And, in like manner as the flame’s thin crest 
Follows the fire wherever it may rove. 

So is the soul with that new garment drest; 


of the onginal), the human .'ind divhic element:., henceforth indis«olub1y 
united. 

In fact) however, the faculties whicli depend on the bodily organs are 
inactive without those org.ins, oi analogous organs which supply their 
place, while the mental powers, memory, intelligence, will, are more active 
than before. This would involve in the purmy incorporeal state of the 
departed soul the cessation of all feeling, and therefore, even then, before 
the resurrection of the body, it is clothdl as with a new corporeity, adapted 
to the intermediate state^ as the ‘*spiiitual body” of x Cor. xv. 40-44 will 
be to thtit of the resurrection. 

^ The process of that clothing is described As soon as the soul knows 
after death, as it stands before the Judge {H. v 7), whether Hell or Parap 
disc is its appointed home, the informing power ” (1. 41) comes into play 
again, as it had done before, impresses upon the air that surrounds it its 
own form, as the sun impresses its colours upon mists, and takes a shadowy, 
simulacrum of its former body, that can see, heai, feel as that body had 
done, though it lacks the attribute of .solidity. Such is Dante's theory of 
the intermraiate state, based, in this instance, on Plato and the Alexandrian 
fothers, rather than on Augustine or Aquinas (in. Sup/i. 71. 79, Ixxxix. art, 
Ixx. i-aX 

97 Yet another analogy prasents itself. Where there is a centre of iire, 
the flame that issues from it fohows it, and thu.s the shadow-body followa 
the soul to which it is attached. So the soul sees and feels, weeps and 
sighs, speaks and smgs, through its new organ, and the new garment of 
sold, sharing its emotion, can prese^ the appearance of emaciation, which 
to the spiritn >1 coodition or the soul that hungers and thusts after 
righteousness, and which, in L 20, had been the starting-point flf the 
diitressum. 
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Wherefore with outward gait it moveth thence, 
And as a shade is known, and thus doth frame. 
Even to sight, the organs of each sense. 

So is it that we speech and laughter claim, 

So is it that we form the tears and sighs 
That on the Mountain to thy hearing came. 
According as desires within us rise. 

And other feelings, so is formed the shade, 

And hence comes that which caused thee such 
surprise.’* 

To the last turning now our way we made, 

And then we, winding to the right hand, went, 
Out eager thoughts by yet a new care swayed. 
There from the bank a fiery flame is sent, 

And upwards doth the cornice breathe a blast 
By which far off ’tis driven and backward bent ; 
Hence on the open side, perforce, wc passed,. 

In single file, on this side of the flame 
Afraid, on that with fear to fall aghast. 

And my Guide said, “ Here need wc that we tame 
Our wandering eyes with tightened curb and 
rein, 

For one false step might make us miss our aim.” 

Dsus dementia ” was the strain 
I heard from out the depth of that great heat, 
Which not the less did me to turn constrain ; 


^09 I have taken the word iortura (with Scart. and Butl ) in its etymo- 
l^icaJ sense rather than as=:torment, which it came to have in later Italian. 

piljgrims have reached the highest circle of the Mountain, in which the 
sin of impurity finds its discipline, and there is no farther ascent. The 
moimtfun side breathes forth flame; from the cormce or edge of the ptith 
comes a strong wind, and the travellers have to walk between the two. 
The wind coming from the circle which has just been passed may represent, 
as it were, the atmosphere of temperance, which is one condition of the 
attainment of purity. In such a patti it is needful to walk wanly. 


W* As elsewhere, it is the hymn as a whole, rather than the single Unp 
quoted, which commends itself to the poet's choice. In the modern 
nreviafy of the Latin Church a hjnfhi is found m the Matins for Saturday 
which begins Partns chmenUee^* and two of its verses may bo 

qjmtod as showing why Bante chose it:— 
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And 19aw spirits through the red flame fleet; 
Wherefore, with glances parted here and there, 

1 looked at them, and then at mine own feet. 

And, hard on that which closed their hymn of prayer. 
They cried aloud, “ Behold, 1 know not man,’* 

And then their hymn renewed in low voice clear; 

Nostros, ftis cum canticist 
FUius hntgfu svsnpe, 

Ui corde puro sordturn 
TV Per/ruamur largsus 

Luntbos jeevrque morhdum 
Flaimms adure congt ui v, 
lit afius ejccui'cHt 
Luxu remoto pcssxmo'' 

I add a bomewhat free translation— 

We pjay Thee, Lord, accept the bitter tears 
Which wc, with holy songs, pour full and free, 

That, with a heart where nothing hiul appeals. 

We share the joy of those who gaze on Thee. 

O burn Thou up with wcll-aLiempeird lire-. 

'J'lic heart diseased, the passions base within, 

Th.it, with ioms girt and purihed desires. 

We stand on guard against each lustful sui. 

A hymn beginning exactly in Dante's words is found in the Roman Breviarv 
for the Feast of the Se\cn borrows of the Virgin i,S^.art), but the one tliat. 
has been ijuoted lends itself so much more to his purfKisc that there can 
scarcely be a doubt that this was wh.it he meant to quote. A slip of 
memory or a various reading may account for the Veus" instead of 

The hymn ends with a doxology. The verse wluch follows those 
already quoted may have been m Dante s mind 

^'Quicungue vt hi>ras tioitium 
A'w?ic conctnendo ru-mpimus^ 

Ditemur omnes a.Jfa,Unt 
Dorns bcaitppaino!," 

Grant that all we, who now with anthems clear 
Cast off the drowsy spdll of niglit's lung rest. 

May shaie in fullest measure, free from ieor, 

The gifts uf that dear land where dwell the blest 

We note (I, 124) that fire is the instrument of purifying discipline from the 
sins of lust, as m //. w. it had been of simply retributive punishment for 
those who had no capacity for the former In that case aho it u symbolic. 
The new fire must burn out the old. bo Vngil vi. 740)— 

“ /tis sub gttrg^te pasta 
In/rcium eluiiur setius, ai^t exuritur tgtii.** 

The words of the Virgin {Luke 1. 34) become the ideal pattern of chastity, 
as of the other graces opposed to the seven deadly sius, of which thtute of 
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And that too ended, they cried out, “ Dian 
Turned to the wood, thence Helice to chase, 
Since through her veins the taint of Venus ran ; 
And then they turned to sing, and sang the praise 
Of ladies and of husbands who were chaste, 

As those whom virtue m their wedlock sways. 
And this tune is enough, I trow, to last. 

Through all the time they suffer in the fire; 
With such care and such diet is effaced, 

As need is, the last wound of ill desire. 


CANTO XXVI 


Sins of Lust—Guido Guinicelh—Arnauld Daniel 

While on the margin onward thus we went • 

In single file, my Master often spake: 

“Take heed; for good be this admonishment.'* 
On my right shoulder then the sunbeams brake, 
And with their rays changed all the western sky, 
And bade the azure a new whiteness take; 


sensual passion aie the last and worst. Dante follows in the footsteps of 
Boiiaventura(.S'/fCK^»m £, I'. M. c 4). 

ISO As elsewhere, Dante with a union which to us suenis strange, 

but whicli was natural to him, the lessons of clasMcal mythology with those 
of the Gospel. Diana's holy horror when she discovered the fall of llehre 
JasCalllstOh who had been seduced b> Jupiter, marked liTout also as the 
ideal of a pure womanhood {Met. 11. 44i'-46s). One line of that passage was, 
it maybe, prominent m Dante’s thoughts— 

**Heu quam dijjlidle est ertmtn non firodere vultu." 

In Pmr, xxxi. 3a we have another allusion to the same myth. 

3 M xhe spirits recall the examples, not only of the purity of an ascetic, but 
of those who, in the observance of the divine law, liad shown that mamage 
also has Its ideal of chastity, both for man and woman 
33 B The " last wound'' is that of sensual desire—the P still unelfaced on 
Dante's brow. The scorching fire and the hymns ms the icgiiuen winch 
works out the patient's cure. 

The description of dawn may be compared with C. u. 6^9. Xiotb seem 
to tell of one whose habit of soul it was to *' watch for the monung." 
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And with m) shadow ruddier yet did I 

Make the Hame glow; and then that portent new 
Full many shades I saw, in passing, eye. 

And this led them fresh converse to pursue, 

Speaking of me, and thus their words did frame 
To say: In this" no body false we view.” 

Then, towards me turning, certain of them came 
.Far as they could, yet ever with due care 
Lest they should pass beyond the burning flame: 

“ O thou who, not, perchance, through sloth, dost 
fare 

Behind the others, but through reverence, 

Answer to me who thirst m this fire’s glare; 

Nor to me only must thou speech dispense, 

For all thou sce’st thirst more thy w'ords to hear 
Than for cool stream doth iEthiop’a parchtid sense. 
Tell us how ’tis thou dost thyself uprear 
As wall against the sun, as though not yet 
Thou didst within the net of death appear ? ” 

So one then spake, and J had straightway set 
Myself to show it, had I not been led 
To gaze on wonder new that mine eyes met; 

For through the mid-path, glowing fiery red, 

A troop took, face to face with them, their way. 
Which made me gaze yet more astonishM. 

Then on each side 1 saw each shade display 
Much haste, and each to kiss the other sped. 

Nor made, content with greeting brief, delay. 


^ Comp. C. V. 35. We note the keen eye of the observer of all phenomena 
of light. The shadow falling on flame is. not Men in its full outline, but it 
makes the flame seem redder. The. spiriu in the fire are conscious m this, 
and feel that it comes from a body which is unlike their own. 

H The souls will not interrupt their progress to purity even for n moment, 
but are eager to know how it is that Dante’s body casts a shadow. 

The kiss which is part of the process of agrowing purity must be thought 
of as after the pattei n of a kiss of peace, the kiss of charity (JSont. xvi. x6; 
I Car. XVI. ao; t Pet, v, 14, ei a/,}. What had been the expremion ■wd the 
stimulus of impure desire was now the kus of cliaste aflection. 
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So oft, within their dusk-brown host, proceed 
This ant and that, till muzsjle muzzle meet, 
Spying their way, or how affairs succeed. 

Soon as they cease each other thus to greet, 

Ere the first step they take in separate way, 

Each to outcry the other’s voice is fleet. 

“Lo ! Sodom and Gomorrah,” these did say; 

The other, “In the cow went Pasiph^, 

That so the bull might do its wanton play.*' 

And then as cranes which this and that way flee. 
Or to Riphaean hills or parchiid sand. 

From frost these, sun those, seeking to be free. 
One troop departs, comes on the other band, 

And turn in bitter tears to their first song. 

And to the cry their several sins demand; 

And, as before, they did around me throng, 

The very same who came with their request. 
With looks that told how they to hear did long. 
And I, who twice had seen their eager quest, 

Began to speak: “O happy souls, secure, 
Whene'er it come, of state of peaceful rest. 

Nor as a timely fruit nor premature, 

My limbs are yonder left, but here with me 
They with their blood and jointed frame endure. 


M The similitude may have ^rown out of the poet's own keen habits of 
observation,^ but parallel', present themselves in yEn. iv. 404, vu. 

624-636. Line 36 seems almost to anticipate Huber or Sir John Lubbock, 
or the stnidng passage on ants in Ken's tlymndthtc {iV&rks uu ix-13). 

^ The words point to the extremist form of debasement {pen., xix. ; 
H. xil. 13,13), to which all sensual passion tends, brutalising those who yield 
to it. Comp. 1 . 62. 

<9 For the Riphaean Mountains, probably the Ural chain, sea VirgU, 
Ceterg, 1. 340, iv. 518 As a fact in natural history, cianes would hardly be 
tieen at the same lime flying in opposite directions, but each of the two bands 
of st»nts so moving brought back to his mind the picture of such a flight. 
Comp. C. xxiv. 64 . V 40. 

If it seem strange that such words should lie spoken of souls stainad 
with such sms, we may remember St. Paul's '* Such were some of you " 
‘ (« Cvr. vL nX * 
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From hence 1 climb, no longer blind to be; 

A gracious Lady gives that grace on high; 

Thus through your world I bear mortality, 

So may your greatest longing satisfy 

Itself full soon, and may ye that Heaven gain 
Which, filled with love, expands through widest sky. 
Tell me, that I on paper write it plain. 

Who ye may be, and who that multitude 
Which, to your back turned, turns its back again ?” 
Not otherwise the mountaineer, subdued 
By wonder, dazed and silent, looks around, 

If, rough and rustic, he in towns intrude, 

Than every spirit then in mien was found; ^ 

But when they were from that amazement freed, 
Which in high hearts soon ceases to astound, 

“ O blest art thou who in our coasts dost read,” 
Resumed he then who fiist had made request, 

“ Full proof how men to better life proceed ! 

The troop that comes not with us have transgressed 
In that which brought of old on Caesar’s ear 
The cry of ‘ Queen ! * his triumph to molest; 
Therefore their cry of ‘ Sodom ! * thou dost hear, 

As they depart, in words of self-despite, ® 

And by their shame the fire make more severe. 

The sin that stains us was hermaphrodite ; 

But because we broke through all human law, 
Following, like beasts, each passing appetite, 

The ‘'graevout. lady " is not Beatrice, but the B)eR<;ed Virgin (//.«. 54), 
The empyrean, which ties outside the planetary and crystalline spheres, 
and in its perfect calm is thought of as the home of tlie blessed {C<mv, ti. 4 ; 
Annin. Summ, 1, 70. lo-i. a). 

« The request imphfs (1^ that the penitents should not shrink from the 
open confes‘>ion of theii mu ; (a) that Daiitu's wi<«h is to make known on 
earth, for the comfort of their friends, that they are on their way to 
Parailiee. 

'N The sin of the one company is told in all plainness of speech. Line yj 
refers to the scand ilous stones which were toM « f Cnesar’s youth m the court 
of Kicomedes of Bithynm, and of w'hich the rude jests of soldiers and senators 
at times reminded him (Sueton. /»!, Ctrs. c. 49). 

W T^ strange words have led Co many conjectures, some of them taking 
into a chamWr of horrors, like those of Capreae. A simpler explanation 
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In very scorn of self, as we withdraw, ® 

We speak her name whom bestial lust did call 
Within the wooden monster's bestial maw. 

Now kiiowest thou our acts and whence our fall ; 

If thou our names wouldst know and who we are 
There is not time, nor do I know them all. 

But if thou wish I will myself declare : 

I Guido Guinicelli am, and so 

Am cleansed, because I mourned while death was far.** 
E*en as they were who in Lycurgus’ woe 

Rushed, those two sons, their mother to behold, “ 
So did I,—but so far I did not go, 

When I thus heard his name who was of old 
My sire and theirs, my country’s nobler men, 

Skilled to use love-rhymes sweet and manifold. 

is also the truer. The sin described is th.st of nntural passion as contrasted 
with iinnatuial, the sin of Hermes and Aphu>dite, the types of male and 
female ('* materc^ue palercjiie," Met i\. ?9o), ol Paolo and Francesca , bnt 
the natural passion is illicitly indulged, breaks through the restraints of 
reason and of the laws that are meant for man, as having a liigh'‘r life than 
beasts, and therefore becomes as simply animal as the degradation indicated 
by the name which they repeat as a confession that they too had acted as 
*' brute beasts that have no understanding " 'Ihe Marriage Service £xhor« 
ttition, from which those words are taken, sets foith the ideal of the true 
relation of the man and the woman, which lust desecrates. Comp. Pet. 
Lomb Senit. iv dut. 26-42; Aquin Summ. it. 2, ]5i-xs6. 

^ Ttie rest of the Canto has the interest of being a fuller contribution to 
Dante's mental autobiography (for his spiritual confessions see C. xxx., xxxi.) 
than we find elsewhere Guido Guiniceih {jV arc. 1250, d. 1276) was a 
' scholar, priest, poet, of Bologna. Dante names him^ in K. £, i. 15 as the 
greatest m the Bolognese poets (comp C. xi. 97), and in If. v. xoo reproduces 
the leading thought of one of bis Camani— 

** AI cor £enttl npJLra sempre A mere.*’ 

Here he recognises him as his master in poetry. Comp. Fauriel i. 96a, 
Rim. Ant p. aSS. 

^ The story of the sons of Lycurgus, Thoas and Eunaeus, comes from 
Statius {Tkeb. v 721 et stq ), and has oeen already refcired to (C. xxii, 11a). 
They recognised their muther in an unlooked-for meeting, and then— 

" Per tela manusgue 

Imurunt matremque eevidts compUxihus ambo 
Diripiunt JlenteSy altemaqrtepextora mutant." 

So Dante says he atUed when he knew that he stood in the presence of hhi 
instructor and father in the poet’s art. 

The poet had, it would seem, conquered the pride which had once led 
faim to exmt himself, and now looks bock on the Bingers of the past as heUer 
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Nor hearing aught nor speaking, sorrowing then. 
Long time I walked with gaze upon him bent. 
The fire still hindering near approach, and when 
My look had fed on him with full content, 

I gave myself to render service due, 

With that assurance which commands assent. 
And he to me : “Thou leav'st such traces true 
In me from what 1 hear, and all so clear. 

That Lethe cannot blot nor dim their hue ; 

But if thy words the very truth did swear, 

Tell me the reason why thou now dost show 
By look and word thou boldest me so dear - ” 
And I to him : “Thy songs, that sweetly flow. 
Which, long as this our modern use shall last. 
Shall still endear the ink that made them grow/’ 
O brother,” said he, pointing as one passed, 

“ He, whom with finger I mark out to thee, 

Me in the craft of mother speech surpassed ; 

In songs of love and prose romances he 

Surpassed them all ; let then the babblers say 
They give the Limousin the victory ; 


than himself. The words confirm the view which I have taken of C. xi 99. 
It may be that in specifying ** lovt."rhymes ” as the things in which he walked 
in their steps, there is a latent consciousness that he was now treading the 
axna rutidum loca," m which none had gone before him. 

113 The “ modern use " is that of writing in the xtolgare^ Provencal *' 

or lulian, of which therr had been no examples till within one hundred and 
fifti’years of Dante's time (F. c. s';) Pier delle Vigae (//. xiit. 58), who 
flourished in Frederick Il.'s court at Palermo, the Emperor hunself also being 
a poet, was one of the earliest of tlie Sicilian school. 

116 Ghiinicelli also has learnt the lesson of humility, and points to Amauld 
Daniel as a greater poet than himself. Arnauld, as the sequel shows, wau a 
Provencal poet. Dime ( V. E. li. 10) looks to him also as his masm, and 
Petrarch (Tr*. Am, iv 40-42) places him among the foremost poets of hia 
time. He was said to have been the inventor of the Ststina^ perhaiMi of the 
T§rta Rima also. Sixteen of his Canzoni have come down to us (Dies, 
Trouh pp. 344-360). He albO wrote a romance of Lancelot of the Lake, which 
may ^ve been that read by Paolo and Francesca (//. v. 107). The ftict tlmt 
he and Guinicelli are found in this arcle shows that they were not free from 
the seasnal sdc^<»f their time. 

190 The Limousin is Oerard de Bomello of Limoges, or rather, perhaps, of 
thw province Limousin, lyii'g to the west of Auvergni^ of whom Dante npeakt 
(K iL a) as being, like himself, the ** poet of righteousness,” Arnauld 
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To clamour more than truth they homage pay, 

And thus it is they form their estimate 
Ere art and reason find to them their way. 

So many did of old Guittone rate ; 

Now this voice and now that praised him alone, 

Till truth had with the many greater weight. 

Now, if to thee such special grace be shown 
That thou hast leave that cloistcr-homc to gain 
Where Christ as abbot of the house is known, 

Say for me there one Paternoster plain, ^ 

So far as in this world of ours we need. 

Where power to sin no longer doth remain.*' 

And then, as if perchance his place to cede • 

To one behind, he vanished in the flame. 

Like fish that to the water’s depth recede. 

Nigh unto him he pointed at I came, 

And said my heart was longing to enfold. 

In home that gave it welcome, that his name. 

Then he began free speech with me to hold : 

“So pleases me thy courteous request, 

I neither can nor will leave that untold. 

Arnauld am I, who sing, with grief opprest. 

All my past folly, as now meets thine eye. 

And joyous see before me hope’s day blest. 


being the poet of love,%nd as standing, in Dante's estimate, on a higher level 
as a writer 

The poet passes judgment, as in C. xxiv 58-60, on the critics who 
followed, not the true rules of art, but the fashion of the day. 

Guittone of Arezzo is named as another instance of misplaced praise. 
Gnnp. C. xxiv. 56 ^ 

^ The cloister of which Christ is abbot is, of course, Paradise, It is 
charactensUc of Dante that he sees in the ideal pattern of monastic life, in 
mte of its actual corruptions, the earthly type of the communion of saints. 
Comp. P»r. XI. gp. 

The limitation is that already indicated mC xi. The souls in Purgatory 
bad no need of the prayer Lead us not into temptation. 

140 T[lie words of Arnauld in the oiiginal are civcn in Frosengal. 
might be expected in Italian copyists ignorant of that language, the MSS. 
abound tn yanaitons and errors. The version I have given is bat^ upon 
the teift given by Scart. from Die^ Trout, p 347. One v, I, in L 147 
Um^rar for Umps rfr, would give, “ Think thou on me to soothe my agony.’ 
Asotber in 1.146 gives, Whidi guides thee without cold or scorching airs; 
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And now I pray thee, by the Virtue high 
That leads thee to the summit of the stairs. 

In due time think thou of ray agony/’ 

Then to the cleansing fire his form repairs. 


CANTO XXVII 


U'/ie Jitry Futtiuce — T'he Slumber on the Mcmtain—^he 
Ftsion ofheuh—Fngd s Farewell 


Even as when he darts his earliest rays 

There where his Maker shed for us His blood, 

While Ebro*s stream ^neath lofty Libra stays. 

And Ganges feels its heat at noon renewed, 

So stood the sun ; and thus the day was o’er, ® 
When God’s great angel glad before us stood. 

Outside the flame, toward the edge he bore, 

And then “ Beati mundo corde ” sang. 

With voice that had of life than ours far more. 

And then, “ No path is here unless the pang 
Of fire yc feci, O holy souls ; pass on. 

Not deaf to that clear song that yonder rang.’* 

but that is at variance with what follows m C. xxvli The past folly " of 
1. 143 is the sensuality whiuh Araauld was now expiating. 

/ It Was sunrise at Jerusalem, sunset on the Mountain of Purgatory, nooft 
(the Nones of the Church s day, t,e . 12 to 3) on the Ganges, imonight on the 
Ebro. The two latter points are leckoned by the poet'astronomer as east 
and wc!i.t respectively from Jerusalem. We see Ilante^ as it were, with his 
^faeie before him. For the existence of such globes in the 13th centurVf 
see Lacroix I pp, joa-114. There is, perhaps, as Peter Dante aote& a 
sYAbollc meaning in the fact that the discipline comes at the hour so men 
given to the works of darkness. 

^ There are two angels on the last circle of the Mountain, one the Angel of 
Purity, on the nearer side of the flame, the other (1. 55), on the farther side, 
the Warden of the earthly Paradise 

B We need to supply the completion 01 the beatitude of Mali, v. 8, 
** Qmm, Dtum vidihunt^ and that vision comes ordy through tho cleaBtmg 
&«. 
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So spake he, as more near approach we won ; 
Wherefore 1 then became, when him 1 heard. 

As one who in a sepulchre is thrown. 

Then I bent forward, with clasped hands uprcarcd, 

On the fire gazing, picturing in my mind 
Men^s bodies I had seen all burnt and seared; 

And then towards me my good Guides inclined, 

And Virgil said, “ My son, here pain may be, 

And torment, but death here thou shalt not find. 

Bethink thee, yea, bethink thee ; if in me 
Thou, e’en on Geryon, foundcst trusty guide, 

What shall I do now God more near I see ? 

Be well assured that, should’st thou here abide 
Within this womb of flame a thousand year, 
loss of e’en one hair should thee betide ; 

And if perchance to cheat thee Ji appear. 

Draw nigh and with thine hands the trial make 
Upon the garment’s fringe that thou dost wear. 

Forsake all fear, yea, every fear forsake ; 

Turn thee to it, and enter free from care.” 

I stood, nor did as guide my conscience take. 

And when he saw me fixed and hard stand there, 

A little vexed, he said, “ Now look, my son, ® 
This wall parts thee from Beatrice fair,” 


14-18 Flesh and spirit quail before the fiery ordeal, even more than they 
had done in C xx. 130, and the pilgrim is as one dead at the bare thought. 
He had seen heretics, traitors, coiners (possibly Ca^xicchio, in 1293, //, xxix 
S36X perish at the stake, and shuddered at the sight. We remember that 
that was the punishment to which he himself had been condemned (fi'raf 
P^, D, p. 15s). He IS comfuxted with the thought that the file burns but 
does not consume; that it leads not to death, but life, bven human wisdom, 
as represented m Virgil, so often tried and never found wanting, would 
counsel such a risk for the great gam beyond. For Geryon see //. xvn. 91. 
We note the emphasised iteration of 11. 2a, 31. 

^ We enter on the first of a series of self*reveIattons. Of all the sins to 
which he had yielded, that from which he i%as now to be cleansed was the 
one be fimnd it hardest to renounce. The conflict, the anguish, seemed too 
temble to Wr. 

^ What conscience could not do was wrought by the name of Beatrice, 
asatmice reviving the memories of the P'tta Nuava, the first impressions of 
the boy of nine, and embodying in her transfiguration the unage of celestial 
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As Pyranius the name of Thisbe won 

To ope his eyes in death and look on her, 

Then when the Hhulberry grew vermilion, 

So then, my hardness melted, did I stir * 

Myself to my wise Leader at the name 
Which ever in my mind wells full and clear. 

And then he shook his head, and speech thus came : 
“What! would we halt ?'* while on his face there 
played 

A smile, as at a boy whom fruit doth tame. '' 

Then to the fire he foremost went and prayed 

That Statius, following me, would come the last, * 
For he till then long space between us made. 

When 1 reached it, I could myself have cast 

In molten glass to cool mine agony, ^ 

The fire was there so measureless and vast. 

Then ray sweet Father, as to comfort me, 

Went on, of Beatrice speaking still, 

’ Saying, “ E’en now 1 seem her eyes to sec.’’ 

For guide we had a voice whose song did trill ' 

From thence, and wc, on it alone intent, 

Came forth where rose the steep side of the hill. 


wi&dom. The last sin, the sin that most easily beset him, must be con¬ 
quered before he could gam that vision of beauty. 

For Pyramus and Thisbe slc Met. iv 55-166 It is hard for us, with 
Pottom the Wcavei in our minds, to understand how the story could affect 
a mind like Dante's. He, however, had no such associations. The legend 
ran that the fruit of the mulbeny had before been white and changed to 
purple with the blood of the lovers. 

^ llie comparison was a favourite one (C. xxiv. loS; Cortv. Iv. 1A It 
would be worth while to collect all Dante’s studies of child life. Comp. 
C. xxxl. 64. 

W The mortal Beatrice whom Dante remembered, the transfigured 
Beatrice whom he identifies with Heavenly Wisdom, are indb^mubly 
blended; but it indicates a somewhat prosaic cast of mind to see, as many 
commentators do, in the eyes of Beatnc'e nothing but the “demonstrations 
of jdiilosophy.’* Even the poet's allegorising analysis of his own verse 
(Coiiv. ii. x6), when the glow of mspiration had pa&sed away, is scarcely a,v 
auffident authority for sudi a limitation. The flames efface, it would seem, 
the latt P from Dante's brow. The lust of the flesh is conquered and Che 
purifiiqatioa is complete. 
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*^Venite^ benedicti Patris^ sent , 

That voice, from out a light so dazzling clear 
My power to gaze was all n’crpovJered and spent» ^ 
“The sun declines it added, “eve is near ; 

Linger yet not, but hasten on your way. 

While yet in western skies no dark appear.*' 

The pathway through the rock straight upward lay, * 
In such direction that I cast before 
The shadow from the sun’s now sinking ray ; 

And a few stairs our footsteps travelled o’er, 

^When by the shadow that had vanished quite 
I and my sages knew how daylight wore. 

And ere, through all its fulness infinite, 

The horizon gave but one unvaried hue, 

And all her gifts had been poured out by Night, 
Each on a stair as bed ourselves we threw ; 

For the hill’s nature showed itself of might 
Our strength, not will, for climbing to subdue. 

As are the goats that on the mountain height, 

Ere they are fed, full wild, and wanton bound, 
Then, tamd and still, to chew the cud delight, 
Hushed in the shade, while all is glare around. 

Watched by the shepherd, who upon his rod “ 
Leans, and, so leaning, keeps them safe and sound; 
And as the goatherd, outside his abode, 

Doth by his slumbering flock his night-watch keep, 
Guarding lest beast of prey should make inroad. 

So were we three seen then in silence deep, 

I as the goat, and eke as goatherds they. 

On either side hemmed in by craggy steep, 

M The beatitude of Matt, xxv. 34 (we have passed beyond those of 
Matt, V.) comes from the lips of an angel of greater glory than any that 
have yet appeared. 

7^ The coming on of nightfall, the weariness and sleep of the pilgrim 
while his coinpauions rctnim watching, an<;wer. if I mistake not, to the 
Soul's need of rest tU'ter the great crisis of conversion. It was against the 
law of the Mountain to asceud by night. The spiritual ascent called for the 
open we and the clear light of Heaven. 

M Tne thought implied is that Dante alone felt the burning powtf of th« 
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Little wo saw of what beyond us lay, 

But tlirough that little 1 beheld each star, 

Larger than is thfir wont, with brighter ray, 

Thus chewing thought’s cud, seeing them afar. 

Sleep fell on me, that sleep that knows full oft 
Tidings of things to come ere yet they are. 

Then in that hour, I deem, when shone aloft 
On the east hill-side Cythcrea fair, 

Who ever burns with fire of passion soft ; 

A lady young and comely saw I there 

In that my dream, and gathering flowers she catnc 
Through a green field, and thus sang sweetest air. ^ 
** Know thou, whoe’er dost seek to know my name, 
That I am Leah, and fair hands I ply 
To make myself a garland with the same ; 

I deck myself that in the mirror I 

May joy to gaze ; my sister Rachel, she 
All day unceasing doth her mirror eye. 

fire. Virgil was beyond the reach of any purification, Statius had com¬ 
pleted hia nunfication in a lower circle (C xxi O7), and needed nothin? 
further. They therefore needed no repose, and could watch over their 
brothel ‘poet It i« noteworthy that Dante, with the u'hrds of Mait. xxv. 
31-46 fre«h in liis memory, compares himself not to the sheep, but to th« 
goat. We are reminded of the picture of the Good Shepherd in the Cata¬ 
combs, in which He appears u bearing a goat upon Hi^ shoulder 

The thought may have come from the description given by Marco Polo 
or other travellers of the stars as seen in the night of the tropics (see Hum¬ 
boldt, CttsmoSt 1. 100 ed. Bohn) That becomes a parable of tne clearer 
vision of things heavenly found in the serener dime of a completed punty. 

The phrase is repeated from 1 . 76. The figpirativc use, “chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter fnnry,*' does not occur in any of Dante'k favourite 
poets, but he may have denveci it from Cic. Att, ii. xa, i^or August, c, Faust, 
vi., cr nny of the mediaeval tnlfTprcters of Lev xi. 3. Comp. C. xvi. 99. 

W Comp. C. ix. 16-64 ; H. xxvi. 7 The hour, as seen in 1 .9$, was near 
dawn, when Cytherea (=VemiSB:the morning star) was teen intM eastern 
honzon. The morning dream is, as in C.’ ix. 19-24, a prophecy rapidly to be 
fulfilled. 

^ Leah appears, not as she was at death, but in the beauty of her youth, 
in accordance with the thought of Aquinas that “ ontnts resurgtut im tttaig 

a *e y f* - _- .£ _ \ 

t in Gregory 
were in thn 

I./IU lestameni, as maruia auu muiy lu iiic 1 cMauieni, symbola res^ 

pectively of the life of action and that of contemplation. Standing parallel 
to liiem, but on a somewhat higher level, are Matilda and Beatrice. Leah 
gathers flowcii for her own blameless delight (ap. /.give; pHuxrStUS, though 
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She those her beauteous eyes still longs to see^ 

As I with busy fingers to adorn; 

Sight pleases her, and active wofking me,” 

And now, through brightness that precedes the morn, 
Which shines more welcome on the pilgrims’ 
head 

As they repose them near their journey’s bourn. 

On every side around the darkness fled, 

And my sleep with it; wherefore I arose. 

Seeing my great Masters risen from their bed. 

** That^sweetest fruit, for which man’s craving goes 
In search, on many a branch of many a tree. 

This day thy hunger with full peace shall close.” 
Such words did Virgil, turning, speak to me. 

And never were there gifts of worthiest fame 
With which like these, the soul wcll-pJcascd could 
be. ^ 

Such longing upon longing on me came 
To rise above, that- each step of the way 
I felt my wings grow to bear up my frame. 

And when thre whole ascent below us lay. 

And we stood where no step upmounteth higher, 
Virgil on me his eyes intent did stay, 

And said, “ The temporal and the eternal fire 
Thou hast beheld, my son, and hast attained 
Where to see farther I may not aspire. 

it were to please another but has less aiilliority), fincia, f/., hrr joy in the 
visible beauties of creation, ami nuproximates to the «.onteinplitive life in the 
teftex cortt.ciou'sness of her joy Iconr. iv. aa, and Kushin, A/.i^ in. 324). 
Rachel leaves the worLs of the Creator, and gazes evermore at her Mirror, 
whichisGodiin-whicli she beholds her own nature glorified and transfigured. 

VW ITic eyes of Kashel are her thoughts, her ideas, and these she contem¬ 
plates m the mirror, as the ideas, in the platonic sense, of God. The words 
Admttj^owcver, of the rendering “ «»fM her beauteous eyes." 

The “sweetest frujt" is none other than supreme good, the beatitude 
of the eternal life, which is now wuhm the reach of the soul purified from the 
last trace of sensual evil. Men seek it on many trees, but it grows only in 
the Paradise of God (JSiv. ii. 7; C. xvl. 90; C^hv iv ra). 

127 Virgil’s prediction (C. xii, rai) was at last fulfilled. Comp, the ex- 
ItoosioiJ of tl}e same thought in Par. xvin. 53-63. 

12a We can scarcely fmi to enter into Dante’s thoughts as he parted men* 
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To bring thee here my skill and art I’ve strained ; 
Now let thy pleasure take the true guide’s place ; 

In steep paths, strait paths, thou’rt no more 
detained. 

Behold the sun, which shines upon thy face ; 

Sec the green grass, the flov ers, the tender trees, 
Which this fair land brings forth itself to grace, 
Until shall come, now bright with thoughts at ease, 
The eyes which, weeping, led me thee to seek. 

Thou mayst sit still or wander among these. 

Look not for me to signal or to speak; 

Free, upright, healthy is thine own will now, 

And not to do as it commands were weak; 

So, crowned and mitred, o’er thyself rule thou.” 

tally from the faithful companion of his ideal pilenma^c Human wisdom 
had done Its ulmu&t in leading the pilgrim to the threshold of his home. The 
desrrint on of the scene finds its fulnlment in the earthly Paradise which 


iiic personal ana symooiic elements are again blended. The eyes of 
Beatrice are those which had wept over Dante's fall; they are also divine 
truths, in which, as of old, in the eyes of the living maiden, he will find a 
gi eater joy than in any visible beauty, 

Ine mo<:t natural interpretation is that Dante now takes his place 
among those who are “kings and priests ’’ unto God (i Pit ii. g; Rev. i. 6, 
V. xo) Diiliculties have been raised on the ground (i) that the nutre was 
used in the Homan ritual for the coronation of an emperor. Otho, is 
descrdied as both cerenfitus et miiratus (Mabill. Mus. lial li. ^x), and 
hence Scari. urges that both words refer to civil, and nut ecclesiastical func¬ 
tions. On the other hand, this may be tr.'iversed by the fact that the word 
cetvna was used as equivalent to mitra (/>, C A, s.v Mitre\ so that both 
the words might refer to the Episcopate On the whole, I adhere to what I 
have called the natural interpretation 1 Eazard the suggestion that the 
image may have been suggested by the coronation of Henry VII, tn the 
Church of St. John Latenin on St. Peter's Day, 131a. It is, at least, 
probable that Dante was present st it, and everything indicates that the 
cto«ing Cantos of the Purgatory were written about this penod See^Ml the 
ritual of the Lateran coronation (p. 80). 
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Tiir Earthly Paradise — Matilda—^ht Two Rivers—Lethe 

and Eunoe 

Eager, within it and around, each way 

To search that heavenly forest dense and green, 

That tempered to mine eyes the new-born day, 
Waiting no more where I till then had been 

Upon the bank, I went on slowly, slow, ® 

O’er ground which fragrance breathed through all 
the scene; 

And a sweet breeze towards me then did blow' 

With calm unvarying course upon my face, 

Not with more force than gentlest wind doth show. 
Thereat the leaves, set trembling all apace, 

Bent themselves, one and all, towards the side 
Where its first shade the Holy Hill doth trace; 

Yet from the upright swerved they not aside 
So far that any birds upon the spray 
Ceased by their wonted taskw'ork to abide; 

But, with full heart of joy, the breeze of day 
They welcomed now withm their leafy bower, 
Which to their songs made music deep to play. 

Like that which through the pine-wood runs each hour. 
From branch to branch, upon Chiassi’s shore, ^ 
When iEolus lets loose Sirocco’s power, 

l-ai The three poetsi find themselves on the borders of the earthly Paradise 
Of the locality of thnt Paradise as in the centre of a vast ocean, on the 
height of the Mountain of Cleansinc, Dante's conception is absolutely 
unique. Medieval geogniphers placeu it commonly m the f&r East, as in 
the Hereford Maf^a Mundi (p. x*.). Some, however, among them Brunetto 
Latim, fixed it in the north , Cosmas, beyond the ocean. Columbus, when 
he neared the mouth of the Onnoco, thought he was approaching it (Irving, 
Columb. X 4 ; Harms Gould, Curious Myths, pp. 250-906). 

The picture of the neavenly forest stands out in marked contrast with that 
of the dreary wood of //. 1 9 Here all is brigh*, fair, fragrant. Dante was 
at least not the slave of what Ruskm describes {M. P, 111. c. 14) ai» the Italian 
dislike of forest scenery. 

30 1 have, with Scarf, and others, taken the word as dre, as derived from 
the Latin aures, not as ftom hora. The latter would, of course, give *'the 
early hours of day.” 

01* The {MCture is drawn from the wide-stretching pine-woods (now, for the 
most part, lasted) near Ravenna, which was Dante's home during the last 
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Already had ray slow steps led me o’er 

Such space within the ancient wood, that I 
Where I had entered now discerned no more; 

And lo ! to bar my progress, I descry ® 

A river on the left, whose rippling stream 
Bent down the grass that to its banks grew nigh. 

All waters here on earth men clearest deem 
Would seem to have some turbid taint untrue, 
Compared with that which nought to hide doth 
seem, 

E’en though it flows on, brown and brown in hue. 

Beneath the eternal shade where never sun 
Nor moon the darkness with their rays break through. 
My feet then halted, but mine eyes passed on 

Beyond that little stream, that I might gaze ** 

On the fresh varied mayblooms one by one; 

And then I saw—as one sees with amaze 
A sight so sudden in bewilderment 
That eveiy other thought the shock doth daze— 

A lady all alone, who, as she went, ^ 

Sang evermore, and gathered flower on flower, 

With whose bright hues her path was all besprent. 

two years of his life, and had prnhably been visited before he wrote ttw 
Purgaioty Classts (afterwards Ctimsi; was the Latin name of a town, now 
vanished, which was m the 5th century the port of Ravenna. Hie soft 
musical whispering of the wind through the forest seems to have come to 
Dante’s soul with a power to soothe which made it the fit type of the breeze 
of Paradise. The Sirocco was the wind which blew from the south-east. 
The classical student may compare the description with that of the Grove 
of Cfilonus (Soph. (Ett Col 15-jSj 663 -€90) 

* Tne river, as wc see n ] 35, is Lethe, the nver of forj^etfulness, about 
which Dante had inquired in ff. xiv. The idea is in part bc^owed 

from classical mythology, but Dante gives it e new significance in timiting 
its action to the memory of past sms. In assuming that to be the blessing 
giwn to the purified soul, Dante, standing alone^ as iEschylus did {Agtsm. 

739) m hts assertion of what he prodnimed as a divine law, separates himself 
even h'om the teaching of Aquinas, who held that the memory of sins remains 
even after repentance, though theu mirden and their guilt are gane(.S'«Mrm. ni., 
Svpp. 77 1). What, we ask, was the symbolic meaning of the trees that 
overshadowed Lethe ? Did it point to the law that it is in profound retire* 
meat that the soul finds its way to the peace in which its past evil is ^ 
r^embered no moref Was he writing out of the fulness of a personal 
experience T 

w The poet’s dream of Leah is fulfilled in the vision of the Udy who nov^ 
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O lady sweet, whom rays of love have power 
To warm, if I may trust to look and glance. 

Which bear their witness of the heart’s rich dower,^ 

ap]jears on the scene Xt is not till C. xxxiil xig that we are told, as it were 
incidentally, that her name is Matilda The question why th,it name is 
given to her leads us to one of the hardest prohlems of the Cotnmedia^ on 
which many volumes have been written. I content myself heie with a bnef 
epitome. 

(i) Matilda may lie a purely ideal character, representing the active, as 
oroosed to the contemplative life, answering to no historical personality. 
l.nose who adopt the theory that the Beatrice of the Commcdia is also a 
purely imaginary person naturally take this view. Tliey are, however, lew 
in numbers and weak in arguments, the heretics of Danie.m interpret.itiun, 
and may safely be disregarded. Securus judicat Ofbis terrarum." Their 
theory', too, even on their onvn showing, leaves the choice of the name 
Matilda unaccounted for. 

(a) The consensus at almost all the earliest commentators, the primitive tra¬ 
dition of the Dante Church, identifies the Matilda of the Purgatory with the 
famous Countess who ruled over Ducca, Parma, Reggio, and Mintua. the 
friend and ally of Gregory VII, in his warfare with ihe Empire, the Lady 
of Cacossa, who witnessed Henry IV’s hiimihatjon, who closed her life 
^bequeathing her territories to the See ai Rome (Milni I. C. iv. ai-adij). 
Contemporary writers speak of her as of a “gracious beauty ’’ and cultivated 
mind, liberal in her endowments of churches and .abbeys. She seemed to the 
iotemreters so far to represent fairly enough the active life of which the 
Matilda of the Purgatory is the symbol. 

(3) On the other hand, the theory presents serious difficulties .Would Dante, 
the Ghibellme poet, have thus mimortahsed one who was. idcuiificd with the 
degradation of the Empire, the usurpation of the Papacy** He does not 
mention Gregory VII.; why should he have given special honour to his ally? 
Would not her gift of territorial domains to the Papacy hava seemed to him 
to bt.ind on the same footing as th.,t of Constantine? ifl, xix. 115 ) Is there 
not a certain want of congruity in coupling together two personages so diflfcr- 
ent m their position as the great Countess and one unknown to histoiy, like 
the daughter of Foleo Portinari, the wife of Simon dc' Ihirdi? 

{4)_ That doubt liaving suggested itself, men began to look out for other 
Matildas, more or less conspicuous, and their claims have been urged by 
advocates who were confident that they had found the true solution of the 
problem, (a) The Empress Matilda, wife of Henry the Fowicr She was 
conspicuous alike for her beauty and her goodness, ministered to the sick and 

g oor, prepared their baths, dressed their wounds (Sermoiieta and Gactani). 

he died at the age of eighty in g6&. (b) St. Matilda of Hackenbom, a Bene¬ 
dictine nun of the convent of Helpede near Eislcben (d, 1310). She wrote a 
work, JDe S^riiualt Jusiitia, which contains thoughts 'i D.^inte- 

likc-^escriptions of Paradise, the vision of God, and the 1 the 

infenmee that the poet may have read it (Lubin, lioehmer). (c) Matilda a 
Begutne of Magdeburg {d, lapg), who wrote a treatise on the effluent Light 
of the Godhead, also more or less Dante-like in thought, with its visions of 
the ijaint of Hell and Purgatoiy, of the Virgin and the Saints (Prege^, 
Special monographs over and above the notes 111 commentaries are found m 
the volumes <» the D. Gesell, by Barlow <ii. 331), Boehmer (lii. zoi), Riquelin 
Ov. X05), Scartazzim <iv. 411). 

1 cannot bring myself to accept any of these hypotheses. Xt is questionable 
whether the fame or the works of the saintly ladies of Germany could ^have 
fMched Dante at Veroog, or Lucca, or Ravenna. Against (^) there i$ tbe 
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O may it please thee,** said I, “ to advance 
To this fair border where Tve ta'en my post, 

That I to hear thy song have better chance. 

Thou bringest to my thoughts the pleasant coast 

Where strayed Proserpine when by fatal chance, ** 
Lost by her mother, she her spring flowers lost,** 

special fact that it was not after Dante’s manner to introduce into his Com 
mtdia persons who were living at the assumed date of his vision It tells 
against all three that they do not correspond, in their age or (heir ascetic bfe^ 
with the Matilda of the Purgatory; that they do not stand on the same plane 
with Beatrice so as to be naturally associated with her. The resemblances of 
thought, on which stress is laid in the case of (^) and (c}, are not more than 
might be found in any writers equally familiar .with the mystical teachers of 
the age, such, € g., as Bonaventurn, Kichaid, or Hugh, de Sl Victor. 

Scartazzini seems to me to have been on the right track, the absence of 
the name notwithstandincr, in looking for Matilda within the circle of the 
friends of Beatrice mentioned m the V. N There is a hiness in her being 
associated m the eternal life with one who had been her friend on eaith, 
which is lacking in all the other hypotheses Here the two are emphatically 
on the same level, both in their mortal and unmortal life. I cannot follow him, 
however, in the cnoice he has made from among the fair ones of the Beatrice 
circla He identifies Matilda with the lady of whom Dante tells us in the 
V. N. (c 5) that he made a screen," addressing to her lus sonnets and cem~ 
font in order tliat he might conceal his consuming passion for the true object 
of his woi ship. 1 own that I cannot find in the poems addressed to that lady 
anything that is specifically appropriate enough to identify her with the 
Matilda of the Purgatory^ and there is no evidence that she was dead in 1300, 
and I venture to suggest a diflerent solution. 1 f I may not dare to say Eurtka 
where so many have uttered the same cry before me, I submit that the new 
hypotliesis is a key that fits the lock, a theory that includes all the phenomena. 

Early in the story of the V. N Dante records the death of one wjio was 
very dear to his beloved one. He writes a sonnet {S. a) and a ballata (B. 3) 
in her memory. He is certain that the Lord of Angels has taken her to His 
glory. He describes her as of “ very gentle aspecther “ soul was gentle,” 
her semblance " blithe and cheeiful" . . . hggtadria). She was con* 

tpiaious for the love and courtesy which she showed to all. He had seen 
love incamate 4 n Beatrice weeping over her corpse. He had shed tears him* 
self. As on die death of Beatrice he used the words of Lam. f. i, ” Hovr 
does the city sit solitary that was full of people I” so on that of her friend he 
wrote from Lam. i. xa, “ Behold and see if tnere be any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow 1 " Here, it seems to me, is the very photograph of the Matilda we 
arc in search of as she meets us m the Pur^ato*y What more natural than 
that Dante should transfigure the one friend as he had tran'digured and 
glorified the other: that they should be to his idealising mind as the Martha 
and Mary, the Leah and Rachel, of the Biblical typolu^; that if in Beatrice, 
made more sad and meditative by her friend’s death, he saw the symbol of 
the wisdom which contemplates the Divine ideas, he should see in Matilda 
(I supply the missing link of name) the symbol of the more practical wisdom 
which delights in occupying itself with the works of the Creator?^ The two 
friends, “lovely and pleasant in their lives," were divided but a little while 
death, and were round together in the Paradise of God, each with her 
special grace and characteristic charm. 

M The whole description is taken from Mot. v. 385~40z, whidt 
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Then, as fair lady, moving in the dance, 

Turns with her soles just lifted from the ground, 

And scarcely one foot forward doth advance, 

She among red and golden flowers turned round “ 
To me, and with no other look she went 
Than downcast eyes of maid with meekness crowned. 
And now she gave my prayers their full content. 

So drawing near me, that her song*s sweet tone 
Came to me, and 1 gathered what it meant. 

Soon as she came where o’er the bank had grown 
Plants with the waves of that fair river wet. 

By special boon her eyes on me were thrown. 

I do not deem such glorious light w^as set 

Beneath the lids of Venus, when her son ® 

Transfixed her as he never had done yet. 

Erect, she smiled the other bank upon, 

Those fair flowers culling with her hands* sweet art, 
Which without seed that region high hath won. 

By just three paces did the stream us part, • 

But Hellespont, where Xerxes crossed its wave, 

Still even now a curb for man’s proud heart, 

Ne’er from Leander suffered hate more grave, 

’Twixt Sestos and Abydos flowing strong, 

Than that from me, because no ford it gave. ® 

determines the bense of the primmera^ which 1 have rendered ** spring 
flowers.'* 

CclkctiJiorcs tunicts cecitUrt mimsit.*’ 

The word seems to have been used especially for the marguerite daisy, but 
in Par. xxx. 63 tt ^eems used, as here, for flowers generally. Comp. S. xvi. 

W The colours arc probably symbolic, “red” of love, and “golden" of 
purity 

®S The eyes of Matilda are hardly less bright than those of Beatrice. For 
the story of Venus wounded by Cupid see Met. x. 535 et seq 

« As in C. xxvii. 135. Comp. Met. i. 107, 108, 

” Ver erat atemum, placidtgut iepentibus auris 
Muhebant Zephyrt naiffs nne semmejiores." 

W The three steps ni^ indicate the ordeals of shame fC. xxx. 76-7®), 
confession (C. xxxi. 34-3Q, conversion (C. xxxi. 85-87), which have yet to be 
passed before Lethe can be crossed. 

71-74 Comp. Herod, vit. 44-56 for Xerxes' pas^iage of the Hellespont, ud 
OtkI iJSp. XUL, Heroid, xvii.) for the story of Leuider. 
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“ Yc are new come,” so she began ere long, 

“ And maybe, seeing I in this place smile. 

Chosen as home to which man’s*race may throng. 
This wondering springs from some distrust awhile ; 

But the psalm ^Delectasti^ pours its ray 
To free thy mind from clouds that thee beguile. 

And thou, who art in front, and me didst pray, 

Speak if thou more wouldst hear, for I came nigh 
Ready for every question, doubt to stay.” 

“ This stream,” I said, “ and forest's melody, 

Clash in my mind with that my new-born faith 
In what 1 heard, of this the contrary.” 

Then, “I will tell thee how is wrought,” she saith, 

** By its fit cause what doth thy wonder move. 

And clear the cloud that thee cmbarrat>seth. ** 

The Good Supreme, self-centred in its love. 

Made man as good, and gave this place of bliss 
As earnest of eternal peace above j 
By his own fault here short abode was his; 

By his own fault, for weeping and dismay * 

He honest laughter, pleasant mirth doth miss. 

And that the stir wherein the vapours play. 

That rise exhaling from the land and sea. 

And follow upon heat far as they may, 

77 Xhe words tofer not to Heaven, but the Earthly Paradise, as chosen for 
the first home of man. 

W The reference to Ps. xdl. 4, singularly significant as pointing to Matilda 
as the symbol of the temper that delights in the creation {/actvru^ of God 
and exults in the works of His hands, m who>e thoughts those works are 
couot^ of high esteem {magH^casti)^ as contrasted with that of the unwise 
who do not Imow or understand them. Comp. Ruskin, AI.P. iii, 14. The 
psalm occurs in the Saturday Service for Lauds. Verses is, 13 have specially 
to be noted. 

80 The doubt expressed rises out of the words of Statius In C. zxL 43-54, 
that in the Mountam of Cleansing there was neither rain nor dew nor anow 
nor nvey. 

U The answer is found in the history of Paradise. It was to be the earnest 
of something better than itself, even of the “ eternal peace." It was placed 
high above all atmospheric disturbances that rise from the lower e^h. The 
umform current that Dante now felt came (from the standpmnt of the 
Ptolemaic system) from the revolution of the air, caused by that of the 
Prwtnm MtbUtt which commumcated its motion to all the other ncdieres. 
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May not on man discharge their enmity, 

This mountain rises up so high to heaven, 

And from the point where it is barred is free. 

Now since the air in steady course is driven. 

With the prime movement circling everywhere. 
Unless the circle is at some point riven, 

Upon this summit, rising in pure air, 

All free of contact, doth this motion smite, 

And through the forest dense wakes murmurs rare. 
And smitten thus, the plants have wondrous might 
With virtue rare the breeze to impregnate. 

And this, revolving, scatters it aright; 

And yonder earth, according to its state, 

Worthy in soil or climate, divers trees 
Of diverse vdrtue then doth generate. 

Thou should*st not deem tliine eye a wonder sees, 

This being heard, when any plant may grow, 

And, without seed appearing, gain increase ; 

And of this holy country thou shouldst know. 

It is, where thou art, full of every seed, 

And fruit has in it gathered nor below. 

The stream thou see*st doth not from source proceed 
Renewed from vapour by the cold congealed. 

Like river that or gains or loses speed, 

But flows from fount that sure supply doth yield, 
Which just so much regains by will of God 
As it sends forth, in twofold ways unsealed. 

On this side it descends, with power endowed. 

Which takes from men the memory of their sin. 

On that, recalls to men each deed of good. 

1Q0 explanation is somewhat complicated, but the thought of the 
J&amework of the parable seems to be that the air impregnated with the seeds 
of seminal principles that are borne by the plants which erow ui Paradise, 
comes thence to the inhabited earth, and that where they find the good 

S ound they take root and bnng forth fruit worthy of their origin, lidow 
e surface there is the corresponding thought that all truth and goodness in 
man's present state is but the survivm of Ins primal state, the remnants of a 
lost blessedness. “ Anslotle," as South (L js) puts it, was " but the rubbish 
efao Adam.'* 
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So here it doth the name of Lethe win. 

And Eunoe there, and till men both shall taste, 

Will not to do its wondrous work begin. 

All other savours are by this surpassed; 

And though thy thirst e*en now be satisfied, 

So that I need not more to show thee haste, 

Yet give I free corollary beside; 

Nor that my speech will prove less dear, I deem, 

If beyond promise with thee it abide. 

Those who of old indulged in poet’s theme 
Of golden age and its high happiness, 

Of this land had perchance Parnassian dream. 

Here innocence man’s primal root did bless, 

Here ever Spring and every fruit abound; 

The nectar this which they to know profess,” 

And then I turned me, face and body, round 
Upon my Bards, and saw that with a smile 
They of those last words well had heard the sound; 
Then to that lady fair I turned awhile. 

UO The nature of the river in its twofold currents, as Lethe and Eunoe, is 
next explained. Man must forget all past evil and remember only past good 
in order to return to the bliss of Eden. 

words point to the description of the golden age in Met, i. 89 
ef seq ^ in which Dante finds a reminiscence or a dream of the Paradise of 
Gen. ii The smile of the poets (there is an infinite pathos in the smile of 
Virgil) was one of recognition. They had found the reality of whidi before 
they had only dreamt. 
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TAff Apecai^u tf Glory — T^ht Seven Candlestich—TMe Fatr* 
atid- ^iiventy Elders—THe Gryphon and the Chartot 

Singing like lady fair whom love doth sway. 

She carried on the close of her discourse— 

** Quorum peccata tecta^ blest are they.” 

And e’en as nymphs who take their lonely course 
Through forest glades, desiring, this to shun, ® 

And that to see, the full sun in his force, 

So then against the stream her steps went on 
Along the bank, and I, with equal pace. 

Following her dainty footsteps one by one, 

*Twixt us were not a hundred footsteps* space, 

When both the banks with equal turn bent round. 
So that towards the east I turned my face. 

Nor had we thus passed o'er much length of ground, 
When that fair lady wholly turned to me, 

And said, “ My brother, look, and hear that sound.” ** 

1 'ihe opening lines, as indeed the description of Matilda ii^ C. axviiL 
4o-'43, are almost an echo of a sonnet of Guido Cavalcanti, beginning 

“ /ff NM boscheito trovat pastorella*' 

Xtiere also the shepherdess walked alone in the wood, and-— 

“ Cantava come/osse tntiumeraiaJ* 

Assunung that the parallelism was not unconscious, there is something 
specially touching, it seems to me, in Dante's thus tcproducuig the thoughts 
of his eaily friend and tiani^figuruig them with a new giory, 

S xxxii. (one of ibe Pi>alms for Matins on Tuesday in the Roman 
Breviary, as also one of the Seven Penitential Psajins) rightly follows oii 
Ps, xciL, as indicating the necessary condition of the joy of which the latter 
is the utteruce. The soul that is laden with the burden of its sins canuot 
righdy delight in the handiwork of the Creator. So in Ps. xxxti. itself the 
beatitude of the penitent ends m the joy and gladness of the paidoned. 

^ As in C. xxviii. 40, the poet seems to strive at reproducing all that he 
had ever seen in the old days at Florence, when, it may be, he had known 
the real Matilda, of womanly grace and dignity. Is it loo much to conjec¬ 
ture the picture is a reminiscence, floaung before the mind's eye, of a 
Mthering of some of the sixty fair ones of the y. N. <c. 6 ) in Vailombrosaf 
Did he remember how he and she had walked on either aide the stream of 
the Acqua Bella, which Bows through it, as they were doing now in the 
cloudiam of hts vision on either side of Lethe ? 

^ The term “brother" is applied to Dante too often m the Pvrgatery by 
otlwr spirits (C iv. lar, xi. Ba, xui. 94, et ai.) to allow us to lay much stress 
on it; but it surely falls 111 better with the theory of old acquaintance than 
with the hypothesis that the speaker is a countess, an empresn, or an abbeM. 
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PURGATORY 

And lo ! a brightness shot all suddenly 
On every side throughout the forest vast, 

Such that 1 thought it lightning well might be ; 

But because lightning comes and then is past. 

And this, continuing, brightened more and morey. 

“ What then is this ? *’ said I in thought at last.'^'H 
And through the luminous air the breezes bore 
Melodious sweetness, and a righteous zeal 
Made me the hardihood of Eve deplore, 

Who, while the heavens and earth obedient wheel, ^ 
A woman, by herself, but newly made, 

Could not endure a veil should aught conceal ; 
Beneath which veil had she devoutly stayed, 

Full well might I those joys ineffable 
Long since, and through long ages, mine have made, 
And, as my steps among such first-fruits fell 
Of joys eternal, all my soul amazed. 

And eager still the sum of joys to swell, 

IS We e^ter on a new region of the seer’s vision, obviously the outcome of 
his studies of those of Erekiel and St, John, as otnef parts of the poem had 
been of his studies of Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Statius. In the "giaivl old 
form” of Crete (//, xiv. 103) we find, as it were^ a prelude to later apocalyptic 
studies. And, as before, studies lead to iinitation~I had almost said to 
rivalry. He matches his own strength with that of the seeis of Chebar mid 
Patmos, ns be had done with t^t of the poets of the Roman empire. ^ But 
the work IS not that of a mere imitator It is tiuer to say that the studies of 
the poet bring before him new images and new thoughts, and that these, in 
the hour of vision, which in his case was often literally ecstatic, combined 
themselves, almost without the exercise of will, in his imagination. Much 
of what follows was seen by him, if 1 mistake not, as we see things m a 
dream, though ii afterwards passed through the crucible of the the'dt^ian 
and was fashioned by the graving-tnol of the supreme artist 

The vision begins, like th:^t of /smtA!, i ^^4, with a brightness as of 
lighiDing, but not, like tighining, evanescent The whole forest ts illurainatedl 
^ The melody is the distant sound of the hymn of 1 . 85, 

dwelling on the sin of Eve rather than on that of Adam (but *« C 
xxxii. 37), Dante follows Aquinas ii. 9, 163. 4), as he follows St* 

Paul^ (x Ttftr. ii. 14). All heaven and earth were settinj; an example ^ 
obedience. She alone disobeyed, sinning, as Lucifer was said to havtMtuted, 
on the first day of her creation, in her imp.ntience of the veil which came 
^tween her and^a knowledge which was not good (Cm, iii. 5, 6). Had she 
accepted that veil she would have entered into all the joys of Eden for a 
long life, and these would have been for her descendants but the prwdH0f 
the first fruits, of life eternal. Below the outward framework there lies the 
Khou|(ht that man, acceptii^ the bnutations of his knowledge, may atcaia to 
a vision of divine things, 01 which the attempt to tradsgress those Jimitatione 
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Before us, like a fire that brightly blazed, 

‘ -The whole air glowed beneath the branches green, “ 
. And the sweet sound to song distinct was raised. 

O holy virgins, if or hunger keen 

Or cold night-watch for you were borne by me, 
Strong cause have I my wage to claim, I ween. 

Now is it meet that Helicon more free ** 

For me should flow, Urania lend her song, 

Things hard for thought, to clothe in poesy. 

A little farther on, through distance long 

That lay between our feet and where they were, 
Seven trees of gold mocked us with semblance 
wrong; 

But when I came so near that what they share 
In common, and so cheat the erring sense. 

Lost not through distance any mark it bare, 

The power which feeds the mind's intelligence. 

Perceived that they seven candelabra were, “ 

And that the strain ‘^Hosanna/'* floated thence. 


by disobedience, eating the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil, will 
only deprive him. 

» Invocations of the Afuses were an inheritance from classical poetry 
(C. i. 8; II 7). Here stre'^s k laid on Uraniu, the Muse of heavenly 
poetry, as giving the required help. Comp. Milton’s "Descend from 
Heaven, Urania . . “ iP. L, vii. i). 

^ The words speak of the night-watches of the student, the vigils and 
the faats which had endangered health and enfeebled sight (C<inT'. iit. i, ^; 
V, jV. c. 33). So Milton had " outwatched the Bear," and lost his sight 111 
the service of his country and the Muse 

Albert may be either a tree or the mast of a ship 1 prefer the 
former. Mark vitL 34 may have bren in Dante’^ rnuid As the vision 
smmoaches the seeming trees .are seen to be seven c.indlesticks, the can^ 
atiaira of the vbion dL Rcu. i 12 There they stand for the seven 
Churches of Asia: here, in their combination with the four and twenty 
elders and the four living creatures of Rev. iv, 4 and 6, they are probably 
symbols, like the " seven lamps of fire burning before the throne,’’ of the 
seven spirits of God, f.e., of ihe sevenfold gifts of the Spirit {hai.jkx. 7), .all „ 
ihe three symbolisms coming from the seven-branched candJestick—itself 
{gotibably a symbol of the tree of life—of Erod xxv 37. This seems a more' 
naanral interpretation than that of Peter Dante, that the candelabii'a repre- 
•enlihe seven orders of the Church’s ministry, or the seven seccioii:> of the 
' seeoiMi paragraph of the Apostles’ Creed. The son (if the Ctnnmmtary be 
indeed his) does not seem richer in this instance, or in uther^, to be a trim 
{nternreter of hts father's mind. 

V TIm voice which cries Hosanna (" Save! ” but passing into the more 
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Above them fiamcd their goodly order fair, 

More clear than is the moon in sky serene, 

In her mid month and in the midnight air* 

Then, full of wonder great at what was seen, 

I to good Virgil turned, and he replied. 

With face as much amazed as mine had been. * 

I’hen back I looked, and those high wonders eyed, 
Which moi'ed towards us so exceeding slow, 

That they outstripped had been by new-made bride.*!^ 
The lady chid me ; “Why this eager glow 
Only for those clear lamps of living light, 

And look’st thou not at what behind doth go ? ” 

^nd then I saw a troop arrayed in white 

Come after these, as guides that led them on, ® 
And never whiteness here was seen so bright. 

On my left flank the stream in glory shone, 

And my left side it mirrored back again, 

[f 1 looked on it, as a glass had done. 

When on my bank I did such post attain 
That now the river only did us part, 

For better view I did my steps refrain, 

eenexal sense of ** Hail!" Ps. cxviii. 25, 26 ; Ma-tt. xxi. 9, ef al.} comes 
from the four and twenty elders. 

^ 1 have chosen “ order " as the best equivalent for amne^ from Geiimui 
kamisthi and su passing through the senses of ** harness," “amoitr/' and 
*' equipment" generally, 

I® The wondeiful vision is as my'itcrious to Viigil as it was to Dante. 
His wisdom has re,iched the end of its tether. 

The slowness of the procession may be only an accident of the desciip* 
tion. part of its dignity and majesty, as it would be in like processions upon 
earth, e that of the cjtracuo or battle-rar of Italian cities. It may also 
symbolise the slowness of the growth and evolution of spintiul gifts la their 
manifestation to the world. 

^ Matilda directs the seer's attention 10 a yet greater wonder. The 
Impersonal graces of the Spirit are less marvellous than their revealed 
^human embodiments, the company of white-robed ones tv. 4) who 

follow the seven candlesticks, 

^ At the risk of failing into the subtlety which is the benettmg sin of 
commentators, X venture to tbuik that we may lead between the lines the 
thonght that Lethe, tbe symbol of the ultimate forgetfulness of evil, the < 
conscience purified from sin, becomes, when illumined by the Divine light 
of revealed truth, a mirror in which a man beholds himself, his weakness 
and infinmdes (Dante sees Us side), as he had never seen them before, 
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PURGATORY. 

,An<i I beheld the flamclcts forward start, 

And o’er the air behind their colours shed ; 

Like pennons seemed they, floating each apart, 

So that the air was still marked overhead 

With seven broad bands, the same as those in hue 
Whence the sun’s bow and Delia’s zone arc made. 
The streamers rearward stretched beyond my view. 
And far as I could distance estimate, ®*' 

Ten paces came between the farthesr two. 

Under a heaven thus fair as 1 narrate 
Did four and twenty ciders slowly move. 

In pairs, with fleur-de-lys incoroiiate, 

W The MSS. give for the most part fennelli. Som»‘ editors, adopt /anefh. 
The latter word would give the mentiing of a toich, a fla'iiheau ; the former 
has the two meauing', of (i) a painter’s onish or pencil, indicating the pen- 
ciUcd track of the dame of the candlesticki,, or (2) a fienaon or streamer, 
buch as floats on the mast of a ship. Of these, 1 . 79 seems in favour of (a). 

n We noil-1*.-" .a.ri-t in the symbolism. Ktch gift of the Spirit has 
its appropriat . ■*, - *. in its cflliience and effi'cts. Togeiher yet 
distinct, tlicy lorm the rainbow or the lunar (Delia—Diana), such as 
St John saw round about llie Thione (AVp. iv -i), and thone spiiltual gifts 
stretch beyond the sepr's ken. He cannot mcasuie the extent of their 
manifestations. 

^ The ten steps can haidly stand, some have taken them, for the ten 
commandments, but Conv. 11. 15 shows that the number was fur Dante full 
of a aiysticai significance, 

88 The twenty.four elders of Rev iv 4 are probably the tweb 'i Patriarchs 
and the twelve Apostles, as repnst imng the Chuiches of the (tld and Mew 
Cosenants. The consensus of commentators, however, t bcheve, right 
in taking Dante's elders for the twenty-four books of tlir Old Testament, as 
leckoned by the Jews, and by Jerome in his Preface (Pfvi. Gai ) to tin. 
Vulgate, who indeed expressly identifies those books with the ©Mers of Rev, 
iv, 4. That Preface had become the basis of a traditional belief, and Dante 
had probably read it in every MS of the Vulgate with which he came in 
contact. This is, indeed, the exegesis of St John's symboUsm adopct^ by 
not a few writers whom Dante was likely to liave studied—Victorinus, 
Beda, and perhaps also the Abbot Joachim (Par. xii. 140) 

8* The fiordaliso of the Italian is identified in C. xx. 86 with the jUur- 
dt-lw, the JicHr-^de-I-ouiSt the flavoer de-luce of the kings of Fnince, 
traditionally derived from St. Clotilda, the daughter of CJovis, but ftrst 
emblazoned on the banner of rr.ince by Louts VIX. in 1137 (C. xa. 86). 
'That flower is, without doubt, the ins, and that does not furni'^h any special 
syniboUsm. Probably Dante, like a crowd of later writers, took the Jleitr- 
for a hly, the white Annunciation hiy uf the Madonna, such as 
painters place in the hands of Gabriel (see Folkard’s Plant Lore, pp. 3x1, 
387). So taken, the Uly-crowns, emblems of virgin punty, flt m well with the 
MKUt of the olders, 
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And they all sang, “ Oh, blessed thou above 
All Adam’s daughterb, blessed too for aye 
Be all thy glorious beauties that we love !” 

And, when the flowers and other verdure gay. 

That on the other bank grew opposite, 

Of those elect ones no more felt the sway, ^ 

As in the heaven there follows light on light, 

Four living creatures after them drew nigh. 

Each wearing crown of leafage green and bright. 
Plumed with six wings were all that company; 

Of eyes their plumes were full, and Argus’ eyes, 
Were they yet living, might with those eyes vie. 

To tell their forms no rhymes my store supplies, 

O Reader, for new wants bring new constraint, 

So that in this I must economise. 

But in Ezekiel read how he doth paint 

What he saw coming Irora the region cold. 

With wind, and cloud, and fire together blent, 

And, as thon’lt find them in his pages old, 

So were they there, except that as to wings, 

St. John with me, and not with him doth hold. 

^ From our own religious standpoint we wonder at the testimony of the 
elders being given not to the Chri'it, but to the Vtigin Mother. We must 
remeonber, however, (7) thit the word “ Hosanna " has already met us as 
expressive of the adoiation of Clirist, and (2) that what startles us Would 
seem natural enough to the !>tudcnt of St. Bernard and St. Bonaventura. 
The idea that the wor< 1 s aie spoken of the ^transfigured, ideal Beatrice, 
though adcmte«.i by man)' rrilics (Phil, among''them), doeti not seem to me 
to commend 11 self (a) 1 he vords are distinctly a paraphr4.se of JLuke 1. 43. 
(k) The absence of the Virgin from the mystic vision would be startlingly at 
varian:.e with Dautr’s pri>round devotion to her, as in If. 11. 94, Par. xxxi. 
ti6, xxxU, 85-1 r4, XAMH. 1-39 (t) Beatrice adequately gJonfied here¬ 
after* * 

% The four living creatures are identified () luo) with those of the vision 
of ICsrei. i 4-14, ^ev. iv. 6-8, with the faces respectively of a man, a lion, 
an ox, and nn e.igle. In the traditional intemrctuion of the Middle Ages 
thebe were <>ytiibols of the four Evangelists C^reg. M. ffam. iv. tn Match, 
f. asS, ed I'arts, 1521), and the hymn of Adam of St. Victor (Trench, Satr, 
Lilt. Poefry^’p. 57; Opp, Rick, tie S. I'ut. Seg. xxx. p. 1515, ed. Migae); 
Art had brought that interpretation into prominence in every part of 
Christendom, and it can scarcely be doubted that Dante adopts that 
symbolism. 1‘he green wreaths with which they are crowned are symbe^ 
at once of hope and victory. As in Rtv. iv. 8 0 > xos)* Dante pvea them 
SIX wings, and the wtugs are full of eyes, that seem in their threefidd 
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The space within the four a car enrings, 

That on two wheels in triumph moveth on, 

Which harnessed to his neck a Gryphon brings, 

dasility to represent the vision of past, present, future—the AVr/ 

Prosii^c of St. licrnard 

Vn Xhe chariot does not appear by name in the vision of Erckiel, but has 
a basis in the wheels of that vision, and in the use of the cbariot m Ps. civ. 
a, /irfi. xix T, as one with the throne of God who drtelK bciween llie 
unerubim. In l>ante’s vision it stands without doubt foi the visible Church 
of God, which he, from hu» standpoint and for his own age, identified wiili 
that of Latin Cbristendoni. The two wheels of the chariot have been 
interpreted as the .ictivc* and the coiitempLitive hfc, as the Uid and New 
Testament, as the Jewish and the Ci.nsu.ui Church, .as jiistii.r and mercy, 
as the priesthiMd and the laity. Dante, however, may be allowed to he his 
own interpreter, and he, in Par xu. 106, identifies the two wheels with 
St, Dominic and Sr, Francis, as types respct lively of the knowledge and 
the love by which alone the Church advanres on its triumphant course, and 
which find, from age to age, different representatives. The carroecta of 
Italian cities, the chanot wi.ich was the symbol of the state, lert itself 
naturally to such a -.ymbohsm. 

10® 1 adopt without hesitation the general view of interpreters that the 
Gryphon stands for Clinst in Ihs divine and human ii,.tures, but the 
question how Dante was led to that symbol, with what associattoii:!i it was 
connected in his own mind and that of his rf^LMiets, has >et to lie answered, 
and us genesis is so eminentlv characteristic of the coiillueiice of the 
classical and mediaeval, the Pag in ami the Chnslian, elements m Dante’s 
mind, that it will be worth wh'lc to attempt to solve the problem. 
lleroUotusfiiK 16) 5e«‘ms to have been the fiist to bring to the Greeks the 
tale of the one eyed Arimaspians among the people of the far North, and of 
the gryphons who were the guardians of the isacred gold thf'rc. The tale 

e asssed on from age to age, ami re.ippeared, though classed os fabulous, in 
'itgil {Eel. viii. 17) and in Pliiiy {N II vii. a, x 49) The gryphons arc 
iesenbed more debnitely as combming the body of a hon witn the head 
uid wings of an eagle, a^ here in 1 . io 3 . They were connected with the 
worship of Apollo, and the chariot 0/thesun-g.td was represented as drawn 
iy a gryplion (Claud In sn, C ons. Hon \ 30), which was held to represent 
^he earthly element in Apollo s nature So far the thought was ready to 
Dante’s hand. The belief ih the j^ryphous as lum eagles grew .stronger in 
:he dark ages. They appear in Isidore of Seville's Ortgines (xv. 3, 33), in 
die Hereford Mappa Mundt (p. 6ih in heraldic blarons, m n.ames like 
SriflBn, Greifenlieim, Greifenhahn, and the like (Pott Pant. Nam p 97s), 
in travels like those of Maundeville (c. 26) and Marco VoXoiVuIe, 11 314^, 
35^). So far we have a reason for D.inie's choice. He wanted a tnysuc 
inintal for his mystic cliariot, and he found one in the gryphon. But for 
tun it had a new significance. Dan. vii, 4 had presented the lii'D'cagle 
'orm as the symbol of a mighty kingdom. Both the lion and the eagle 
were found separately in the four living creatures of E/ekiel and St, John, 
ind in the received symbolism ol the Church, as ui the hymn of Adam of 
St. Victor already quoted, the e.igle was assigned to St. John becauiie he 
et forth the p-lory of the Eternal oou, the lion to bl Mark as represeuting 
he risen Christ. Isidore {Orir* tv. 7, c. n) had anticipated Dante in seeing 
n the lion the symbol of the humanity 01 Christ, m the eagle that of His 
ItTiniiy ; and so the confluence of trailitions from widely duTereni sources 
ms complete (Bshr, Symb, t. 350) 
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And his two wings, on this and that side one, 

Arc stretched midway, three bands on cither side, 

So that by dealing he wrought harm to none. 

In vain the eye their height to follow tried; 

So far as he was bird, all gold his frame, 

And white the rest, with ve/meil modified. 

Not merely never car so glorious came 
In Rome for Scipio’s or Augustus’ joy. 

But e’en the sun’s to it were poor in fame— 

The sun’s, which swerving, fire must needs destroy, 
When earth in prayer made her devout appeal. 

And Jove his secret justice did employ. 

Three maidens on the right, around the wheel. 

Came dancing, one of them so fiery red. 

Background of flame would scarce her form reveal; 
The second, as if she were fashioned, 

Both flesh and bones, of emerald bright and green; 
The third, like snow but newly scatterM. 

Now by the white one they led on were seen, 

Now by the red, and at the latter’s song 

They moved, or quick, or with sedater mien. ^ 

The thought seems tn be lhat the wings of the eai>le, re,, the 
worlcmg of the Divine nature of ihe risen Lord, ui-operated harmoniously 
with the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit in wajs beyond human ken, the 
wings thcmselvrs stretched beyond the seer’s g4.ze. 

113 Gold, a^i 111 the Holy of holies, was the symbol of Divine buhness 
(Hahr, SytuK i aSa) The other colours comt from the " while and ruddy” 
ot a/SfiL V. It), and are mystically inteiptcLed as those of human puitty 
and love. 

ns The classical illusions are (i) to the tiiumph of Scipin Africanus after 
the battle of Zama , (a) ro lhat of Augustus mu, 714), (3)10 ibe thari' t 
of tlh: sun as described m Me/ ii 107-110, The lines that follow refer to the 
Fiiaelhon mythus, when the Eaith-goddess prayed Jupiter to protect her 
from the perils brought about by the daring of the young charioteer {Met. u. 
878-jt»). There may be an allusion, to be read betacen the lines, to any, 
whether a Uunifacc or n Philip, who should usurp tliu [.Utce of the supreme 
ruler of both Church and Empire, 

121 The three maidens are the three theological \ittues, Faith in the white¬ 
ness of purity, Hope in the emerald of the cvcr-budding rreshne.ss, Love in 
the burning glow of chax ity (Ji.dji, Syr-rti’ ^ i 316- 140) a he lines that follow 
indicate the spintunl tiuth chat now iaith is the source of hope and love, now 
ag'itn love of faith and hope, the interiisity of love determuang the activities 
of the other two. 
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Upon the left four made a festal throng, 

All clothed in purple, following as ihcir guide 
One of themselves to whom three eyes belong. 

And on this group close following I descried 
Two aged men m different garb arrayed, 

But like in mien, each grave and dignified. 

And one the habits of the tribe displayed 
Who own as master great Hippocrates, 

Whom Nature for her dearest creatures made j 
The second showed far other thouglits than these, 

With sword that was so sharp and lucent seen, 

That e’en across the stream fear marred my case. 
Then four I looked on, all of humble nnen, 

And behind all an aged man did tread 
Alone, asleep, yet with a face full keen. 

And all these seven were so apparcll6d 
As that first group, yet not with lilies they 
Around their heads for wreaths were garlanded, 

130 The four maidens on the left of the chariot aie the fot)i cardinal virtues 
(natural, as disUncmsheJ from the three just described), not i»f the Aristotelian 
but of Platonic ethics, Justice, C'uiragc. 'Jeniv'ciapce, and IVudcnic {/** 4 rg 
i. a-j). They are tlulhed in uuiplc. ttic ri^.li itimsoii of legal robes {Matt. 
vvvii 28 , Mark xy. 17), as the emblem of their sovan cm ellence (Cahr, nt 
sup^. The three e>ea arc more as the /iespicf, A^ptie, Ptu^pue of St 
Bernard Comp. Cr«tr' iv' 27, where we read that prudetie ini|ilit,s incmory 
of the past, knowledge of the picscnt, and f<nesi,;hl the future. 

184-141 'I'he two elders are St ),uke and St Paul 'llie form'_x is chospn as 
being the patron-saint of the art in which 1) mte had curollecl himself, ]>erha[js 
loo as being, in Church tradition, the patron also of p.iuiiersj among whom 
Dante claimed a place {P. N. c *^5) The sword was the received emblem of 
St. Paul, partly as recalling the manner of his inartyidom, pailiy as the 
emblem of the “ sword of the Spiiit *’f^E/A vi 17, /ieb. iv 13) Carrying 
on the idea of the canon of Scripiure, the two forms ma^ lepresent the Acts 
and the Pauline Epistles 1*or Hippocrates, cornp II iv 143 

143 The four elders that follow are less c.isv to identify (i) Rome have 
found in them the wiiters of the Catholic epistles , (2) others again the four 
greater prophets, Isaiah, teremiah, ErekicI, Daniel, (3; olheis, again, the 
four doctors of the l<atin Church, Gregory the Great, Jerome, Ambrose, and 
Augustine, or (4) the four early popes, Sixtus, Pms, Calbstus, and Urban, 
named in Par. xx\ii. 43, 44. I incline, on the whole, to (r) as the most 
probable, the red roses and other flovrcis being the symbols of then burning 
chanty. 

I® The aged man who walks sleeping an<l alone is identified by one com* 
mentatorCUf/.) with Moses; by most others with ,St John in his eharacter 
as the seer of the Apocalypse, do-mg the whole mystical prO(.eKUOn, the 
dosed eyes indicating the sleep of ecstasy. 
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But roses and all flowers with vermeil gay; 

At some small distance sight might well have sworn 
That flames abovx the brows of each did play. “ 
And as the car in front of me was borne, 

Thunder was heard, and then that worthy band 
Seemed as if onward step must be forborne. 

And with the former ensigns took their stand. 


C/VNTO XXX 


Tht Epiphany of Beatrice — T'he Vanishing of Vtrgil—^he 
'Tears of Pen,tcni.c—Bratt tee as Accuser 


When the septentrion of the primal heaven,— 

Which never knew its setting or its nse, 

Nor other cloud but that by raan^s sin driven, 

And did each one that looked on it apprise 

Of duty, as the lower gives to view ® 

How best to steer to where the haven lies,— 

Stood still awhile, then all that people true 

That ’twixt it and the Gryphon first drew near. 
Turned to the car, as though their peace they knew, 

Uil The tliumler comes, as m Lez' vi i, x 3, as the ol supernatural 
revelation, ami then ihi* processiun halts till llante has passed through his final 
act Ilf Lonfe^sioii and peniteuce, and is taken (C. xwi 100-11 j) to the breast 
of the Grv'phoii ( hu-.!. 

() / .|gI Millington''^ traiisl., quoted in Longfellow’s 

Da ^ . .s i,>. I of a suiiied-glass window in the Church 

ot N ■ I'i'j-' 'll I T 'inp; tlic tnninph of Christ, in many ways 
resG.nbling that of this Canto, but with some sinking diHcrcnces, chiefly that 
the CAT is drawn, not by the gryphon, but by the four living creatures who 
represent the Gospels. Ihdion, it may be noted, takes the giyphonas the 
symbol, not of Christ, but of the Pope, a view which seems to me untenable, 
as turning the Ohibellme poet, the author of the De Monarchist into n 
thorough-paced Ultra ntoutaiiLsi. 

The S^tenttion, the Ursa Ma^or of the primal heaven, is found in the 
seven gifts of the Spirit, symbolised in the seven candelabra. These, aa 
eternal in their essence, knew no nsuig or setting. No cloud obscured them 
but the sui which hmdrred men fiom s-emg them. 

* 'The Apostles and Ptophets, the writers uf the books of the Old Testae 
meat and New Testameot, looked to CbiisL and His Church aa the aoutoe 
of the true peace. 
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And one of them, as if by Heaven sent there, 

Sang, “ Feni^ Spensa, come from Lebanon ! ” 

Three time!», and all the rest took up the air. 

As at the last call every blessed one 

Shall quickly from his cavern-tomb return, 

And “ Alleluias ” sing with voice re-won, 

So where the car divine was onward borne 
A hundred rose ad vocem tanti 
Angels and heralds of the life eterne; 

And all said BeneJtctus es qul xfeniSy^ 

And, scattering flowers above them and around, 

“ Mam bus O date liha plerasi ” 

Oft have 1 seen how all the east was crowned 
At very break of day with roseate hue, 

And all the sky beside serener found; 

And the sun’s face o’crcloudcd came in view, ^ 

The vapours so attempering its powers, 

That the eye gazed long while, nor weary grew: 

The voice mav be that of Solomon, ai. the wnter of tin, Sohg ,Soii^s. 
or the song: itself personified. T he words o^"iv S liaJ often been 
applied to the Chinch, notaMj by St iiern.tiJ (/« Laat- 34j .'5), as the 
Spouse of Christ, Dante is bold enough to apply iheni to the transfigured 
Beatrice, as the imperson.ition of heavenly wisdom, the type also of a giori- ' 
fied womanhood Prov vni and li'tsa mi. mav luve setmed to him to 
justify the transfer 

A i' /. gives aiin'tanda => liftint; up their voice, instead of aticluianJo: 
another instead of voce; but the aulhoniy of MSS is wiLii the read¬ 
ings which I have followed. 

17 Who axe the “hundred " spohen of® Angels, as in lines ah, 82, or pro¬ 
phets, or the preacheiD uf the Church. Perhaps we ask not wisely for an 
over-detailed tnterpreiation. 

^ The cry raised is that with which the Christ was received on His entiy 
into Jerusalem. They are referred by some commentators to Beatiice, the 
Biasctiline Bene^ictus notwithstanding ; by some to Dante himself It scf-ras 
bett^ to take them in their primaiy application, Christ being tliought of as' 
sharing in the tnumph of His Church and the nianifcstation of ihe Divine 
Wisdom (A/A. iii. 9, 10). 

® The quotation from yJin. vj. P84 is applied in a way that contrasts 
■Strangely with Its use by Virgil. There the flowers are fliaal offerings for 
the tomb of the dead Murcellus. Here they gieet Beatiic: a.s the bnde (roni 
LebaiKKij and are scattered by the handik of the anjtcls, whose presence was 
perhaps implied in 1. 17. And yet perhaps theio mingled with the new sym- 
ixitism some memoi les of the time when he Pad seen lilies scattcied on the 
««ve of Beatrice, as its starting-point, and had then heard the tn tjeitu 
israel de jEgy^io, 
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And BO, enveloped in a cloud of flowers, 

Which Ic^pt up, scattered by angelic hands. 

And part within and part without sent showers, 

Clad in white veil with olive-wreathed bands, 

A lady in a mantle bright and green 
O’er robe of fiery glow before me stands. 

And then my spirit, which so long had been 

Without the wonder that had once dismayed, ^ 
When that dear presence by mine eyes was seen, 
Though nothing more to vision was displayed, 

Through secret power that passed from her to mp 
The mighty spell ot ancient love obeyed. 

Soon as I stricken stood, in act to see, ^ 

By tliat high power that pierced me with his dart 
Ere yet 1 passed from out my boyhood free, 

1 to the left with wistful look did start, 

As when an infant seeks his mother’s breast. 

When fear or anguish vex his troubled heart, ^ 

82 eater pn what we misht alniD'^t de'^cribe as the apotheosis of Bea* 
trice To us it seems •stiimc’c an<l staithng; but the 13th century was 
familiar not only with the cul/ui of the Virgin Morher, with all its teadencies 
to develop the adoration of wh a Goethe has i ailed the “ ever-femiaine ” 
element in man’s life, but also with something like an afiocfirt^tosis of Si. 
Fr incis, and with the feminine nnpeidonations of hta fhstiiutivc attributes, 
'J'huse who reincniher the Marriage with Pov»*rt\ or the 'J ower of C hastily 
in the fresiocs at Ass si will not wonder that 1 Janie (who was probably with 
Giotto when he pamt*^«l iheui) sh nild have sought to nnmoitahse the memory 
of one who had been to him iIil i)po of puiest wisdom with something of the 
same iMinour A'id aftet all, the prose of the I'. JV had all but anticipated, 
the poetry of the L omntedui 'J'here Beati ice was “ the queen of all virtues “ 
(c loh Heaven call. for her presence (c 10) When she died she was taken 
to slure the gljry of th Queen of Heaven (c 29). Here, at all events, if 
aovwhcre, we need to leinember Ruskin's dtetum. that D.inte saw, but did not 
invent, the things which he dtsciibos (note on // xii. 76) The colours of 
the garments are those often rjmbined m early Itaimit‘'paintings of the 
Madonna of the 1 jlh centuiy, and are symbolical—the white of the purity of 
faith, the gieen orpia freshness of hope, the enmson of the glow 01 love. In 
the f' N. Beatrice appears sometimes in enmson, sometimes in white, but 
green is absent (Bahr, Symh, i 316- 340). 

84 The new meeting recalls the nungled emotions of the old, the pqlse 
beating, head swimming, strength colhjising (/’. iV. c. 2). _ So it bad been 
when he was nine , so it was when hi. was thirty-five, the ideal date of the 
poem; so It was also, we may believe, when he wrote the Purgatorie iu 
xix4(y}. The poet's soul, liketh.itof the Psalmist, is "as a weaned child^ 
(^S, caxKi. a). 
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To Bay to Virgil; “ Trembling, fear-opprcst, 

Is every drop of blood in every vein; 

I know that old flame’s tokens manifest,” 

But Virgil then had left me to my pain, 

Virgil, my sweetest father, to whose hand, “ 

Virgil’s, 1 gave myself, true health to gain : 

Not all from which our mother great was banned 
Availed, tliough now my checks with i-lcwhad grown 
All cleansed, the tears that stained iliem to command. 
“ Dante, weep not because thy Virgil’s gone ; 

Weep nor as yet; as yet weep thou no more; 

Por other sword-wounds must thy tears flow down.” 
As when an admiral from stern looks o’er. 

Or prow, the crowd that other ships doth man. 

And gives them nobler courage than before, ^ 

There, where the left rim of the chariot ran, 

When at the sound of mine own name I turned, 
Which here perforce recorded men must scan, 

^ The last word*! addicsstd to V'lrgil are pre-eminently \'irgiltan {Ain, 
IV, 23), Agftoscoveteris vesii^a^ammu ' 

^ And ho the pilj^nm parts fiom the friuiid and coii>panion and guide of 
past years, and tut 11^ from human to di\me wisdom Thtre was a wiencli 
to the naiiual in,tii in parting with what had heen the joy and strength of 
his life, even though it was to enter into a liigher blesstihiLib We read 
between the lines what li.ts been the experience oi thous nius who, having 
found many “goodly jieaiIs,'* part with the thiil<*-t and best for the “one 
pearl of great price ” I here is great joy in the exchange, but not even the 
new-found delights of Paiarlise can stay the tetrs at pairing with wj^at has 
befoie been the stay and cnnsolation of the pd^iini's life. The eclogues 
that passed between Dante and Joatiiies dc Vitgiho in the last two years >>f 
thi' former's life show that he did not abandon the study of his mastn'b 
works. "Iht pathos of the farewell, the thre fold iteration of the name, lias 
its starting-point in the like iteration of “ Eiirydice " in (ieerg iv 524-527* 
® Noticeabletis being the one solitary instance, with tlie possible excep¬ 
tion of Par. xx\i to4i which the poet brings in his own name Jieatnce, 
as the symbol of the transfigured conscience of humanity, speaks to the 
baptismal name which was the symbol of hts spiritu.sl personality. Line ^3 
contains the apologia for what might look like egotism, Wc arc reminded 
of the rare occasion on which the great Master addiesscd His disciples by 
l^eir name (d/a// xvi 17, Lukt xxU. 31, Jokn xiv 9, xxi isX 

■8 Possibly a rem ntscence, like that of H. x>i. 7, of what had been seen 
at Venice. 

It will lie reinembcied that the four cardinal or natural virtues were on 
the side of the Christ, to which Dante now turns 
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I saw the lady, whom I erst discerned 

Veiled underneath the angelic festal show, 

Beyond the stream with eyes that on me yearned. 
Although the veil that from her head did flow, 

By the leaves circled to Minerva dear, 

Allowed no glimpse of that which lay below, 
Queen-like in look and gesture, yet severe, ^ 

She then resumed as one whose speech flows free. 
Yet keeps behind a speech more hard to bear: 

“ Behold ’ in me thy Beatrice see : 

How didst thou deem thee lit to climb the hill? .* 
Didst thou not know that here the blessed be?** 
Mine eyes then fell upon the waters still, 

But there myself beholding, to the grass 
I turned, such shame upon my brow weighed ill. 

As mother to her son for proud doth pass. 

So she to rae, for with a bitter twang 
Tastes pity which in sternness doth overpass. 

She held her peace, and from the angels rang 
“ In te speram, D&mine" but they 
No farther than the pedes meos^^ sang. 

® The “festal show" was the (loud of flowers from angelic hands 
described on 1. 38. 

The olive crown of 1 31 is identified with the wreath of Minerva, and 
p<niit. to Beatrice as the rt pie‘«eiitative of Celestial Wisdom. 

TO The quccn-like seventy of Beatrice reminds us of the words of Cp«v. 
ill. which Dante speaks of Philosophy as appearing to him at first as 

proud and disd..infnl, perhaps also of kcclus, iv 17 The question rt minds 
us of Sfatt. ill 7 Had the penitent counted the cost of hi.s pilgrim;:^? 
Was he prepared for the flnal discipline without which it would Tail of iti, 
piirtiose ? 

The question implies that the wuik of purification was as yet incom¬ 
plete. The pilgrim is cleansed from the seven Peccata, the concrete fonns 
ofstn, but there is yet a looi-biu which has to be confessed and removed 
before conscience is at peace. 

TO Lethe is not yet Lethe to the pdgtim The river reflects him to himself 
in all hia ^hame and confusion. Line 79 presents another of the pictures of 
t^ild'life which are among the special 1 cautics of the Comtnedia Who has 
not Mit that even in a mother’s pity there is a bitterness of reproof f 

W The limit which the angels reai-h is suggestive, Dante has reached 
the **large room," the locus sputtosus of Ps. xxxi. 9. The angels will nut 
go further into the passionate complaint that follows, for they mean tho 
psalm to be, .os Dante h.ad felt it to be, a psalm of consolauon. To him it 
Is an appeal to Beatrice to have compassion on the pemteut, and teasa 
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E*en as the snows that on the tall trees stay, 

Along Italia's backbone are congealed, 

Swept on and bound as winds Sclavonian play. 

Then trickling flow, the whole vast mass unsealed, 

At the mere breath of blast from shadelcss clime. 

As candles near the fire their substance yield, 

So stood I tearless, sighless, for a time, 

While yet they sang whose praise ascends on high, 
Following th* eternal spheres ifi ceaseless chime. 

But when I heard in their sweet melody 
Uow me they pitied, more than if they said, 

“ Why, lady, dost thou thus his spirit try ? ” 

The ice that all around my heart was laid 
Passed into wind and water, and with pain. 

Through mouth and eyes from breast its issue made. 
She on the aforesaid margin of the wain 
Still standing, to those creatures ever blest 
Then turned her speech, and then 1 heard the strain : 
“ Ife in the day eternal know no rest. 

So that nor night nor sleep from you can steal 
One step upon the world’s great path imprest; 
Therefore my answer greater care must seal. 

That he may hear me well who there doth weep, 
And 80 a grief to guilt proportioned feel. 

Not only as the wheels majestic sweep 

That guide each seed to its appointed end, ' 
According as the stars their concert keep, 

come to his rehef. The psalm orruts in the /iom. Bret' m thr Matins for 
Tuesday Lme q3 is obviously an allusion to Plato's thought of the music 
of the Spheres (Cit. Soinn, Sci/' f, 5). 

W The landscape scene, such a-, may have been seen from Perugia or 
Assisi, takes its place side by side with that of // xxiv T-15 for complele- 
and beauty. 

100 A V. 1. gives desira, “the right-hand m'lrgin,” but detfa, which I 
have adopted, is every way preftrable. There is no adequate reasun for 
assuming a change of position s.iice 1. 61. 

The phrase comes probably from the d*es epf^rnttaiit of a Pci. in. t 8. 
The thought is that ihc angels rest not night nor day. that, as m the teaching 
of Aquinas {Svmm u 57. i), they know all thn c t <■'•! present, future; 
not as men know them, through the *ieuse=, bu' '-i '’ir*. t ai i uf the mteliect. 

The lines count up all the influences which had contributed to endow 
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But through the bounteous graces God doth send. 
Which hav'C such lofty vapours for their rain. 

No mortal can his glance so far extend. 

He, when his new life he did first attain, ^ 

Potentially was such that every good 
In him had power a wondrous height to gain. 

But all the more perverse, and wild, and rude 
Becomes the soil, with ill seed, lett untilled, 

As ’tis with more of natural strength endued. 

Awhile my face was strong his life to build, 

And I, unveiling to him my young eyes, 

Ill the straight path to lead him on was skilled. 

So soon as I had reached the point where lies 
Our second age, and I my life had changed, 

Me he forsook, and chose another prize. 

Dante with the promise and potency of good. I'hese were (i) those of the 
spheies and the stars which move m them, as m //, xv. 55, Par, xxii. tia; 
(2) the graces of the Spirit. These, if habit had been allowed^ to npen 
tliem, might have developed into highest excellence. As in the title of the 
book so named, so here also we liesitate between the two possible meanings 
of k'i^a JVftaz'a, as the epoch of a new era in Dante’s hfe, or as simply ss 
youth 1 incline in both cases to the former 
US The thought is that of the familiar cor^n//ta optimi ^esstma, perhaps 
also of /Ie5. vi. 8 and Ism. v. 1-5 

Commentators as usual group themselves into two ranks, (1) taking 
the words that follow as referring to the living persunal Beatrice; (2) as 
having absolutely no reference to her, but indicating only («) the orthodoxy 
of i>ante’b eaily faith and the purity of hih youthful life, or (^) his early 
initiation into some Ghibellme or hfaiiicluean association At the nsk of 
trying to unite wh.at might seem two incompatible theories, 1 adopt both (1) 
tmd (an). From the hist the living Beatnce, even as a child, had roused 
the boy Dante to the consciousness i>f a higher life possible throuj^h 
wisdom. When in mature life he followed the wise of heart of all ages In 
taking woman’s beauty as the symbol of that wisdom {Prov. viu., fVtsd. iv,» 
JKccivv, U,, Plritn, Boethius), no other face than hers came before bis 

inner vision. Her eyes were something more than “demonstrations'* 
iCamt, lii. 15). He could not look on them or recall them without hi^lier 
intuitions than those of which he had before been conscious. 

lao The second age beaius at twenty-five {Conv. iv. 24), and Beatrice 
died, or rather “chan^n her life/' m lapo (June 9th), precisely at the 
threshold of that age. The efforts of the allegonsts to bring the death of 
the impersonal Beatrice into their scheme arc u curiosity of bterature, but— 

Non ra^oniant dt lor, ma^uarda epassaP 

Following the clue which 1 have taken, f see in hia givinjg himself to others 
both his waiideruig affections and his erratic speculations, the Donna 
GtntiU" of F. N, and a philosophy which, beginaing with Boethius, 
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And when I iiad from flesh to spirit ranged, 

And loveliness and virtue in me grew, 

I was to him less dear and more estranged. 

His feet he turned to way that was not true, 

Following of good the semblance counterfeit, 

Which ne’er to promise gives fulhlment due. 

Nought it availed the Spirit to entreat. 

Wherewith, in visions oft and otherwise, 

I called him back, but lutlc heed to meet. 

So low he fell, that ways, however wise, 

Were all too feeble found his soul to save. 

Save showing him the lost ones’ miseries. 

For this I trod the gateways of the grave. 

And unto him who thus far was his guide, 

The prayers were borne which with my tears I gave. 

The sovran wull of God would be defied 
If Lethe should be pa-.-'Od, and such a food 
Be tasted, yet no recktming be supplied 

Of penitence that pour-^ its tears in flood.” 

} >risst;d on to Avcirhues, anil teiidctl to M.af:riilisin ot Knitht l^In The-.i 
<wm the fu-.i uf m1i ii 1ms been c.illeil (In '* I uloyv'' of houi,’* 

life. Comp Wiiti*, /’ i on the o/ Life 

Even Dante's niairii^^e, the u.snlt ii't of spniit.iii*: ms alFci turn, but of the 
pressure of the advice ol fiLends, may have !>li ii,cd to him, as lie looked 
back on it, to have been an unfait'ilalncss Vjth n; the Inith and its 
personal embodiment In hi^ studies, ni his convivial iiours with Forc-e 
(C. xxm. 115), in his home life, in his pjluical ambitions, he had been 
following false images of good 

The fact statod is a striking revelation of Iiante's inner life His 
visions of the niglit wtie haunlcd, as JVlilton’s were by the form of his 
second wife, by the ideal beauty of the Jleatiice whom he had lost He 
awoke, but only to descend to the lowi i level of his daily life, or, it may 
be, lower still A whole volume of ejkpeneni,cs is wiapt up in the woid 
“otherwise,'’which, though it may mLltnie waking visions, as distinct fiom 
dtCams, can scarcely be conhned to them Comp. C N t 40, 41 
H8 The words remind us of /’^r.lvxiii 17 Ino only lu.il safeguiid 
.tgainst walking with the ^corners and the sensual was to sliow. the wandeici 
“the end of the>e men," of the sensual, the lurctifs, the iinliciicvcrs. 1 In* 
verses epitomise the history of II i) 

Something more is needed for the absolute cleat ne ' and peace_ of 
which Lethe is the symbol than any coiilession of single lattU!i classified 
under certain heads. The repentance is tomjjieted only when, as 111 Ps ti , 
Rom, viiy the penilcnt goes to the fons ei ori^o of the whole, the departure 
fiotn hia first love, human and divine, through which he lost his punty and 
peace. 
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Tht sharp Agony of Rrfxntance—The Baptam of hethe—The 
neiv Companion- The Gryphon as the Brtad oj Heaven 

O THOU who art beyond the sacred stream,'* 

Turning her utterance then point-blank to me, 
Which even edgewise keen and sharp did seem. 

She then began again immediately, 

“ Say, say if this be true; with charge so great * 
Thine own confession should commingled be.*’ 

So crushed was 1 beneath that burden’s weight, 

That my voiv,e moved, and yet all broken fled. 

Ere from its organs speech was separate. 

Awhile she bore it, then, “ What think’st thou?’’ said ; 
“Answer me now; for those thy memories sad 
Arc by the stream not yet extinguished.” 

Confusion and dismay together bade 

A “ Yes ” from out my lips in such wise flow, 

That to hear it sight's help must needs be had, “ 
E*cn like an arbalest, when string and bow' 

Are overstrained, and with full force no more 
The arrow to its destined mark doth go. 

So I gave way beneath that burden sore, 

Pouring full flood of many tears and sighs, 

And my voice failed ere half its course was o’er. 
Whence she to me: “ Why didst thou not arise 
To my desires, that thou should’st love the Good, 
Beyond which nought that men aspire to lies, 

S The reproaches ''f C. xxx. 107-145 had been indirect, spoken to the 
anj^elb, though at JVante. Now Beatrice’s \oice js like ttiat of Nathan, 
“ Thou art the man ” 

13 The pilgrim had not yet passed through Lethe, .ind the old sins of sense 
and ^irit might well iherefiarc be recalled 
, IS-SB The picture of shame and confusion of fare has scarcely a parallel in 
literature, save in the Seven Penitential Psalms, of which Dante’s penitence 
i& more or h ss the embodiment. The feeble “ yes," seen m the movement of 
the Unsi rather than heard, is all that at hrst hnds utterance. Was pante 
traitsi^ring to the shores of Lethe the feeling which he had known in the 
confessional, at Rome or elsewhere, under the hands of some expert priest, 
skilled in the discipline of souls? 

32 The natural interpretation of the words that follow is simple enough 
The personal Beatrice reproves the man who had loved her for Imvlag, after 
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What pits that lay across, what chains withstood, ^ 
So that thy hope of passing farther on 
Thou shouldst have laid aside in reckless mood? 

And what allurements or what vantage shone 
Upon the brow of others to thine eye. 

So that thy steps to seek for them were won?” ^ 
Then, after I had drawm one bitter sigh, 

Scarce had I voice wherewith to answer her, 

And my lips struggled hard to make reply. 

Weeping! said, “The things that present were 

With their false pleasure led my steps aside ^ 

Soon as thy face was hidden from me there." 

her deaih, proved fd.ltllll'^s to hei memory and ti iiibferred hiii aficcUnjj lo 
others. Tlie non-naluial iuterpretatjon of thi, .il]egori-.ls w}»u h finds ki 
beatnet oulj the symbol ofT.h--<jIogy m the abstraot, iqjio.i.chiiiy hei sotiry 
for having tuined aside to seoular studies, is enttiinbcrcd with the dittiv.rUy 
of defining what IS meant by the deatli of '1 lieolo An < \.iiiiiik ol what 
might have been, had he acted othorwi'.t., is foniid in the life of one who 
neeiua so f.ir remosed ftoni Uante that it is hard for us at hr.i to realise iht* 
thought that theie was any jiaralh li an between them f'eiv vMiters can be 
more contrasted wuh ea* h uthci tnm the auth.'is of the and of 

the Morning and Rventn^ Hymns, and yet, as I read tin life of Ken, and 
espeualiy his Funeral Sermon on LaJv Margaret Maynani, the thought 
comes into iriy mind that he too had liad in her his vision of a lluatrioe, whom 
he loved as a guide and teacher, w'llh no touch of sensual pas'>ion, and whose 
influence w.is stiong to purify and cimubk his whole life. And when hbe 
died she became to him as one who had never “known any sui but that 
ienoiance or iiifti uiity," and who h id passed to the bosijiii of her Heavenly 
BndegioiMii, wbeic how ladiant hci crown is, how icstatic her joy, how high 
eJcaltcd she is in degiee of glory, ts impo'-sihle to be described." Jiy a curious 
coincidence, he too tuin" to the I'eniy sfionsa Je Ltbano, to the “ Uiidcgrunm's 
garden, where, when the south wind blows, the several spices and gums, the 
spikenard and the cinnaninQ, the frankincense and the myrrh,’ blend their 
fragrance, as a parable of the excellences of the “ gracious woman " whom he 
honours (Ken, Prose Works^ ed. 1838, p 134) 

The Highest Good is none other than God Himself Coinp. //. 111. 18, 
and Conv 11 8, iv sa To this Dante, under Ijeatrice’s iiillucnce, had for a 
time aspired, but his fitst love waxed cold 
® The MSS vary between ci/i’r‘/='Otlier goods or desires, and altUt other 
women The former seems preferable. 

^ The confession of the solitary '^yes” is expanded 'Ihe penitent has 
been misled by countciieit shows ol good (C. \xx 131}. The loss of 
Beatrice's presence had turned him to them fur consolation Hv. forsook the 
heavenly life fur that of earth. The “gciiUc lady” of V. N c jO. may have 
been, as many iliiiik, one such comfuitcr (Cflwz'. u e) In li. 16 ht 
iJentifies that “ geiiilu lady,” perhaps in an uvci-subile .duiiliought, with 
Philosophy, but there no tone of jjcnitciioe 01 sliauic 4 .ie we, a-« some 
have thought, to see in his confession here a recantation of the language of 
tl» Comtilo, an acknowledgment that he had loied Wi.iiom not wisely hut 
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And she: Hadst thou been silent or denied 
What thou confessest, not less known had been 
Thy guilt: from such a Judge thou caiist not hide. 
But when a man’s own mouth is open seen " 

Himself of sin accusing, then the wheel 
In our court turns against the sword-edge keen. 
Howe’er this be, that thou more shame mayst feel 
For that thine error, and in other years, 

Hearing the Sirens, more thine heart mayst steel, 

Li St thou, and cease awhile to sow in tears ; 

So learn thou how, though buried in the tomb, 

I should have led thee up the heavenly stairs. 

Never to thee did such full rapture come 
From art or nature, as from that fair frame 
I dwelt in, for which now earth finds a home ; 

And if to thee through my departure came 
The loss of highest joy, what mortal thing 
Should th6n have stirred thee with hot passion’s 
flame ? 

By the first stroke that did experience bring 

Of earth’s false shows, thou shouldst have upward 
striven 

Thy flight to me, no longer such, to wing. 

Ill was it when thy pinions down were driven 
To wait new wounds,—some girl of little price, 

Or other vain thing, for but brief use given. 

too well, oi la refer the wanderings that he now speaks of to aberrations of 
another kind ’ Of liie two, 1 indine to the latter \icw, but both maybe 
coiiibined 

■U Beatrice prodaiins the laws of pard'ni m the co'irt of Heaven {Ps. xxxi. 
5' Ptw xxMii. 13; \ }chn\ o) 

^ The Sirens are identified, as. in C >1* 19, Pay xii. 8 with scnmal 
pleasure They w ould scan cly be fit mbols nf the cannii 01 civil law, or of 
Aiisiotelian philosophy as contrasted with the 1 henlogy which the allegoiists 
identify with Beatrice 

W tven the earthly beauty in which I>aute had found a symbol and a 
witness of the highest beatitude had proved to be perishable, and the fact that 
It proved so should have led him to seek the things that are above, 

W The or “girl of litilc price." hdi, been identified, according 
10 men’s wanderings of thought, (i) with tlm Dotma Grntile of the V, 

«. 36; (a) with Gemma Donati, Dante’s wife; (3) with the Gentucca of C. 
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CANTO XXXI 


The callow bird makes trial twice or thrice ; 

Put all in vain the net is spread, or dart 
Shot from the bow before the fledged one’s eyc^.’* 
As little children, dumb with shame’s keen smart. 

Will listening stand with eyes upon the ground, ' 
Owning their faults with penucnnal heart, 

So then stood I, and she said, “Since ’tis found 
So hard for thee to listen, lift thy beard ; 

In seeing shall rhy pain yet more abound.” 

With less resistance is a stout holm cleared 

From out the soil by wind from our clime sent. 

Or land where great larbas was revered, 

Than I my chin at her command upbent ; 

And when she said “ thy beard ” instead of “ face,” 
I knew the barbed sting of her argument. ' 


XXIV 17 , (4) with the sucular Misdoin whuh look the pljce of Theology m 
DdRti.'i> studies. It (lor'i not «eein tn me piohalde that he iv'inld l>.ive useej 
so contemptuous* a term in re1erf.n<^ to (i) or (>) (?) is e^chukU by the fai.t 

that Beatrice speaks in 1300 of the past,^ and that Geniiicca >»as then a thiid 
(4) belongs to n iheoiy winch, so f.»r is ii denit.% the p».ison.d«ty of Be^tucc, 
1 have throtighout reiertea I m-'line acci-idmgly to the Ijchef that the 
word** refer to some p.issing wandt rings of dcsiie in the uitcrval between 
Beatrice’s* death and Iiantei, marriage, those wanderings synchronising, n 
may be, with mental aberrations 

fli Comp /’rr’s^ i 17 Lane gives anfthcr of the studies of child-life 
which we have i-o often nuieil (t xw 79'! 

Curiously enough the heard is wanting in all portraits of Dante. The 
Bargello portrait gives almost the smoothness of youth The jda-tcr cast 
taken after death is nearly as smooth 'Fo wear i beard seems to have been 
the exccjitiori rather than the rule m the latter half of the t3th century , yet 
the words here clearly imply that he wore one in A n So also ran the 

common speech of those who said, “ Sec the man who has been in Hell , how 
his hair and beard are scorched ’ ’ See the curious disseitation on this point 
by Scarabelli (^Bartaprohnlrle di Dante Ahghien, Bologna, 1874), The 
TOUitofthe word is, of course, that he could not plead youth as an excuse. 
He was twenty-five when Beatrice died, thirty-five whf n -.he lays bare Irefone 
him the record of the ten years that lay between Bote (I" D ) si eak? of 
lus beard as an indication of his grief nnd geneial neglect of i onvcntionahties 
on Beatrice’s death 

Must MSS give " fiuf clime " {nastral ventr), but it seems a curious 
way of describing the North for an Italun. l^osbinly Dante wrote after a 
long expeiience of a cold ‘-piing to the Apcnruncs. '1 he residing austral has 
little to recommend it. Butt, ingeniously buggests mixCsU.xI, ic the mistral^ 
or mast'^r-wiiid. J'he land of larbas. king of Libya, and sun of Ammon 
(ydSw. tv. 196), points to the south wind. 
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CANTO XXXI 


And as my face I lifted up a space. 

Mine eyes then saw those primal creatures blest 
Had ceased to scatter flowers all o*er the place. 

And then those orbs, their fear still manifest, 

Saw Beatrice to the Creature turn ® 

Which Natures twain in Person one possessed. 
Beneath her veil beyond the river’s bourne 
She seemed to me her old self to excel. 

More than, when here, all others ever born. 

So did the sting of penitence impel, 

That of all else, what most had drawn me on 
To love it, now 1 loathed as foe most fell. 

And such self-knowledge preyed my heart upon, 

That I fell conquered ; and what I was then 
She knows who gave the first occasion. 

Then, when my heart new outward strength did gain, 
The lady fair, whom I had found alone, 

Near me I saw, saying, *‘Hgld me, hold,” again. 

Up to the throat within the river thrown, 

She drew me on behind her, while she went, ^ 
As though a shuttle o*er the stream had flown ; 

And as my way to that blest shore I went, 

“ Asperges me ” I heard so sweetly sung, 

I cannot it in thought or words present. 

78 The <;cattering was that of the flowers in C. xxx aa 
81 The defiiiite use of the dogmatic language of the Chtirch’s faith Axes the 
meaning of the Gryphon, and unless we a&suine Dante to have been a "'hiri- 
ttque rn dihrie" viiring under a mast, excludes every other interpretation. 
The fact that lleatiice turns to the Gryphon represents the truth that the 
Wiklomwiii'i ’."•■'p'' ^"nr'i,rr*'*.e'rp’p*^.rRt*’*D"’in“Nature,restsatlastin 
tUcmystct} ui: 11.i* lai.ww , i »the poet’s son Pietro. 
In that contemplation she glowed \^ith a new beauty that surpas^ted the old. 

S 9 A V, L gives tttrde instead of vtneer^ —"beyond the river’s green 
bourne,"—^probaldy a coirectioo to avoid the repetition of vjneer, Witte 
conjectures *^cke vtncea" in 1 . 84, and this 1 have followed. The vision of 
the supreme beauty of holiness completes the conversion. All lower shows 
of good vanish in its presence. Now therefore is the time for Lethe, and 
Matilda is at hand, the type of active, cheering sympathy—hardly, wUh 
SfAri,t of the absolving work of the priesthood, any more than Beatnce is 
the type of the Pope’s infallibility—to lead him safely through the river. 

“Shuttle” answers to Ilal x/eia y. II, give sfola — a garment, or 
scetlfty said to be an old Venetian word for 
>8 Asptr^ m* {Ps li. 9> entered into the ritual of Confession, and was 
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And then her arms the beauteous lady flung 
Around my head, and plunged me in the tide, 

So that the watei flowed down o’er my tongue ; 
Thence me she drew, and led me, punfied, 

Withm the dance ol that quaicriuon bright. 

And each embraced me m her arms oped wide. 

“ Here we arc nymphs, m Heaven are stars of light, 
Ere Beatrice trod earth’s lower ways, 

We were her handmaids by God’s order riglit ; 

We to her eyes will lead thee, but to gaze 
Upon the joyous light within, the three 
Whose glance goes deeper must thy visum raise.” 
Thus singing they began, and then led me. 

With them conjoined, towards the Gryphon’s breast, 
Where Beatrici^ turned to u» we sec. 

They said, “Take heed thou give thine e)cs no 
rest ; 

Before those emerald^thcc we now have set 
Whence Love against thee drew Ins weapons blest.” 

said licit (lie pmst 5piinl.led tli« iienitent with holv water Dante may 
have I'Cnrd it so spoken, ut, it may be, sinig as anantht^iii. 

(® Mcnioiy can rtx»r<iduce the -.weclcst iii’isic ol tarih, such as Cosella's 
(C. ti 113), but that of I’.ii.idise escapes it 

1*1 'Ihe immersion of the body siinbuh>ed llie ptuificaiioii of the '•enscs 
and the ai live Ide, that oi the head and the sw,dl>>wiii^ nf the w-iti 1 the 
fleaii'ing of thought and intmoty, the “inward paiis “ t/’x. li 6; Heh x 
sa) of mriu’s nature 

IW Ihe four nymphs who enibi ice the pilgrim arc, .is in (\ xxis. 130, the 
cardinal virtues. Augustnic (A/^ sr) hid given a precedent foi so dc'^cnbing 
tlieni. Hut their n>in><;try is not hunted to man's life on earth, i hey bdoni^ 
to the eternal order, and are, as in C 1. 3j->a7, stars in heaven. Comp. Par 
xxiti. a6 lor a like combination 

Have the words any point of conUct wuli the personal Ileairicc, er 
only with the mysiieal reprcsenLative of Divine WiMiom ? I answer the first 
question in the affirmative Dante held the doctrine of the errnon of som)«, 
of rtieir gifts and graces as being endowments from God (C. \vi 85-90, 
sxv. 70 76) 

111 Ihe three are the Christian graces, Faith, Hope, Charily <C. xxix. 
S80}, which, in their supernatural pi'wer, lead to a fuller Iciiowicdge of God 
than the natural virtues {,Conv in 14, tsj. 

lU Daiite IS in harmony with the profoundcst th( lights of all masters of 
the spiritual life. The highest cmisotne of the work ot virtue, grace, wisdom 
is that they lead the suul to Christ. 

IW Modern tiste wou’d have chosen “s.ipphirts' rather tlun emrralds, 
but the thought that there is a beauty in a geni-like gicenness oi eye is not 
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A thousand longings, hotter than e’er yet 

Was flame, mine eyes to those clear bright eyes 
drew. 

Whose steadfast gazing still the Gryphon met. 

As the sun’s image in a glass we view, 

So was that twy-formed Creature beaming seen, 
Now with these looks, now those, reflected true. 
7'hink, Reader, what my wonder must have been, 
When 1 beheld the object changclcs<i stand, 

Yet in its image changed in form and mien, 
While, full of joy, yet slow to understand. 

My soul its hunger fed with nourishment 
Which satisfies, yet stimulates, demand. 

Showing in every act their high descent. 

The other three moved on to harmonies 
With their angelic dancing in consent, 

“Turn, Beatrice, turn thy holy eyes,” 

So ran their song, “ to this tsiiy servant true, 

Who to sec thee hath dared such high emprise. 
For grace’ sake grant this grace, to yield to view 
Thy face to him, that he may well disv„ern, 
What thou dost hide, thy second beauty new. 


f teculiar to Diiitc. Comp Shakesp Komen and Jultit, iv i;, '‘An 
null not so grteii an eye or a quotation from Swinburne’s hilui iii N Q. 
6LhScr.,i si'O— 

“ Those eyes, the greenest of thinqs blue. 

The bluest of things yrey." 

See also letters ni .V Q , 6th Ser. i. 506. 

lit} xlic fire of love follows as the comj'letion of the work of tlie fire that 
buns aWriy the dios.h, ud the Incarnate Word i-, the object of that love. 

The ikought iss that of the “niaudold,'’ the “very varied" wisdom of 
God (L/A. Ill 10). Ti c cenhal truth remains one and indivisible, but it has 
many ainpects, and the soul ihil looks on the face of wi->dom sees there the 
glory of the Christ. The hymn of Clem. A 1 P^daf;; v. may be leftrred 
to as an illustration. A hundred parables .uid types lloat before the miod'a 
eye, but Christ, one and the same, ib “all in all," 
liM The thoueht may have come either from Ecclns \xiv 39 or from 
Greg. M Horn Saturiias apj/etxinmpatit" 

'rhe word for “ d.inoc " icanho') deserves a parsing note, (i) as fuund 
here only, (3) as probably derived from Corybas, and so pointing to a mystic 
orgiastic dance like that of the Corybautes. Some, however, take it a;^ « 
comeliness or grace. 

hW The “ second beauty ’’ is at once the transfigured glory of the persona] 
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CANTO XXXII 


O splendour of tlie living light eterne! 

Who is there that beneath Parnassus’ shade ' 

Hath paled, or quenched his thirst from its fresh 
burn, 

And would not seem to have his mind down-weighed. 
Seeking what thou appearedst to make kno\\n. 
Overshadowed by the heavens that music made. 
When to the open air thy form was shown r** 


CANTO XXXII 


*rke full l’'ii.ov of the ghtfeii Beatiiie—lhe '’ftie cf 
--''Vhe AsitfJitt! (jJ the Gryph\jn—'Tht sairerl 
Cha*. i and ts ivandtcus History 

So eager were mine eyes, and so at tent 
My ten years craving^thir>.t to satisfy, 

That every other scn'^c was lost and spent; 

Beyond, like walls that bounded cither eve. 

Reigned simple nescience, so that sweet *mile lent ' 
To the old net resistless mastery. 

And when pcrlortc iny face awhile was bent 
Tow'ards the left by those Dimitc Ones fair, 

For that 1 heard them say, “Ah, too intent!” 

And as clear vision fails before the glare, 

In eyes but lately smitten by the sun, 

So for a while nought saw I anywhere. 

But when my sight a little strength re-W’on— 

I say “a little ” with the “much” compared 
Of that bright glory T was forced to shun— 

Beatrice and the ftlory of the Divine which Dame had hitherto 

seen as through a veil, and now ^azes on hict. to face 
8 Tlie I', A', hxes ilie date of Beatrice's death as luxie g, tJi^j Here there 
is absolutely no standing>rooni for the theory t)i it Heairu c^lhcul.igy. 'Ihe 
“ old net" 11 that of the beauty which had, as in the I \ taken lum in Us 
meshes .ind held him fast, 

* Even the conlcinjilation isf Divine W isdoin may become cxtiainting for 
one who is yet in the tlcsh The ecstasy of the beatific vision requires the 
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I saw that to the right hand had repaired 

That glorious army, and had wheeled full round, 

So til at their face the sun and sev^cn flames shared. 

As ’ncath its shields, for due protection found, 

A cohort with its flag doth wheel and move, 

Ere the whole force its march about hath wound. 

That army of Heaven’s kingdom logh above, 

Which led the way, had all l’>cfore us passed. 

Ere the car’s pole its power to turn did prove. 

'Ehen to the wheels those ladies turned at last, 

And then the Gryphon moved his blessed load, 

Yet so that not one feather shook through haste. 

The lady fair who through the ford me towed, 

Statius and I, we tracked the wheel’s path well. 
Whose orbit marked with smaller arc the road. 

So, passing the high forest, where none dwell. 

Through fault of her who did the serpent trust, 
Angelic music with our footsteps fell. 

Perchance an arrow from the bow would just 

In three flights such a distance reach as wc ^ 

Our march, when Beatrice stepped down, had thrust. 

“Adam,” 1 heard them all speak murmuringly: 

Then they a tree encompassed stript and bare, 

No flower or leaf on any bough to see; 


immo) lal eye. I'or iiiuit.ils the excess of light bungs darkne,s5, and they 
need to lecover from it and return to the things of ednh The comparison 
ipipht s perhaps a mnmist-enie uf Ih^ntc's personaJ expeiience of weak and 
inflamed eyes(/'. .V. c. 40 , Coh" 111 6). 

Ill The I'h.inot precession had come from the east, like “ the dayspring 
from on high ” {Lvke i 7^. It now turns back, looking to the sun, and with 
the seven candlesticks in nront. We ask what does the retreat meant Is it 
like the depaitme of Astrira, the vanishing of .m ideal, the symbol of the 
decline and fall of the Church left in the «oi'd from its primal gloiy and 
completeness ^ The calmness of the movemetii 0 27) sepms to indicate the 
truth that as long as the Church was guided by Chnst there was no disorder 
or confusion in it. 

88 Matilda and Statius, a tKNfa fet nonet from the time of his entry on the 
earthly Paradise, follow the chariot on its right side, i.t , in company with 
the three supernatural graces. Faith, Hope, and Love. 

81 The earthly Paranise is void and without inhabitant through the primal 
sin of Fa e 

8? The reproaches remind us of Milton's For this we may thank Adam** 
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PURGATORY 

Its topmast branches, wide-spread everywhere, 

The more it rises, would from Indians gain 
In their woods wonder for its stature rare. 

“O Gryphon* blest art tlioi: who dost refrain 

Thy beak from that same branch, to taste so sweet, 
Since thence man’s niward parts felt torturing 
pain.” 

Thus round the strong tree, all in order meet, 

The others cried, and that twy-natured One, 
“Thus is the seed of all right kept complete.” 

And turning to the pole which he drew on, 

He brought it close below that widowed stem, 

And left theie bound what was indeed its own. 

And as the plants we know, when falls on them 
The sun’s great light with other radiance blent, 
Which beams behind the Fishes* starry gem. 

First swell and bud, and then with ornament. 

Each of its special tint, arc quick renewed, 

Ere the sun’s steeds to other stars are bent. 


iP. L. X 736). The tree round which tlie pi .sion h dt*; iw pumardy lh u 
of the knoM^ledjje of good and evd (C. xxiv, nf', xxxm 5S), Imi it become-., 
in Dante*'! manifold interpretation, the symbol also nf earthly vi tsdoni and 
earthly polity, as the lue of life is that of heave,il-j wisdom .md the hcasenty 
kingdom, and the'efore of the Roman Empire and Chinch, as the embodi¬ 
ment of both. It stands in both its asptets siiipt and bare., but its brarithes 
sweep far and wide as the symbol of the Uriii'.isal Monarchy For like 
imagery comp Ezek. xvxi 1-7 The referenre to “ Indians" come-, fioni 
Gtorz. ii. i7a“r24, but may also include reminiscences of what had been 
heard from Marco Polo or other travellers, 

^ The Christ had, as in the Temptation, resisted the alhirenients to v.liicb 
Adam had yielded lie would not )iold to those of sense; He isoiild not 
p:rasp the glory of the kingdoms of the world {Matt is i~ii ; Luke 
IV. 1-13). 

^ The voice of the Christ conAmis the beatitude just uttered. All 
nghteou.sness is found in self-denial, 1 e., m not eating of the foibidden 
fruit. 

® We enter into yet another, the historical, side of the symbolism Christ 
leaves His Church to the care of earthly wisdom as embodied in the Roman 
Empire. The thought worked out in Mon it. a-ia is embodied m the single 
tnplet. 

The astronomical description points to the season of Pisces {Lasca m 
rvitch) and Aries in the Zodiac, tnat is, to spiing, when what H-id seemed 
dry and withered begins to bud and burgeon. 
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Less than the rose yet more than violct-hucd 
Unfolding, then that tree new growth did gain. 
Whose branches erst so bare and naked showed. “ 
I never heard, nor ever here such strain 
As that they sang is heard by mortal car, 

Nor could I all its melody sustain. 

If 1 could paint how ruthless eyes and clear 
Were lulled to sleep with Syrinx’ tender lay, 

Those eyes to which much watching cost so dear. 

As artist, who with model paints away. 

Then would I picture how asleep I fell: 

Let him try who can slumber well portray. 

Therefore to pass to when I woke ’tis well, 

And sa) that then a brightness rent the veil 
Of sleep, and loud cry, “Rise* what dost thou? 
tell’ ” 

As once of old the apple-blossoms pale, 

Which with their fruit the angels satiate 
In Heaven, in wedding-feast perpetual, 

James, Peter, John were led to contemplate. 

And by them dazzled, at the v-oice returned 
By which was broken deeper slumber’s state. 

The colour can scarcely be other than synihulic. The new foliage of 
tht tree— “ fwrafur^ue Hi’^urs /fi>fides " ii. 8a)—is not green, but of 

the hue whit^h represents the fact that the blood of Christ and the Mood of 
martyrs give a new vitality to the tree of human wisdom and earthly empire, 
which had seemtd so dead 

W The "luthleiiv eyts " are those of Argus, who, set to watch over lo, was 
lulled to sleep by M*-*-' - h- told the tale of the loves of Pan and Syrinx 

and was then slam > ! ■ i 568, 747) _ 

W We note the similitude as appropriate in the artist who had learnt to 
paint from the life (y, AT. c. 35). The deep sleep which falls on Dante's soul 
prepares the way for another apocal^tic vision which takes the place of that 
which he had seen vanish. It is, it will be seen, of a very different character, 
telling not of the ideal glory of the Kingdom, but of its^ earthly vicissitudes. 
I shall endeavour to deal with this as I nave done with its forerunner, giving 
what seems to me the true interpretation, and not bewildering myseli or title 
leader with wanderings in the labyiinthine maxes of expositors. 

The transHguratiun is described as being to the full glory of the Christ 
what the .'ipplc-mossurn is to its fruit. That fruit, sc , the glory of the Man- 
God, is tho delight of the angels, and belongs, as the fruit of me tree of life, 
to the niairiage-suppcr (if the King As ihe three disciples were when the 
vision left them, so was Dante when he awoke from his deep sleep. He 
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And emptied saw the school in which they learned, 

As of Elias, so of Moses too, '''* 

And then their Master’s altered garb dneerned. 

So I revived, and near me came in view 
That holy lady who ray guide had been 
My path along the river to pursue. 

“Where then is Beatrice^” asked I, keen ^ 

With eager doubt; and she: “Lo! on the ground 
’Neath the fresh leaves she on the root doth lean. 

Sec there the company that gird her round; 

The rest the Gryphon follow now on high. 

With melody more sweet and more profound.” 

And whether she more fully made reply 
J know not, for there came before my ga?;e 
She who all power to hear more did deny. 

Alone she sat, on ground, of 'Fruih tlic base, 

Left there as guardian of the mysuc car, 

Which He bound there who tw\-formed nature 
sways. 

Then formed a rmg, by movement circular. 

Those seven fair nymphs with torches in their hand, 
Which safe from Acjuilft and Auster arc. 

“Here a short w'hile thou shalt as woodman stand, 

And with me shalt for aye be citi?;en 

Of that Rome where Christ heads the Roman band. 

turns to Matilda as early fnt-nd, and as tlie tvpe of sympathy and hope 
(C. xxviii 40), and asks whal it all means—“Wliett. is lleatnce''” He is 
hidden to look once more The Chn^t, and the sauit^ who represent the 
books of the Old and New I'estamcntt., and the angels, are gone , hut she, 
I)ivine Wisdom, is siiH there, iefi together with the natural and -.upernaiural 
^ irtuett as the giiaruian of the ( hurch. 

W The terra vera of the lulun seemed to require a paraphiasc. I lake 
it as indicating the hnal R-jine as the appointed centi*' of the hfe at cjiite of 
the Empire and of the f'hurtib 11 /larwiw, //. 11 a-j) 'UnTP th'' tret, 

grovks, thither the chariot i» brought The other view, th.it we sliould 
irantdate “ on the hare ground,” as indioalm;; the lowhiies-, of Ueatnee -■ 
Theology a= f^pintnal K^igion, scarcely necd^ disciicSion Comp <' xm gs, 
xvi. 06. 

The lights in the hands of the Nymphs are ohvi.ms’vtlie s^'eral graces, 
to which their names answer, manifested in life , pj^sildy al-so the sevtnfbid 
gifts of the Spirit as connected with tlm'-e grace-. 

100 " Here " is defined by ‘he terra vera " of I, 94 It w the earthly 
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Therefore, for good of evil-living men, 

Look on the chariot, and what there thou see’st. 
When thou to earth returnest, write thou then.” 

So Beatrice ; and I, who to the least 

Of her commandments gave my homage due, 
Turned eyes and mind to follow her behest. 

Never did fire from cloud its course pursue 
So swiftly downward ’mid the pelting shower, 

From the high sphere remotest from our view, 

As I then saw the bird of Jove pass o’er 
Down on the tree its very bark to break, 

Rending the flowers and tender leaves yet more; 

And that fierce blow did all the chariot shake, 

So that it reeled, like ship in sore distress, 

Where, starboard, larboard, waves their onset make. 

Then saw I how a vixen in did press, 

Inside that great triumphant vehicle, 

Which, ravenous, seemed no gOf;d food to possess. 


Roman Empire, embracing alt Italian life. Dante, at the assumed date of 
the vision, had NtiU some years before him of lile ii cliat region. But he 
would find hiiti'.elf there in a forest, not in a home , if not in a forest like that 
of //. 1 z-3, ><-1 'n that whith was difTerent from the true Rome as the 
earthly Jcrusalciiv was from the hea^eIlly. In that Rome, the Kume where 
God IS Kmperor, and Christ, as man, is citizen, Dante should be, with his 
ininshgured Beatrice, the snater m an endless life (C xiii 96) 1 note 

without comment the chief other interpreiation "Wl.en thou dicst thou 
shalt be hut a short time in Bur,; itory, and shall then pass at once from the 
earthly tn the heiveniy Paradise ” 

It is, a^ler Dante’s manner to give, after the pattein of Daniel, E/ekici, 
and St- John, these rapid surveys of history. See the allegory of the “ ^rand 
old foim" of Cietef V. Jtiv. lo^-iao), and tlie Roman eagle in Par. vu 37-* 
L I. Such survey^ furnished ideas which might avail for the reformation of 
the w orld 

113 The bird of Jove is with Dante (Par vi i) the received symbol of 
Roman power, as to E/ekiel (xviu 3, 4) it had been of Nebuchadnezzar. It 
has made its nest in the true as ihe type of cisil order. It attacks the 
chariot and injures the tree’s foliage. The Emperors persecute the Church, 
and tn so doing bring loss uf strength upon the empire. 

Tile synibolism was so current that it needs no explanation, but it may 
be worth noting that in 1300, the assumed date of the vision, Giotto, m Rome, 
probably with Dante, was painting lus famous pictuie of the JVaz/tcaif/a for 
St. Peter’s (A/, ix 5). 

The Vixen, die fux-bilch, U the representative of the lurestea, pre* 
eimuently the Arian, which harassed the Church when the persecutions 
ceased. Those heretics had ceased to feed oh the true food of the Church's 
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But, chiding it for its sins horrible. 

My Lady turned it to such hasty flight, 

As through its flesh!ess bones was possible. 

Then, by the way whence first it came to sight, 

1 saw the eagle to the car descend, 

And leave it feathered with its plumage light. 

As from a heart that hitter grief doth rend, 

So came a voice from Heaven, and thus it cried : 
“Ah, bark of mine ! what ill freight thee doth 
bend r ” 

Then the earth seemed to me to open wide, 

And ’twixt the wheels a dragon did I see, 

Who pierced with upward tail the chariot's side ; 
And, like a wasp with sting drawn back, did he. 
Coiling the whole length of his evil tail, 

Wrench out the floor and vanish tortuously. 

That winch remained behind, as fertile vale 

Is clothed with grass, was soon with plumage clad, 
Offered, perchance, with mind where did noi fail 
Pure thoughts and good; and lo ! that vesture had 
Covered both pole and wheels m briefer span 
Than sigh keeps open lips of one that’s sad. 

life, the doctrine of the Scriptures and they wert driven forth hy the 
wisdonL '»ymboli‘j''d by of the great T')octori> of the Churth 

Tnt eagit clothing the chaiioi with it'i own featheis answers to the 
fabuloui* Donation of Constantine, in which Dante, though in Mon. iii. lo ho 
had defended it with apologetic limitations, came to see (//. xiy, 115) the 
starting-point of the later corruptions of the Church The ship was thus, as 
the voice (Christ's or Peter's ?) proclaims, overladen with its freight of 
worldly possessions Witte mentions a legend that at the time of the 
Donation a voice was heard from heaven, “ Hodie diffu^um est ventnum tn 
Eec^tA Dei.” 

136 The dragon indicates a new pelil which 'V ' 1 s.-.- Historically 

it may represent the iconoclastic (juanul whicii • . . t 1 ■ i from the 

Wesitrn Church, or the aggressive conquests of Mahomet, who, .is in II. 
xxviii. 31, is regarded as the greatest ot all schiMiiaiics, but (' 
probably to be taken, as m Eev, xii 3, a, ^ '*> »nbol of >he Devil, as 

the great enemy and divider, working thtough all hum ui schismatics 

137 The temporal power and wealth increased, and appiopnat d more and 
more of what bad been the riches and prerogaiive of the hinpii i, bestowed 
by Pepin and Charlemagne, as Dante admits, with good intentions, bm with 
disastrous results. The vvry wheels of the chariot were clothed with the 
eagle's feathers. Bishops, clergy, monastic orders were all eoriched, to 
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The holy structure, thus transformed, began 

To thrust forth heads from out each separate part, 
Three at the pole, one where each angle ran. 

With horns like oxen, lo ! the three did start, 

But for the four, one horn in front was found; 

Such monster ne’er hath met man’s eye or heart. 

Firm as a rock upon high mountain ground, 
i saw a harlot sit at ease thereon. 

Shameless, with wanton eyes that glanced around. 

their own detriment and that of tht.ii people , and al! thib came as by leaps 
and bounds, with a quickness which aegrasated the evil. 

142 ' 111 ., ^ijvlii htadb with their ten hums are clearly based upon the vision 
of the beast in Rev. xin. i, hut the symbolism is somewhat obscure , all the 
mure so as in H, xix lou (wlieie see note) the head, and the hums bad 
appeared as belonging to ihe pnn.itive and iincorrupU-d Chut-ch. The general 
drift of commentators tends to seeing in them the vices that are opposed to 
the seven \irtues, yr the seven gifts of the Sfiirit, the sins ih it arc trail .grci- 
siofis of the ten coiimnndmciits, as the consequence of the Clmrch's wealth ; 
blit this docs not espl.im why three of the heads have two horns each and 
the others only one, ami gcntial'y is sc irccly satisfa- lorv I fear I must s.iy 
the same of th( r. • .1 < i mjeiiuie (/.'/./.V') that tin, he.nK represent the 
'L\eu elt'i tors ■■! i ■ K*i j'lre as originally uoininatcd hy ihi I’ope in virtue 
of his tempni jJ pitwcr, the three h'*ads with two Imrii-. ans<»eiiiig to the 
three arclihi'.hop-ekctors (Masciuv, Treves, and Cohigne), and the others to 
the four setulai princes At tin, iisk of adding aiiolher cvinjecture to the 
limbo of sMiiitus 1 suggest ihat the four single homed luMds may stand 
for the four mendicant orders (Donanicaii , I'rnncisc.uis, Carmelites, and 
Atigusimiansl, which were recognised by (*regorv X. in the Council of 
Lyons ui A p 127? , {i) that the tlnee with two hiuns may lepresenc either 
the three glades of the priesthood, or more piobably the thue more pnwciful 
ivt jivImvi 1 rirf^V 1ll«s All 


divide*! \S'( stern ChnMc idom fietwecn them, almost evtr\ city ASVigniag to 
them Its Hlack Friais or its White Knars, see the Creed Piers Pl&wman, 
J 4 it-W 0 The closing scene of the vision is somewhat easier to interpret. 
There is a consensus of interpreters that the harlot is the Curia Koniaaa, 
impersonated in Ilonitace VIII , that the giant lover is Philip le Bel ol 
France; that thr blows wlnrh he inrlicts on her repicsent the outrages of 
Anagni (C xx, 86), that the dragging of the chariot through the wootH 
iiiswers to the Babylonian captivity *>r the Pope<' at Avignon The two 
points which remain Cib3::iire are (1) the mutual embraces of the giant smi 
the harlot, which seem at variance with the long conflict between Philip 
and Boniface; (r) the glance at Dante which turned those embraces into 
{calousy and suspicion 'Ihe explanatioa is, however, not far to xeek. 
There was a time, a'i<l it was piectsely that of the date of the vision in 1300, 
(he year of Jubilee, when the Pope and the K.ing were for a time lesori' 
tiled. Bon'face had been accejp'ted as ajrkjitratpr between Philip and 
Edward I. France sent her pilgrnttf( ofTeriiigs to Rome. In 

inviung Charles of Valois to act as pnhKQGli^ Italy and tempting him 
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And that his prize might not from him be won, 

1 saw a giant there, who stood erect, 

And many a kiss eacli gave the other one; 

But when lier lustful, wandering eyes direct 
On me she turned, furthwuh her lover rude 
Scourged her from head to foot as one <^iiEpcct; 
Then, full of jealous doubt and wraihl'ul mood, 

He loosed the monstrous toim, and through the glade 
Dragged it, until J found m that s.ime woftd 
Shield from that haricot and the beast new-mavlc 


CANTO XY'tlU 


BtJt} tLe -~—7 U' 7 rU? ftt ,r I / tU Vn , — }'c Rvt'ii 

j/ PinuL.,sC‘ -Eun^c and t>.t B^uh 

“ venerutif gent thus in strain 

Alternate, three and foui, svvctt psalmody, • 

The ladies then began to weep amain, 

with the crown ot Sicily^ Itomfice appealed to he leain u on a French 
alliance as against tht hmpirc In Milman's (/- C v.i, 8 rf), 

** 3 he embers i»f tint fatil controversy between the of i'taiiee and 

Boniface, whieli were bereaftcr to blaup liUo such luiiiuus coutl.iL;rat!on, 
were bmouklcriiig nm- ^.irded, and to all seeniitig ulteily estinuuishcd. 
Philip, the brother of Charles of Valois, might appear ihe dearest and most 
obedient son of thf* Church *’ Nor is the solution of the other problem far 
to '«ek. We need not supouse, as some comrneiilators have done, that 
Dante means by himself the Italian pen]de, or tht laity of Christendom, or 
the Ohibelhne party as such. Wl.m the contest broke out a^.iiii, Dante's 
sympathies (L x\ &'j 9^) wcie with the Pope aj.’amst Philip UonifaCe, 
With waim professions of fnenaship, Tecou;nised Albert ot Austria as 
Kmjieror, dismissed h's French supiwtcr^, and fell back on the Italians. 
Xi probable enoiiftli thiluDante, who niixt-d so freely and t>iok so 
Itfoniinent a share ni the political mtivemeiits of the time, may Imvc had 
aome part in dctei nulling the new tendiincics, probable also that he in igni- 
fied diat part, and persuaded hiimclf that Phihvis jc.dousy w.is the lesult 
of his uifluence with the Pope. The two last lim.s may, 1 concene, point 
to the fact that Dante had fow^ a shelter for a tiint in the very forest— 
the kingdom of Fiance—to wldta the chariot had been dragg**d, 

J-IS /'*. Ixjiix., which QCeitrs in the Matins <if the Ro'n Ihcv. for 
'Hiursday, and of which wf^ hisvii tlm i)ii>t woids, .idaplcd itself naturally 
to the evdb of the time with the last Canto had ciitl'.d The ouir.ijgc 

of Anagiii, the persecutifln oX lh« T^ertiplars, the lawlessness that prevailed 
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And Beatrice, breathing many a sigh. 

And Pad, in such wise listening stood, her hue " 
With Mary^s pallor at the Cross might vie ; 

But when the others from their song withdrew, 

Then standing up to speak, aloud cried she. 

And answer made, all fiery-red to view: 

“ Modtium^ ei non vidchitis me 

Et tterum Ah ! listen, sisters dear : 

Modteum^ ci vos vidchiUs mc.^' 

Then placing all the seven in front of her, 

And beckoning only, bade me next to move. 

Me and the lady, and that poct-seer. 

So she passed on, nor deem I that above 

Ten steps she onward went, ere with her eyes 
She rested on mine owm with light of love, 

And with calm aspect, '‘Come more quickly,” cries; 

“ So if it be my will to speak with thee, 

Thou mayst be near to hear what I a<ivise.” 

And when 1 drew nigh, as was meet For me, 

She said, “ My brother, wherefore art not bold 
To question, now thou hast my company?” 

And as with those whom too much awe doth hold, 
Who, when they speak to men of greater might, 
Scaice from their teeth their living speech unfold, 

in Ruine as the “AMtlowcd city,” Tniijlit all lie re id m between the lines of 
thf ffreat dirRi'-psidni As the first itnewcd the scene of Calvary (C. xx. 
87), so llcitiii e becomes as the Mater dolorosa.^ or Lady of Sorrows, weep- 
inp by tlie Cioss But she rises fiom her sorrow with the glow of righteous 
anger, and has a worrl of hope, such as had comforted the disctples of tbo 
Christ. Wisdom ai u truth seemed to have left the wuild for a time, but 
after a “ little while ” they would be seen again, and the tyranny would be 
overpast {John xm. iG-aa) 

15 StatiU'i is still with Dante and Matddi,j^ossibly .as representing the 
element of ailtuie which suflered in the suneuugs of the Church, uid 
sympathised with them (C. x\ii 86) 

n Tlie ten step arc probably, as a ceitain for an uncertain number, the 
symbol of the '‘little while " of which Beatrice had sfirAcn. or possibly may 
point to the interval between the electiot\of Clemen V, m 1305 and 1314, 
when I)anle was expecting the tnuniph of Henry VII , and with it the 
restoration of the Church to Koine. As bfdng a perfect number, it repre* 
serited a penod fixed by Divine appointmeftt (CiWf. ii. 15). 

Beatrice aildresses Daintc in the same terms as Matilda (C xxix. 15), 
1 he lover has become the brother. 
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So chanced it with me that my voice aright 
I scarce could frame. “ Dear lady, what I seek 
Thou knowest, and what best may give me ^ 

Then she to me: “ From shame and shrinking weak 
I wish thee now thvsclf to extricate, 

So that no more as dreamer thou mavst speak. 

Know that the car the serpent broke ot Utc 
Was and is not; let him that’s guilty know 
God’s vengeance fears no sop that bar'; it'' lute. 

The eagle shall not always hcirlc'.s go, 

That to the chariot left his plumed wings. 

Whence it a monster, then a prey did grow. 

Surely I see, and sight true utterance brings, 

The stars already near the appointed hour, 

And knowing not delays nor hmderings, 

When the Five flundred, Five, and Ten, with power 
As sent from GoJ, shall slay that harlot vile. 

And with her, too, her giant paramour. 

The fell and trcinh'.inK of // ii which Daiitc feJls tci he, as It 

u<.ie, his lieseltiiu inftiinity, are wilh hmi it the si^'ht uf the new t\ils t!i it 
weie corainf; on liio Lhnrch as they luil hcen at tin. h uf In, 

pilgrimage. 

^ The words are an ciln) of IveT>. xvu. c), tmt with a widely difh rf'nt 
application 'Ihe car wlurh the dragon had nnit iCimlLi, llie vi'-ihlt; 
Church of Chnvt, was foi .i time .iniung the third’s of tlw p ist 'i In CIiuilIi 
at Avignon was but a r.iunteileit mockery of taat of Koine, hut verge ince 
ii'iOLild hdl on him VIho had wrought the evil. 

The words impiy a sintriiUr Italian superstition. It was believed that 
if a muidcrct, within cic;ht days of the death ot l.is victim, nle a morsel of 
hr<Md or moat over his grave, he wiuld escape ail puiuOitneac During 
tiiuse dayii, accordingly, the friends of liie murdered m.in kupt 'tiict watch 
over the grave {Fauy, i. 535). Coi »o Donati was said t j have acteil oa tins 
belief in as al-.o Chides of A«jOa afici the ca'i-umu of 

Conraom {Bocc. in A mv. p S4) 

37 Dante looked on Frederick II {Conv iv, 3) as the last true Emperor; 
Rudolph, Adolph, and Albert never came to Italy, and were therefore only 
nominally kuicts of the Romans (C vi 6^105) 'Ihe question whether the 
words point (t) to Henry of Luxembur.' as tlic d< '•lined heir, or (a) to some 
yet future succu'-.snr, depends on the date we aAi,rn to the composition of 
this Canto 1 incline to (i), but admit that some piss.tges in the Purgaicry 
may be ol later uate than the death of Henry (1310 

As a student of the Apocalypse {Rt^. xiii iH) repiodurmg its forms, 
Danle also has a mystic numbw. In the Roman numerals for 515 (DVX ) 
he finds the promise of a hcro-r^ormer who shall be the minUter of Divine 
justice. On the assumption pf the eirlirr dale uf the Pur^utory^ Heorv of 
btUxemburg, of whom Dante speaks in his epi >tles as almost a new Mes^iiah 
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Perchance wy bpccch, obscure and daik awhile. 

As Sphinx or Themis, may pc-.*suadc thee less. 
Because, like them, it clouds the mind awhile. 

But soon events shall be the Naiades, 

Who shall the great enigma make full clear, 

Nor dearth nor murrain on our nation press. 

Note this, and just as thou my words d<jst hear, 

So teach thou tluin to thotc who live, \(Jt lead 
A life which unto death doth swiftlv bear 
And when thou wntest, take thou then good heed 
Not to conceal that thou the plant hati seen 
Which now twice o’er hath fv,lL the plunderer’s 
greed. 

{Ffat. O M, ill presfiitv If as tt,f. piom -tJ On that 

uf the l.T.t< r wc h.T,'e to luin t'> the lutic miiml Omte’s hopes 

ciyst ilJ.scii after Htiiry's lUath, Can Gi.iiuls of Vcri>n-i (the “ (lit yhonnd ", 
pTobahly, of Jl i ru;), ’w)ir> was itfcognis.ed iht, kaUu of the Imperial 
patty in i-ji 'I In la<’':i’aj:t‘ofxvii. 7(1-01 hows how liij^h wcie the 
hopes which the ]iOct liaa forrmd I'f hnn (Inc wntci h;is toiiral in the 
initiaU (>1 his name, a inn'iciic.il vitne lu eai h lettoi of (lie Italian 

alphabet ati demons to ihat whnh i*- faniiltar to n^ in Gicch, Itiwugh not 
identical witii it (( an C-r.imu (/da .Si^iinre r/o l \ roiia), the iminber 

515 'J he conjectnre ) that the i.umhcT pi\».s tie \eais hetwecni the 
levival of the Wei-lcrn linipiru 111 ChaiIcnia^iic (701^) and thu election of 
I,Jills nf lldxana is baldly, I thnik, tenable, in spite uf the fact that 

the laltci year witnessed the deaths of i'hili]* the Fair .uni Clement V. 
Wliat i».'iiiie unts i-. ubvioii'-ly the “ nuinhcr oi a man,” tu't the duration 
of a peiiod j he slauRhici of the harlot and hti h\er tnt ans, course, 
not the death ol an imlividual l*upe or Ring, but the lriuni]i}i of the ideal 
lsin{(.roi, or other “hltsstnger of God,” over the ahhincc of the Papal 
Cuiia and the House ot V.iIo<->, 

^ Another )Mdian leuiituv-ccnce. The oracles of Themis were sought by 
Di'Ucahon and P\irh<i altct the dclnce, and '■) e answired in d,aik bayings 
f.Vf/. i •j47-4ish The Sphiiis and the Kaiaots poiiit to the story of 
dipus, but the hit'll rutoe riscb out of a cuiiouh niiMeadiQi;. The true 
.cadtug of A/f/. sji 75y is— 

“ CafviiHa Laiatfe^ non intellc^ ta /' tor ton 
' Saivertif 

where Laiades=son ci Laius-cflEdijms, but the ^ 1 *^ 5 . of 0 \ 1 <J for the most 
part gave the reading J^''itiados and So/t'unf, and Dame accejited the read¬ 
ing and assumed that the Naiades also were ’ - as indeed, with 

le*.!. excuse, not a few commentators have d ■ . , and compares 

them with the facts which will make tlie mysterious predation plain, 
n liemis, in 0 \ id, sends a blight on the crops and a murrain on the cattle 
{Afct. vii. 76^-705). 

W The tree is the foibidden tiee or the tree of tin* k' owledgc of good and 
evil (C. xsAU. S7), but it is .ilso the puhty of the theocratic Fmp.ie with 
which tlie Church had been uniteik 'lhat had been iwice spoiled—once as 
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He who despoils or plunders it, I ween, 

Olf’ends his God m blasphemy of tact, 

Who for His own use made it pure and clean. 
For biting that, five thousand years exact. 

Or more, the first soul paid of longing pain, 

For Him who on Himself avenged the act. 

Thv spirit slumbers if it see not plain 

That for some great causc it was raised so bipb. 
And in its summit so transformed again; 

And, if the vain thoughts of thy mental eye 
Had not become to thee as Elsa’s spring. 

Their joy, as Pyramus at the mulberry, 

Such facts alone to thee would knowledge bring 
Of the deep moral meaning of the tree. 

And show God just in His prohibiting. 

But since tliy understaiiding show» to me 
As turned to stone and petrified in hue. 

So that my speech’s br.ghtness da'-ides thee, 


in the srripii’ial hi tuiy j’f ; mu-e bytiu i f , by the kinpj'? ol 

the ITwii t. ol Y dots 'Vu jtt.o Iv tii< luio i U W ihe 

ap]jointcd order for the government ol nuni, jf. an jtLeil Lia-ph^my (.lA”. 

u. Tr). 

In what we asV, was Adim'a '.in like that of Piuhp ihe Fairl? 

The paruiL-l seems to ns lai h'K tml, but fmm staii'l,i j iit Liicre was 

in eaUi ca^ss the loot-smof (hsobedicnec to a iJn jiie > <jmnniii'lmtut The 
chroiioiijcy deserves i pasmi^ notiLe. Iti /'ui xvvi no the yeirs of 
Adam's life are given fu>m OV« v. 5 as 930; thi'ic Ixtwetij In^ dc itu and 
the dtv 3nt inivj 111'<-s as 4^02, giving 523? in aM. U'.sln,r's ret koi.iiig, 
With wh.v.h wt ase ftmilur, give but Dante, with m'l t 

mcdiECval schol.u*', lollowt-d the cmiputati m or LLisehiU'-'. Ihunrtlrj Latm; 
{Ties. 1. 4.2) Krlvons 52^4 years fiom iht, treaiiOT t« the Liith ol Chr-st. 

*** The growth of the tree is evplaiiied. Tut nltal tmpiie c\parids as it 
grows, and its topmast branches are the widest spread 

Elsa IS a tributary of the Amo, rising near Sitni. Its wateis are 
calcareous, and lapi dy deposit a uiist of caibonate of lirne on ohjctts 
immersed in them. So had Iianlc’s vain thaughu enciiis'Ld and ol’si v red 
his dearer vision Even after the discipline of 1’nrE.itorv ami the w.jtcr of 
T.ethe, spiritual distemnitut still needed growth. He was waiting foi the 
waters of Eunoe. 

Was the companion suggested by the rhyme, or was the story, already 
refened to (C. xxvn. 37-39), growing in the poet’s mind into an allegory? 
Pyramus had stained the mulberry with his blond (Met iv. ■;5-i6f)); Dance 
had stained the whiteness of his soul with earthly and sensual tlioughts 

( 1 . 74). 

™ The “moral" meaning is to be takfn in its stiictest sense as the third 
of the four senses in which Scripture might be inteipnted The tiee might 
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I will that, though iinwrit, yet painted true, 

Thou carry back what now is in thy mind, 

As pilgrims, palm in hand, th^;ir way pursue.” 

And I: “As wax that with the seal is signed, 

Which changeth not the figure there imprest, 

Thy signet on my brain is well defined. 

But why so far beyond my vision rest 

Thy words I hoped my longing thirst would cool, 
That more is lost the more the search is prest?” 

“ That thou mayst know,” she said, “ how stands that 
school 

Which thou hast followed, and its doctrines scan, 
And learn how far it follows my true rule. 

And see how far apart from God*s thy plan,— 

As far as is from earth that highest sphere 
Whose movements swiftest, widest circle span.” 


have, besides a htei.il, an allegorical, and an amcoc;Ic tr in',slic meaning 
(( fiHV. u I, /■/* rtf C\ ir c. 7). 'J he “mnial " mcanuii: 's that man is shnl 
out fiom tlic hint of the tiCL of knowkilge, of the highest wisdom, till his 
soul IS purified foi its retcplion 

The ]:inet's apologia fin his dark saying*! ITe cannotwntc as he would ; 
he cal. only itport what he has seen and iieaid, as sbnwing where he had 
been. 

78 The palm-branch which the pilgrim bore round his staff was to prove 
that he bad bci-n at the Holy Sepulchre and was entitled to his p irdon or in- 
dulgenre. So the ground enclosed by the cloisters of Wells Cathedral was 
known in the 13th and z4th centuries at once as the Palm and the P^irdon 
churchyard, fiom the station at which, pilgiinis deposited the former and 
received the latter. 

What the potter's wheel was to Jeremiah (xviii, i-io), that the figure of 
the wax and seal was to Dante (C x 45, Conv, 1. 8,11. 10; M&m. li. a), 
'Ihcre IS, perhaps, a point of contact with hi-, medical studies in his makink 
thi brain the special organ of the mmd, the commune sensoriurn whicn 
receives and combirn.*. the 1 - ~r».- \ through the senses. 

8*-! The scholar h.'ilf compl.u .. 1 '..t t'.. . of his mistiess are as yet too 

hard for him A conjectural emendation gives disptaia^out of the common 
tiack, for desired : but the text seems preferable, 

88 The '* school ” which Dante had for a time followed was that of a phi¬ 
losophy which was not Christian, which, beginning with Boethius and Cicero, 
passed on to Aristotle as expounded by ii. Through 

Aquinas, probably also through St. Bein..i ' 111,.' and Richard of St. 
Victor, he had learnt a truer system. The teaching of Beatrice led him to a 
mystical theology which was higher even tlian tne dogmatic theology of 
Anuums. 

wj-00 a. icmiinscence of 1 Cor, 1! 14 and Isai. Iv. 8, 9. The “highest 
sphere” is tlie Pttwum Mi'f'i/r, endowed, in the Ptolemaic system, with a 
rapultty of movement beyond all others. 
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And then I answered r “ Memory writes not here 
That I have ere estrajiged myself from thee, 

Nor doth my conscience wake remorseful fear,” 
“Nay, if thou failcst so in memory/* 

She answered, smiling, “ call thon this to mind, ^ 
How that this day thy Lethe-draught was free 
And as in smoke the proof of hre we hnd, 

This thy oblivion proveth all too well 
Guilt m thy will to other things inclined. 
Henceforth my w'ordj in \ery deed shall ttll 
The naked truth, as far as, in thy ease, 

*Tis meet thy rude gai'c on their beauties dwell.** 
Brigh ter at once and slower in its pace, 

The sun was holding the meridian bright, 

Which shifts or here or thrre with change cF 
place, • *'' 

When the seven ladies halted full in 'ught. 

As haltcth one who goes in front as guide. 

If on some strange his glances liglit, 

Jii'^t on a dim dark shadow’s border-side. 

Shade such as, with swarth boughs and foliage 
green, 

O’er their cold streams the Alps throw far and veide. 


*1 There is a touch almost of hiiniour both m the defence and the reprunf 
r>antc had drunk of I.ethe, and this CAulained h»-' uiirunsciousne''of oitcru l , 
but L-the imphcfl piCMoiis trrmsj'res''ior's and those tr.an'igres<;ioii^ had left 
iheir imprests, not as ye.i effaced, ut a Kick of spiriliul disccriinieiit. 

UW Were the words of /ff/m xvi. 25 floating in Dante's memory? 

The words point literally to the fact that it was noonday in ''piing, 
when the day lengthens, and the apparent motion of the siuj t- tlieicfolu. 
slower. Line 105 points to the hict th.st every ]ilaco on the enth has, 
according to ils longitude, Us own meridian. Uciow the surface there is pio- 
babiy the thought lliat the Sun of Divine Truth is now seen !jv him r, 
greater brightness and yet more gradually rcM alcil to him than before, .at«'l 
Iicrhaps also that the aspect of that Tiuth vanes with the standpoint tf the 
observer, 

106-111 Pealrice and her sevtn handniuds move on to the b'^nk of another 
riv* r, Etinoe, overshadowed with thii k trees Have wo aucthei rcniiiusccr ce 
of Valinmbrosa (C. avvui 7 s) or Camjiahlmn? \xii 4;, oi more recent 
meoiones of Swiizerianrl <>i Mont Cems ? 
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CANTO XXXllI 


PURGATORY 

Euphrates, Tigris, both in front were seen : 

Their course f seemed from one clear fount to trace, 
Like dear friends, slow to leave a space between, 

“ O light, O glory of the human race ! 

What stream is this that from one source doth bear 
Two streams, and from itself doth flow apace ? 

And to my quest came answer, “ Let thy prayer 
Matilda ask to tell thee ; ” and reply 
Came, as of one who from blame sets him clear, 
From that fair lady^s lips : “ These things liavc 1, 

And much else, told him, and full clear J see 
I'hat Lethe hath not hid them from his eye,” 

And Beatrice : “ Deeper cares, may be. 

Which often Mcraor)’' of her strength deprive, 

Have clouded o'er his mental vision tree. 

But see, Eunoe’s waters hence derive ; 

Lead him to them, and, as thou’rt wont to do. 

Once more Ins half-dead energy revive.” 

02 'the aiiscnptinn 1“? uken partly from i' 10-14, Imt the flowing of 

Eiiphialc'i and a*! ilistinKU'^heil f’om I’lvm and Oihon 

from one source, rai,v have derued from ficefft. v i 7 V,v»'« ci 

jFuphtatei uao fonte ^rk'untJ' 

The lAiiids are an echo of IT ii 76-78. I'lieie, however iht. words 
si«tm to apply nioie to the pers.mal, here to the Iran .timirnl and injbtic, 
Ib'.itrK f, 

11*’ Wc noti' that this is li.e f^st mid l.\si t 1110 tiut T>antc’s gn>dc ind 
ninipuiii n is named. .So, it will be ruucmbcicd, it hrvd lucn wiih Ins own 
n.nnc (C x\\ S"*,) She pleads that her task is already done (C Jvvviii. 4^, 
148) 

12 ^ What wcp' the “iitt.atcr cnics”/ The masteries of the apooilyplic 
■visv us of C. jiv-vi , vxvu , the adm 11144 love of IJLatriLC, his own desire for 
IVradtse—.xli these have been eacli, it may be, with some element 

Ot truth 

1*37 What was needed was a fresh baptism, not 111 the stiram of ublivion of 
evil, but in that which levived all memories of sood, and cleaied the vision 
of the soul t9 gather it to one all the p.iitial pen eptums ■ 'f tiulh and strivnig 
after hoUnesa which hid antcied into the piIgrinTs past life, and to see that 
they hare been “wrought in God" ( John in. si,'. _ In this woik Matilda, the 
type of the cheerful and genial bymptUhy, which is a potent clement in the 
therapeutics of the boui, leads, as before with f.ethe xxxi 100), a helping 
hand. In the description of her manner (“</<>«1 can scarcely 
help seeing a reminiscence of the lair bhtbe Udy of the V, N. c. 8, whom 1 
have identified with Matild.x, And what wa.s done for him was done also for 
Statius the poet, to whom he felt bound by the ties of a closer brotherhiiod, 
as in that communion of saiQts from which Virgil was excluded, than to any 
other. 
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PURGATORY 


CAN'IO XXXIII 


As gentle soul whom ne'er excuse withdrew 

From others* will, hut takes n as its own, 

Soon as *tis patent made by token true. 

Soon as my hands she clasped, that beauteous one 

Moted on, and as a gracious lady spake 

To Statius, saying, “With him conic tlnm on.** 

(Jould I, O reader, wider limits take 

For writing, I might hope to sing in part 

Of that sweet drink which nc*er mv thirst could 

¥ 

slake ; 

But since I’ve lilled each corner of my chart, 

To this my second cantiquc given as due, 

My courbc* is checked by bridle of my art. 

I from that stream that holy is and true 
Retuined refreshed, as tender flowerets arc 
’ Revived and freshened with a foliage new, 

Pure aiifl nude meet to mount where shines each 
star. 


U*? Then IS i r. ilnn ahi ii]»ttitss m the cl<‘so (■[ tin. 
this Is the Lsrii'(. I lie p-’Cl is acumhnt; tu iii' ]>' fli*i 

allow liUDseit m'>ic ihiiT lIiiTtv three L.oito, , til. < ni (V ot i '<1 

150 lines A 1 that h" i .<ii ^ay i«, is n.ite Iw fpis .V 

C. t). There is n new Inr'ji, i ntw r'n,:;llclL' in h 1 ) N'- fh<njt;hls hml 

ami bln^soni i he tmi' li is f tune islnn he i all tily ' *''' ‘tar as in 

// \x\iv 1 ,'j, hilt niiaitil ii>i to them, 'O p issi , fn I'tlily to the 

Iwasciiiy T‘ar.i()u(, Mt ^^1ll I t>', tin. no e of .nl tinn , li his h-'en 

t.ie'tj f t hoMis lu liisll, four diiyi* and 11 idits on tho aV.t-iui.i m tiJ 
Pur^a.v.iy, 
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I*aitCS indtciite (hot (hr 

in the Aufit 


ABSTiNiiNfR, the Antrcl U, 170 
Abydos, £05 

Acrtdia (?nctha), J 29 , 136, 138 , 
T 41 , 104 
Achan,152 
Acluion, 15 , 22 
Achilli'S, t-i;, 357 
Ac^itd Bdia, 2og 
AdTm. 67, 83, 231, 2^3 
Adam of Sf. ViLtor, 2\\ 

Adhresit pavirneuio, 1 \2 
Adige, 121 

Adriurt I , /\>/r, ^ 

** Ad voclui tanti 219 

ALha>\ 76 
jEneas, 128, 138 
^Kncid, the, ijd 
j^iolus, 201 
AUsc/iylus, 16 , £02 
j^thiopian, 188 
Agatho, poet. 164 
Aglauros, 110 
“Agnus Dei,*' 119 
AhasueruSf 127 
Alagia, 145 

Albcrigo {see Fia Albctigo) 
Alagna, 150 

A Ibert of Hiipslurg, 48 , 51 . 

Alcmaeon, gi 

Aldobrandeschi, GugheTnio, 83 
Alessandra, 58 

Alexandrian Fathers, the, 184 
“Alleluias,” 2iy 
** Alpdrucken," 82 
AlphonsQ the Mii^^mficent, 5b 


" Alp rang*’ ” of tlie \pi*n- 
nines), loi 

Amal.i, molhei of Lavinia, J28 
Am/>n><;e, St, 74 
Anagni, 240-t 
AnanMs and Sapjihira, 151 
Arwsragi, ihr, oi ktnonn'i, 
Anchises, 1^8 

Arjg'l of Abi.tineno», ilu*, 17 j 
Af\^iluo, Fra, 54, bo 
Angth' Ifyirili, tile, 222 
///f, tJ/i, ) 

Angti, till' diM ifi'ine ot, iia 
Atueni.ri, 3') 

.lti!L-Pu}git^>/\utn, the, s j, 114 , 
j,o 

AiUigone, 164. 
jVntiplion (pot t), 164. 

Antomnes, o^e of th, 123 
Ants, habits of, 189 
Aqnilo, 237 

Aquinas, 'Ihomas, 11, 29-30,44, 
51-a. 72, Bo, 82» 113, iai-3, 
129-31, 147, 149, 151, 1501 
161, i8i, 182-3, 190-1, 198. 
210, 223, 246 
Arachne, 00 

Archuno, the river, 40-1 
Aigia, 164 
Argus, 236 
Aries, 60 

Aristotle, 2^, 30, 31, 126-7, t«;t. 

i8f, 240 
Arno, the, 103 
An agon, 28 



INDEX OF SUBJECTS 

Arhcle XIII., 137 
Ahipli, 101 
Asopus, 13(3 
Ajijienjrs nin," -:30 
AsMSI, /rrHC£\ at, 2JO 
Astrnea, 2:^4 
Athens, 50 
August clouds, 37 
Augustine, St , 43, 60, 64, 74, 82, 
122,130-1, 103, i8 \, lo/H. 231 
Augustus, llie Roman hnipeior, 
51, 216 

Aulits Gellius, T2I 
' ..luft <‘arr<i yi'Wf'j,” two ex¬ 
planations of, i6i 
Aurora, 17 
Austor, 237 

Avarue, the discipline of, i.) j., 
150 

Ave-Mai la Bell, the, 30 
Avenhoes, 183, 225, jpj 
ATi^i;niin, 131, 2}0. 2^3 
Azzo d’Kstf, Matquis of Esto, 

38. 150 

Pac'n, TTi".'', iHr 
Bagnacavullo, 109 
IltLi<.'ai, 117 

Bnihai' ssa, Fredeiic, 109, ^ '7 

H.nbat^ia, 170 

s'eai, the coiistellation, 32 

Ii''aid, T),ante's, 229 

*' lleati nnsencoides,” 113 

** Beati niimclo corde,” 19) 

** paapeti'b spirilu,” 93 
** Hcati quj lugent,” 141 
Beati qui sitiunt," 159 
Beatrice, 13,44. 

195,220, 230 -32, 234,237- 3, 
242, 248 

Ikatrier, first wife of Charles of 
Anjou, 57 

Bfiitrue, Countess of Piotence, 
57 

'* Bcncdictus es qui veins,” 219 
Beneveoto, battle of, 28 9 
Bemneam da Laicrtna, 42 
Bernard, ^4, 214-15, 217, 219, 
24^ 


AND NAMES 

Berthold of Regensburg, i 63 
Bianchi and Non, 105 

B. smantova, 31 
Blackbird, privetb, too 
BoethiHi, io|, 224, 240, 248 
Bolscna, the eels of L ‘ke, 173 
Bona^entu^a, 214 
Rotufaci*, Aichbishop of Ra¬ 
venna, 17.1 

Bonif.'co Vlll., Popp, 05, 150, 
240 

, Rornello, Ger ud de, T02 
I Bottom the II I'ln-er, ivjo 
' Brabant, wile of the Duke of, 43 
Biettinoio, 209 

, (,’( 720 

1 Browning, R H , 30, 44^6 
> Bruges, 118 

Brunetto Laiini, 104, 126, 133, 
244 

. Buonaqimit.i, 173 
I BuoncoiUi' di M .etefeltro, 39 
[ Biionomini, tlie foui‘een, 50 
1 Butler, Mr A / , i6r, 2;o 
1 " Butterrl>, the Angeho,” 79 

I 

Ck'KriLiUs, (dr im,T,tio poetl, ifi;. 

; “ Cajsar,” applied to the Germ ui 
i Emperor, 47, ao 

C. Tpsar, Julius, 130, 190 
C.i// at An.i uo), 38 
Cilia (al. (jaia) daughter of 

Ghcraulo, 125 
Calboh, Fo'citn de*, 105 
CaUioli, Riiiicii d ’ 

C’alliope, II 

Comaidoh, Ih> tnitage of, 39 
Campagnatico, 83 
L'anipaldmo, battle of, 39-40 
Cauavese, the, 58 
Can Grande., 137, 244 
Capet, Hugh, 147-8 
Cappvlletti, 48 

Capncoin (Zodiacal sign), 20 
Car lovingtan House of France, 
148 

Carroicio, the, 215 
Casent.no, 40, ia| 

Casbcro, Jacopo del, 38 
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Castor and Pollux, 32 
Castrocaro, 109 
Cath€nne, St, of G('nrrt,i69 
Caioof Uuca, 12, it-15 
Cavalcanti, Guido, 30, S'j 
Cavalufi liauJfftu, 175 
Cef\^ 2 t yten 39 
Ch-.dmer'i, Df , 97 
< liailes of Anjou, 38, 5^1, 8R i v 

243 

Chiiti' ^ Mi'i \ /, 49. J49 
(,‘IiaTleb II ot N.'plt P, j V' 

( ‘hark'S of Valu' tjw, \o 
Cha^.fity. 1-: u-’** of, ii>/ 

ChaU'.i't, 7^ 

Chiasbi, i-ji 
('huvcij, 144 

Child-lili‘, of, 222, 229 

C hiron, 

i bust, i-io, 103 , ^ ,7 
Ciceio. 90, tij, 140, J9G, 22^, 
2}^1 

Cim.xiiiK*, 8:; 

“Ciotlo” (Chailes II 

Circe, n'j 

Ckmen\ ^iuxandrinu^, 233 
Cit/ncTit IV., 28 9, 149 

Clement V. /V'/ t’, 131. 242 
Climate, infliionLe ol, 104 
( Iio, 162 
Clotlio. 135 
ColU’. j^laiii of, TOO 
Compline stroue, 50. 69 
*"• *'r' the, ^20 
( . 1 r • ‘bS of, IC9 

Conrad Mala'pma, oj, 64-5 
Conrad da Palaz/o, 125 
Conratiin of Hohenstaufen, 149 
Comta 7 ice of Arragon, 28 
ConM.mce, wile of Man'‘rcd, 
2S~9 

Constantine, the “ Donation ” 
of, 239 

Constantine, the Emperor, 123 
Corbel, 80 

"C'ornice" of the Mounlam, 
Corsaii's, 150 
Corsica, 135 


AND NAMES 

CoryKintes, 232 
V osenza, 28 9 

CiUiftiil, ihc J ighth Ccnenil, y. 
Co.\firry, tk,' i .//A rf, 14.1 
Lran<''-, 170. 1LI9 
Cns^ub, 151-2 

' ft Uiv/\ >///, 1S2 
Cro'S, till l-out' ein, 12 
Crown and Miti« , .■ ■<) 

( ii'i.z' (, ! , o 

< vni, OJ, 1 '1 
t y.\u u i. 19b 

1)/II Y nipnriT, 1 

J 'i.'Mt.Jt'V.'/l ' / ^ , '"7 

DauKl, Aiii.uid iTitwin^.! 
po 1), 193 

Dann'l, ijir poplut, 160 
I' ••.it.i, Th .in If',! / , 
lUati', a J uiriLib^Ti'i l«Ui, ty 
74 

In'!«|n -.'le to C an (ii on!'-, u; 
ins I I•! tic to lljL J ti’icnltiicij, 
10 {- \ 

poiimjs hiiiiT ir. 93 
Ml' jeet to tia !<-' ' 11'> 

'■iipiKi fd c.hIy mill (t.on into 
(iiic (jhib'nline or Man - 
cliAnn A'--otialion/&24 
In.'i Jcarwiij^ to the “ larj,'* i 
hope,’’ 37, 10 f 

conthn-nce ot biblical and 
cl.c* 3 H'dl inoinoiiCb, hy, 187 
Dnvi-l, 57 
1 h ubiini.i, x6s 
D 'iphile, 104 

Delectable Mountain, the “De- 
lectasii," rile Pb.ilm, 200 
Delos, 153 

iJescent into Hade*? iue ILidi • 

“ Deus, vorn rum 
1 )ian,i, the 187 

Diana, the iixcr, 101 
IndroH, “(.hij'l Icon." ci8 
Iho Cas iiti, 77 
Ihdomife ( > ,j'«, -t; 

"Dolorous KinjL^riom," the, 52 
Doniilian, the Einpiuor, 1O3 
Doiuti.t orso, 39, J77, 243 
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Donati, Pjcc^rda, 173 
Donaius, Bishop of F’lebolt*, 163 
Douay, 148 
Doves, 2j 
Dragon, the, 239 
Dreams, 64, 67, 139 
D } nmnwnd, “Nat. Law in the 
Spirit. Woild," 183 
Dry den , 96 
Dues («v CiinJo) 

“Dux," 2.13 

the, of Rome. 2^8-9 
l;.a:ihiy Paradii^u, tlie, 201 
Earthquake, the, 132-3 
Ebro, nier in Italy, 194 
“Ecce Ancilla Dei,” 70 
Edward /., ike " hngli^h Jits- 
ftman," 58 
Elbe, the liver, 154 
Ekltrs, the, 213 
“ Eh." 170 
Elsa, the nver 245 
Embryology, loi 
England, 38 

Envious, discipline of the, 98 

Epicureans, 133 

Equator, the, 33 

Erisichthon, lOd 

Este (al. Estih castle of, 38-9 

Esther, Queen, 127 

Eun.vus, 191 

Eunoe, the liver, 208, 245, 2;" 

Euphrates, 24S 

Eunpide.s, 136, 104 

Eui ope, 65 

Eurydtee, 221 

Eusrhus, 163 

Eve, 63, 91, 178, 210, 23 

Ezzelm da Romano, 45 

Fabpro, 108 
Fabucius, 147 
Faenza, loS 
Falconry, 98, 142,167 
Falterona, Mount of, 102 
Fatne, the world's best, 85 
Fancy, the power of, 127 
Fano, city of, 38 


Fantoli, family, no 
Fannata, Marzucco, 42 
Feltro, Monte (wc MontefeUro) 
"Far mente," 34 
Fieschi, Ottobom (Pope Adrian 
V.), 143 
Filippeschi. 48 

Fishes (Zodiacal sign), 12, 235 
“ Five Wounds’’ {''ii'sh ri^ 
Fleur-de-lys, 150, 213 
Florence, 50, o/, 150 
ladies of, 171 
Foicieri da Calboh, 105 
Forese d^’ Donati, 168 

Foili, 174. 

Fosco, ilernardino di, io3 
Fra Albci igo, 110 
Fra Angelica, q (, 60 
Fra Goniit.1, 

Fia llano, 63, 81 
Francesco ot Bologna, P4~5 
Fiancisran OiiVt, the, 100 
Frafi Gaudcnli, 43 
I-iedenc I. (Barbuossa), 137 
Fiedenc II., the Empeior, s8, 
98, 124, 142 
Frederic ligiioso, roB 
Frederic 11! of llmly, 216 17 
Fecdijield, Mr, IJ., 74 

Galafino, eoiFessor to Leo X., 

49 

G.illuia, 63 

Game of Zara {sec Zti a) 
tjanges, the, 17, 194 
Ganymede 07 
Gargoyles, So 
Gabcony, 149 
Gems and pigments, 54 
tjcntucca, 174.228 
CL'r.ud de Bornello T92 
“ Gcrcntim, tin. Dream off 3® 
Geryon, 195 

“ Gesta Romanorumf 77 
Ghent, 148 
Gheraido, 125,137 
Gnino di Tacco, 42 
Giacomo, James, of Arragon, 57 
Gi in della Bella, 50 
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Gideon, 178 
Gilboa, Mount, 90 

GiOttO, 54 , 85 , 230 

Giovannadi Morit( feliro, 
Giovanna, dauc>htei' of Nmo di 
Gallura, 62 

Girdle of i ubhes, ihf, 17 
“Glona in excclsis," 153 
Goars, J97 
i I'l i the. 220 

Gf)ldt*n Ae;i*, the, iGo, ?oS 
Gomita, hi a, 5,9 
Gomoirah, t8i) 

Gonfalonifre^ 50 
Gicgory tbt* Great, Pope, 113, 
12Q, Jf/S, 21*t, 232 
Gregory IX , Pope, 124 
Gregory X , Poite, 240 
Gryphon, tlie, 215, 230-T, 234, 

237 

Gubbio, 84 

Guelphs and Ghibelhne^, 50 
Guido Arelmo (al (juittoin 
d'ArtE^o), 43. 86, 175, 193 
Guido di Ctarjijgna, 107 
Guido da Castcilo, 125 
Guido Cavfilcaiit), 39, 86, 209 
Guido della Cvlonnu, Go 
Guido del Duca, 106 
Guido Gumicelli of Br)l-,t;iia 86, 
192 

Guido di Montefeltro, 29, 39 
Giiido da lYala, 108 
Guy, Count ot Flandcrii, 148 

Hades, 160 

Hades, the descent into, 245 
Haman, 127 
Hebrews, the, 33, 178 
Hehce (Calhsto), 187 
Helicon, Mount, 211 
Hebodonis, 152 
Hellespont, 205 

Henry' III. of England, 58, 125, 
144 

Henry VIL, the Emperor, 47 8, 
103-4, ^200, 242 
Htnry of Navarre, 56 
Hercules, 140 


Hereford, Mappa Mundi"' 
20T, 21 

J/uvJotii 90, 151-3, 205, 215 

I Jlc^^vd, 156 

Jlippocratc's, 217 

j Hadn difuutm est xene'i'im 
1 in c'.f 2-J9 

1 Ilolofernes, or 

Horntr, 67, 104, lar, i jo 

y A >h 1 m \ in , Pi‘j ', 1 .■’} 
lioiace, 65 
! “ 1 loSiiiina,''214 
I }tuber 189 

I 11 unit'ohir "i " {’’o'-m ’ I' 8 

j I \Rn\'', tiie land of, 229 
ino, Fia, 05, ?i 
■ I da itl.i), 136 
ion ('1 loy), 91 
i " lurubui," 
j “ 1 n ( situ Isru 1 " rn 

Tnnoct lit IV, I'op', el, 12 a, 
Mi 

> i/tiou lit 'ifi't'ut.'l ('id¬ 
le u’, I dei , ^0 

' “ In 'I'e, I >oniiiu;. spcMvi,'’' 222 
I li'\unthc. 58 

Isidore y Sii lU , 215 
Istnene, 304 
Isintnns, 146 

Italy, 47, 41), 55, 99, r^Q. 223 

jAf’oPO da T.entino, 175 
James, St , the Apoxtle, 23O 
j " Jeh.vah," 

Jerome, St., 163 
knisalem, 16R 
JsHtnnes Damasicnii^, 77 
Joa.nnL \ lhaconus, 77 
Jocasta, 1O2 

John the lUplist, St.. 166 
John, St., the ICvangi’hbh 214 
215, 236 
Josephus, 77 
J Jbliua, 132 
Jove, 49 

Jubih'c at Kime, the, 21, 97 
j judc.s Iscanol, 350, 157 
! Jusluaaii, 47 
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Jmeiml, lOo 

Keys, the iwo, 73 

" L4KIA niea, Domino," 1G7 
Lticecliomon, 50 
Lachosi^, 183 
Lunaruiu'j, 163 
I uniht'/a. cto, F '^0, toB 
Lar^t'f h»l^i\ Fn , 37 
f jAfian lact, 

I.tifnnrt, jS 

L'lUn pool lit , t! 5 
iaitf'ii.i, 133 
LdMiKii-i, 1 13 

128 

LiJrlll, If/U 

.’05 

Lentino ^rr Jacopo) 

Lena, as 

Lotho, 192, 202, 20S, 225, 247 
125 

c.tv of, T48 

Limbus, 14, as. S^, tGo 
“LtmoU'U)." tbe, 192 
Lirii^atd, Itr , ipf 
Luiu di Valbiona, 107 
l,,ocusts and lionoy, it6 
lumbarJ, Peter, 11, 20, si, 71 
Lombard itfttTf, Loudon, 125 
*• Lombard, the Simple,” 125 
Lombardo, Marco, 120 
Lombards, 45-6 
Lombards, Kuedes, Pans, 125 
Lord’s Player, paraphiase of, 
Ho-i 

Louis, the royal lines of, 148 
Louts IX., T48 
Lubbock, o>> John, 189 
Lucan, 13, 15, 73, J03 
Lucca, T73 
Lucia, St., G8-9 
Luke, St., 154 
Lycurgiis, lyt 
/, yons, Counut of, 2 |o 

MauoMkt, 239 

Malaspina. Conrado, 62, 64 5 ^ 
Manaidi, X07 

25^ 


Manfred, 28 

“ Marnbus datehha plenis/' 219 
Mantua. 46 
xVlarcellus, 49. 56 
Marchese, Messer, 174 
Marcia, wife of Cato, 15 
Marco, the Lombaid, 120 
Maremma. the, 41. i<‘! 

Maigari'l, si cond wil*‘of rii.trles 
ot Anjou, 57 

Maigaret of 1‘rovencc, wife of 
1 ouis IX , 14!' 

Maioceo, 31, 

\[art /u"/'' -T'’ ^ e, the, 191 
Mais, i;'*d of %\.ii, no 
M.i!s, t)ic jilAiiet, lu 
“ .1/1.0 \ht:f 
Mai tin IV , P-'p'*, T73 
Mary, the d Virgin, 

40, Ol, Wy, 115, I3O, 51, 
i60. 12 

Mary o< l'«-thivaib, 168 
Ma'/ucco, 12 
“ Mah f J \ ' 'orositF 242 
" \ljter Miu'riiiitiiia) Htn," 51, 
60 

Matilda, 203, 230 2^1. 23;, 248 
May, the bjce/.e of, 179 
Mcleagn, iSo i 
Me/idiiaat l^rdcr'^, the, 2}0 
.Merit and dement, 135 
Michael die Arehar.gel, 97 
Michal, daughter ofSa-il, 77 
Midas, 152 
Midian, 178 
Milan, 63, 137 

Milman, 29, 141,150, 241 

Milton, 21, 37, 49, 128, 139, t42. 

211, 225. 234 
Minorv.i, 222 

Mini,no, San, church of, 93 

Miniature, 84 

Minos, 14 

Afira, cUy of, 39 

" Mi erete” (Ps li ), 36 

Mitre, 200 

" Modicum, et non videbidi 
me,” 242 

MiiLlau, the nvci, 55 
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Mole, the blind, 126 
Monaldi, 48 

Montaperti, battle of, 87 
Montecatini, battle of, 83,171 
Montecchi family, 48 
Montefeltro, Buoncontp di, 30 
Monlefeltro, Giovanna di, 39 
Montefeltro, Guido di, 2:9, 39 
Mordecai, 127 

Mountain of purification, 15, 
33. S 3-4 

Naiades, 244 
Nathan, the prophet, 226 
Navtcella of Giotto, 86, 238 
Nehuchadnetxar^ 238 
“ Needle’s eye, the,” 75 
Nella, wife of Forese, 170 
'* Neque nubent," 145 
Newman^ J. H.^ 38, 64 
Nicolas, St., 147 
Nile, the, 176 
Nimrod, 90 

Nino di Gallura, 59, 6x-a 
Nino de’ Visconti, 61-a 
Niobe, 90 

** Noblesse 65 

Noll, 31 
Normandy, 149 

Notary, the [see Jacopo da 
Lentino) 

Novello, Frederic, 4a 
November, 50 

OCTAVIAN (the Emperor Au¬ 
gustus), 51 
October, 50 
Oderisi d'Agubbio, 84 
Olytnpiodorus, laa 
Olympus, Mount, 173 
Orestes, 96 
Onaco, 39 
Orso, Count, 43 
Ottocar, 55 

Ovid, II, 67, 89-90, 95, no, 
*5*i ^53. 156. 166, 168, 
174, 178, 180, 187, 189, 
191,196, ao8, 236, 344-5 
Osauatn,A.F.,iyf, 157,163,183 
If 2 
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P's, the seven, 73 
Paganellc^ 4* 

Pa^no, Maghinardo, 109 
Pallas (Minerva), 90 
Palm and pnrdi>n churchyard 
at Wells, 246 

Pantheism in the te..clung of 
Averrhocs, 183 
** Papfxi ” and " diiidi,” 86 
" Pardons"(1 e,, churches where 
indulgences were granted), 
98 

Pargoletta,” the, 175, 224, 
228 

Pans, city of, 84, 148 
Parnassus, 16a 
Pasiphac, i8.^ 

Paternoster, 193 
I^elorus, 103 

Penitencet the ritual of, 72 
Penitence, the tliree steps of, 

71 

Penitents of the eleventh hour, 
35 

Pemfents of the last minute, 

37 

Pcrsiti';, 164 
Peter of Arragon 56-7 
Peter Loinbard, n, 29, 51, 71 
Peter, St., 73, 97, 162, 230 
Petrarch, 49, 175 
Pcttinagno, Pier, 100 
Pluiethon, 32, 216 
Philip le Bel, 56, 148, 150, 240 
Philip le Hardt, 43, 55 
Philomela, 67, 127 
Physiological theory of life, 
181-4 

Piccarda Donati, 173 
Pier della Vigne, 43, 19a 
Pierides, ii 
Pierre de la Brosse, 43 
Piers Plowman, 77, a jo 
Pietola, 13s 
Pilate, the new, 151 
Pisa, 42 
Pisistratus, 116 
Plato, 25. 184, 217, 223-4 
Platoate view ep the sml, 30 
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Plautus, 104 

Pliny^ 76, 126, 2x5 

Po, the river, 107, 124 

Pana da mm and paeni senslis, 

52 

Polo, Marco, 12, 63, 120, 198, 
2 T 5 . 235 

Polycluius, Gieek sculptor, 76 
Polydonis, 153 
Polymne&tor, 152 
Ponthieu, 149 

P>ipe, Alexander, tin* poet, 139 
Poverty, holy, examples of, 
116-7 

Piatouiagno, 39-40 
Prayer offered by souls m Pur- 
g.ilory, 82 

Primal knowledge, 135 
Pnmvni Mobile, 246 
Priori, the, deposed, 50 
Procne, 67 
Prodigality, 161 
Proveiifal dialect, 193 
Provence, the dowei of, 148 
Proven^aiio, Salvani, 87 
Ptolemaic astronomy, 206 
Pubiius Svrui, 167 
Purgatory, occupation of, 151 
Piirgatoiy, the true gate of, 

52 

Pusey, Dr. E. IS., 38 
Pygnuahon, 152 
Pyianms, 196', 245 

** Quorum peccata tecta,” 209 

Rachkl, 198 
Rehoboam, 91 
Penan's Averrkoes,” 183 
Renieri de' Calboli, 106 
Reno, the river, 107 
*'Eespice, Aspice, Prp^iu” 
215, 2x7 

Peiw sed Version, the, 83 
Rtphasan mountaias, the, 189 
Riviera, the, 35, 31 
Romagna, 38 
Romagnuol}. 107 
Roman dames, ancient, 166 


Roman Offices — Commune 
Sanctorum, 113 
I^auds, 167, 206 
Matins, 185. 209, 223, 24X 
Seven Sorrows of the 13 V.M., 
186 

Rome, 49, 157, 216, 237 
[ Romuald, St, of Ravenna, 39 
j Rubaconte, 93 
! Rudolf of Hapsburg, 54, 145 
I Rushes, ji; 

I Rmktn, J., 15, S4. 201. 206, 
220 

I 

I SACCHETlf, ZOO 
Sahidin, 58 

Salvani Provenzano, 73 

“ Salve Regina,” 55 

Sanleo, 31 

Santafioie, 48 

Sapphira, 152 

Sapphire, ii 

Sapia, 99-101 

Saracens, 171 

Sardinia, 135 

S.iul, king, 90 

Savonarola, 171 

Scales, the zodiacal sign, 17 

Scarabelh, 229 

Schiller, 68 

Scipio, 2t6 

Scyros, 69 

Self-love, 130 

Sennacherib, 91 

Serpents, 63-4 

Serpent-Tempter, the, 63 

Sestos, 205 

*' Seven against Thebes,” the, 90 
Seven choirs, the, 77 
Seven P's, the, 72 
Shakespeare, 128, 232 
Shinar, the plain of, 90 
Shootin^stars, 37 
Sybil, the, 43 

“Sicilian Vespers,” the war of 
the, 56 
Sicily, a8 
Siena, 87-8 
Sienese, the, 83-84 
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Siestri (Sestri), 143-4 
** StgiHum Ptscaiorts*' i6a 
Simonides, 164 
Siren, the, 140 
Sirens, the, 228 
Sirocco, the, 201 
Socrates, 30 
Sodom, 189-90 

Soul, the, us knowledge at 
death, 183 

South, Dr hobert, 207 
Southern Cross, the, 12 
Sphinx, 2 4). 

Stars, the, 63, 111, 249 
Statius, 19, 68, 90,136, ii;.), 156, 
160, 164, 178, j8i, lyO, 206, 
248 

Story of his conversion, 163 
Stephen, St., maityrdomof. 116 
Suetonius, 190 

“Surnmae iJeus clementine,” 185 
Suns, thetw'o lights of Chnsten- 
dora, 123 
.Swallows, 67 
Swiniurn/’, A C., 232 
Syrinx, 23b 

Talamonb, fortress of, loi 
Taurus, zodiacal sign, 180 
“ Te Deum laurlamus," 74 
Tell, William, 48 
*' Te lucis ante terminum," 59 
Templars, Older of the, 151 
Terence, 164 

Tercus, King of Thrace, 127 
“ Terra vera" zyj 
Tcrtiaries of St Francis, 100 
Tesoro of B. Latini, Z04 
Thaumas, 156 
Thebes, 157, 163 
Themis, 244 
TTheseus, 178 
Theiis, 165 
Thisbe> 196 
Thucydides, 153 
Thymbrseus (Apollo), 90 
Tiber, the, 22 
Tignoso, Frederic, 108 
Tigns, the, 248 
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Tiresias, 165 
Titlioniis, 60 
Titus, the Emperor, 

Toulouse, 157 
Tomyris, 90 
Topham, F, W., 20 
Tours, 173 
Traducianism, 181-2 
Trajan, the Empeior, 77 
Trai'el, remint^cencex of, 25, 31, 

59- 75. 84. 134. 221 

Traversan, the, io8 
'IVet, the prohibited, 178, 244 
'Iroy, 91 
Turbia, 25 
Tuscans, 83 
Typhoon. 39 

IfBALiJiNi della Pila, 174 
Ugolmo d’ A/zo, 108 
Ugohno dti’ Fantoli, no 
Ulysses, 140 
Urania, 21 t 

Usshcr, Archbishop, 243 
Utica, J4 

Vai. di Magra, 64 
Valerius Maximus, 115, 166 
Valhmbroia, 209, 247 
Varro, 164 

Velleius Paterculus, 151 
“ Veni sponsa,” 219, 327 
“ Venile, benedicti Patns," T97 
Venus {the planet), 12 (the god¬ 
dess), 205 

Verde, the river, 29 
Vernaccia, 173 
Verona, 36, 157 
Via de' Bardt, Florence, 69 
** Vicar of St. Peter,” the angel, 
156 

Vinura non habent,** 96 
Viper, the, 62 
Virgil, passim 
Virgilio, Joannes de, 6a 
Visconti, Galeaxzo, 62 
Vixen, the, 238 

" (modiaBvalhymn), 

68 
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VuigaUi ike, 127 Xenophon, 140 

Xerxes, 205 

Wain, Charles’, 12 

Wells, ** Palm and Pardon,” Young, Dr, Edward, 49 
.churchyatd at, 246 

Wenceslaus IV,, 55 Zama, bailie of , 216 

'* Wider hope, ik;* 54,161 Zara, game of, 41 

Wtlliatn, Marquis of Monifer- Zeno, St., of Verona, 137 
rat, 58 Zion, 32 

Wordswrth, W,,i22 Zodiac, 32 








